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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


THE  following  brief  sketch  of  a  very  remarkable 
and  unfortunate  man  is  submitted  to  the  public 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  some  young  readers 
to  turn  with  interest  to  a  period  of  English  history, 
rich  with  many  a  life  story,  full  of  thrilling  incident 
and  romance,  and  dark  with  the  shadow  of  many 
a  base  intrigue  and  crooked  plot,  in  which  private 
honour  and  political  morality  were  too  often  sacri- 
ficed to  work  a  rival's  downfall,  or  win  a  king's 
smile. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.' 

HE  brilliant  and  versatile  courtier,  soldier* 
and  statesman,  known  to  us  as  Sir  Waltet 
Raleigh,  was  born  in  1552  at  Hayes,  in 
Devonshire.  His  father  was  a  simple 
country  gentleman,  and  his  childhood  was  passed 
within  sight  and  sound  of  those  waves  which  were 
to  form  in  after  life  his  path  to  profit,  adventure, 
conquest,  glory,  and  disgrace. 

While  still  very  young  he  was  sent  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  by  his  father,  but  he  did  not  remain  there 
long.  In  1569  he  left  it,  and  began  his  military  edu- 
cation by  enrolling  himself  in  a  troop  of  gentlemen 
volunteers,  who  were  raised  to  assist  the  Huguenots 
in  France  by  one  of  his  near  kinsmen. 
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In  France  he  remained  six  years ;  and  was  present, 
among  other  engagements,  at  the  disastrous  battles  of 
Jamac  and  Moncontour.  Pie  then  joined  a  small 
English  force  which  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  while  serving  there  became  acquainted  with  an 
officer,  Colonel  Richard  Bingham,  a  man  who  had 
travelled  over  every  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  whose  brain  was  filled  with  the  wildest  schemes 
of  colonization  and  conquest.  Raleigh's  imagination, 
naturally  fervent  and  glowing,  caught  fire  at  the  vivid 
pictures  which  he  painted  of  the  far-famed  Western 
Paradise,  and  he  acceded  eagerly  to  a  proposal  which 
was  made  to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert.  This  distinguished  captain  had  obtained 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  empowering  him  to 
colonize  certain  districts  in  North  America,  and  he 
now  asked  Raleigh  to  join  him  in  a  projected  expedi- 
tion to  the  New  World,  which  promised  well,  but  was 
in  reality  most  unfortunate. 

One  disaster  after  another  scattered  the  hopes  of 
the  adventurers  to  the  winds;  and  in  1579,  Raleigh, 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  country  as  poor  as 
when  he  left  it,  was  glad  to  obtain  the  command  of 
a  company  in  the  army  raised  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  rebels  in  Ireland.  Hitherto  he  had  been  per- 
sonally unknown  to  Elizabeth,  but  on  his  return  from 
Ireland,  chance  threw  an  opportunity  of  an  introduction 
to  her  in  his  way,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  seize.  The 
Queen  one  wet  morning  was  on  her  way  from  her 
palace  to  her  barge,  when  she  came  to  a  part  of 
the  road  so  muddy  that  she  hesitated  to  advance. 
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Instantly  Raleigh  stepped  forward  and  threw  down 
before  her  a  richly-embroidered  cloak  which  he  wore. 
It  was  the  first  step  taken  on  the  dizzy  ladder  which 
was  to  conduct  him,  through  many  alternations  of 
court  favour,  to  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman's  block 
at  last.  Elizabeth  was  charmed  alike  by  the  romantic 
gallantry  of  the  action  and  by  the  manly  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  young  knight  errant.  She  took  him 
into  her  service  on  the  spot,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  favour,  which,  if  it 
never  reached  the  fever  heat  of  that  accorded  to 
Leicester  and  Essex,  was  steady,  and  chequered  by 
but  few  fluctuations. 

In  1583,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  he  again  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five  ships  to 
prosecute  discoveries  in  the  New  World ;  but  this 
expedition,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  was  unfor- 
tunate. Its  only  results  were  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  loss  of  its  able  and  distinguished 
commander,  Admiral  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Of  the 
five  ships  which  composed  it,  the  Golden  Hind  alone 
returned  to  Falmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1583,  and 
Raleigh,  undismayed  by  his  repeated  disappointments, 
immediately  set  about  preparing  a  new  fleet,  which 
sailed  on  the  zyth  of  April  1584. 

This  expedition,  more  fortunate  than  its  prede- 
cessors, was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  land,  to  which  Raleigh,  in  compliment 
to  his  mistress,  gave  the  name  of  Virginia;  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  due  course,  acknowledged  the  complaisance 
of  her  courtier  by  creating  him  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
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and  bestowing  upon  him  a  monopoly  of  vending 
wines  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  appointment  which 
brought  him  in  large  revenues. 

Having  discovered  Virginia,  he  next  proceeded  to 
colonize  it ;  an  undertaking  which  involved  him  in  no 
end  of  trouble,  and  in  very  serious  expense.  His 
first  governor,  Lane,  was  an  imprudent  man,  and  got 
embroiled  with  the  Indians,  which  led  to  a  series  of 
fiascos,  resulting  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  infant 
colony.  Still  Raleigh,  sanguine  where  others  de- 
spaired, lost  neither  heart  nor  hope.  One  colony 
had  disappeared,  and  he  set  himself  patiently  to  plant 
another.  With  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  galleons 
taken  by  his  ships,  he  proceeded  to  fit  out  a  new 
fleet,  and  in  the  April  of  1587  despatched  one  hundred 
and  fifty  settlers  to  Virginia,  under  the  command  ol 
Mr.  John  White,  whom  he  appointed  his  new  governor 
there.  The  choice  of  Lane  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  that  of  White  was  scarcely  less  so.  He  chose  to 
deviate  from  the  minute  instructions  given  him  by 
his  employer,  and  involved  those  committed  to  his 
charge  in  such  a  series  of  misfortunes,  that  they  at 
last,  in  a  manner,  forced  him  to  leave  them. 

On  the  zyth  of  August  1587  he  sailed  from 
Roanoak,  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
arrived  in  England,  the  colony  at  the  date  of  his 
departure  consisting  of  eighty-nine  men,  seventeen 
women,  and  eleven  children. 

He  found  his  native  land  in  a  state  of  the  most 
intense  excitement  Philip,  the  powerful  king  of 
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Spain,  had  resolved  to  conquer  England ;  the  Pope 
had  blessed  the  enterprise,  and  declared  it  holy,  and 
had  furthermore,  by  a  bull  which  he  issued,  deposed 
the  heretic  Elizabeth,  and  assigned  the  crown  to 
Philip  as  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
no  longer  a.  question  of  utilizing  discoveries  in  the 
New  World,  but  of  national  existence ;  yet  Raleigh, 
who  was  engaged  along  with  the  Queen's  most  trusted 
councillors  and  commanders  in  devising  measures 
for  the  national  defence,  found  time  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  his  governor,  and  to  procure  for  him 
two  ships  with  the  needful  supplies. 

White  sailed,  but  only  to  encounter  fresh  misfor- 
tunes. He  had  scarcely  been  a  few  days  at  sea  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  forced  to  put  back  to  the  port  he  had 
left  with  his  disabled  ships ;  and  in  the  urgency  of 
the  national  crisis,  it  was  impossible,  for  the  present, 
to  repair  his  loss. 

The  Invincible  Armada — so  the  invading  fleet  was 
proudly  named — was  the  greatest  that  had  ever  sailed 
from  any  port  of  Spain,  or,  indeed,  of  the  world. 
Philip  had  been  three  years  in  collecting  and  prepar- 
ing it  Tn  fitting  it  out  he  had  employed  with  lavish 
hands  the  gold  which  was,  continually  flowing  into  his 
treasury  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Peru.  His 
resources  were  such  as  no  other  power  in  Europe 
could  compete  with ;  his  navy  was  unrivalled ;  and 
his  army  at  once  better  disciplined  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  that  of  any  other  European  State. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  and  twenty  caravels 
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composed  the  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  seven 
squadrons,  each  with  a  separate  commander,  the  whole 
being  under  the  supreme  authority  of  a  generalissimo, 
the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia.  In  addition  to  the 
ordnance  and  other  warlike  stores,  Philip,  confident  of 
success,  had  loaded  his  ships  with  everything  requisite 
for  taking  possession  of  a  conquered  country.  The 
holds  of  the  vessels  resembled  so  many  farmyards, 
being  filled  with  horses,  mules,  waggons,  wheels, 
spades,  mattocks,  baskets,  and  shovels.  There  were 
also  on  board  the  fleet  passengers  and  stores  of  even 
a  more  unwarlike  kind.  Philip,  in  his  bigoted  zeal, 
had  despatched  along  with  the  expedition  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ecclesiastics  of  various  grades,  and  these 
holy  men  brought  along  with  them  the  arguments  on 
which  they  were  most  accustomed  to  rely  in  theo- 
logical controversies,  to  wit,  chains,  wheels,  racks,  and 
hollow  braziers,  which,  filled  with  glowing  charcoal, 
and  applied  to  the  feet  of  the  heretical  English,  might 
convince  them  what  a  deadly  sin  it  was  to  read  and 
possess  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  Every  one  of 
these  items  was  fully  known  to  the  people  they  came 
to  conquer;  but  the  free,  bold  spirit  of  the  race,  in- 
stead of  sinking  into  submission,  rose  proudly  up  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Hopelessly  outnumbered,  forced 
to  fight  at  fearful  odds,  Philip  might  conquer  England, 
but  not  before  he  had  made  of  it  one  vast  grave. 

Elizabeth,  casting  aside  the  frailties  and  foibles 
which  marked  her  lighter  hours,  appeared  what  she 
really  was,  the  sagacious,  politic  sovereign,  the  mother 
and  guardian  of  her  people.  Prudent,  vigilant,  brave, 
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but  not  rash,  her  demeanour  inspired  confidence  in 
every  class  of  her  subjects.  She  appeared  in  public 
with  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  high  resolve,  and 
expressed  herself  in  terms  worthy  of  the  leader  of  a 
resolute  and  heroic  nation.  'God,'  she  said,  'she 
was  confident,  would  never  desert  the  cause  of  His 
Church,  or  suffer  its  enemies  to  triumph.'  This  noble 
faith  found  an  answering  echo  in  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  people ;  for  the  Reformed  religion  had  struck 
its  roots  so  deep  that  it  had  entwined  itself  with  the 
very  life  of  the  nation.  All  ranks  and  classes  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  eager  devotion  with  which 
they  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and 
that  there  was  much  need  of  this  unanimity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  no  one  could  doubt  The  besi 
troops  of  the  country  were  in  Hollarfti ;  there  was  no 
standing  army ;  the  Queen's  ships  were  few  in  number, 
and  not  very  well  appointed ;  and  her  whole  revenues 
were  totally  inadequate  to  raise  a  force  at  all  fitted  to 
cope  with  that  of  Philip.  In  these  circumstances  she 
appealed  for  aid  to  her  subjects.  She  sent  a  message 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  to  ask 
what  they  would  be  willing  to  do  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  Corporation  in  return  asked  what 
the  Privy  Council  and  her  Majesty  would  expect 
from  them.  '  Fifteen  ships,'  they  were  told,  '  and  five 
thousand  men.'  Two  days  afterwards  they  sent  a 
message,  to  say  that  they  had  ready  ten  thousand  men 
and  thirty  ships  amply  furnished.  The  example  of 
London  was  quickly  followed  by  the  whole  country. 
Simultaneously,  and  as  if  animated  only  by  one  heart 
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and  soul,  the  whole  of  England  rose  in  arms,  the 
maritime  counties  being  most  forward  in  their  warlike 
preparations.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  Milford. 
Plymouth  was  put  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as 
possible,  and  garrisoned  by  five  thousand  men  from 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Along  with  these,  commanding 
the  force  of  the  Stanneries,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whom  the  Queen  had  appointed  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Portland,  of  which  he 
had  also  the  charge,  was  fortified  as  well  as  the  time 
would  permit,  and  troops  were  sent  to  it  and  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  defensive  positions  along 
the  coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
Every  corner  of  the  land  rang  with  the  clang  of  arms, 
and  every  man  able  to  bear  a  weapon  was  eager  to 
volunteer  in  defence  of  his  country  and  religion. 
'  Our  master,'  wrote  a  Jesuit  spy,  '  seemeth  scarce 
aware  of  the  effect  which  his  challenge  has  produced.' 
In  addition  to  this  general  rising  all  over  the 
country,  the  Queen  commanded  two  armies  to  be 
levied.  The  first,  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  she  committed  to  the  command 
of  her  unworthy  favourite,  Leicester,  and  it  was  en- 
camped at  Tilbury  in  Essex ;  the  other,  which  num- 
bered twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  was 
commanded  by  her  near  kinsman,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
an  experienced  and  able  soldier.  In  addition,  also, 
to  what  they  had  done  before,  the  city  of  London 
raised  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  besides  which 
they  had  other  reserves,  a  circumstance  which  so 
emboldened  many,  that  they  began  to  cry  down  the 
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necessity  for  any  great  effort  by  sea, — a  dangerous 
delusion,  against  which  Raleigh  strenuously  lifted  his 
voice. 

'  I  hold,'  said  he,  '  that  England  without  the  aid 
of  her  fleet  is  unable  to  debar  any  enemy  from  land- 
ing, and  it  would  be  most  perilous  to  make  the  ad- 
venture ;  for  the  encouragement  of  a  first  victory  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  discouragement  of  being  beaten 
to  the  invaded,  might  draw  after  it  most  disastrous 
consequences.'  This  remonstrance  was  not  without 
effect,  and  every  sinew  was  strained  to  get  afloat  an 
efficient  fleet.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  lack  of  able 
captains  and  admirals, — men  who  had  won  both  profit 
and  glory  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  who  knew,  by 
the  experience  gained  in  many  a  bloody  sea-fight,  the 
qualities  of  the  foe  against  whom  they  were  so  soon 
to  be  matched.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the 
High  Admiral  of  England,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  undei  him  were  the  most  renowned  cap- 
tains of  our  early  maritime  history, — Drake,  Frobisher, 
Seymour,  and  Hawkins. 

Uncertain  of  the  point  of  attack,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  made  as  prudent  a  disposition  of  his  fleet  as 
he  could.  He  divided  it  into  three  parts,  placing 
the  largest  vessels  in  the  centre,  which  he  commanded 
himself.  Drake  he  stationed  with  twenty  ships  and 
five  pinnaces  on  the  side  of  Ushant,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  while  he  sent  Hawkins  to  take  up  a  position 
between  his  own  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  Lord  Henry 
Seymour  he  despatched  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Dunkirk,  with  directions  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  impart  to  him  any  information  which  he  might 
obtain. 

And  now  came  a  pause  of  awful  expectation,  which 
some  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  advised  her  to  sig- 
nalize by  a  Roman  Catholic  Saint  Bartholomew ;  but 
this  she  steadily  and  indignantly  refused  to  do,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  fidelity  of  her  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  who  not  only  disregarded  the  invitations  of 
the  Pope  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  but  fitted  out 
vessels  at  their  own  expense  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  which  they  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  But  although  she 
declined  to  defend  herself  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
massacre,  she  neglected  no  measure  of  prudence 
which  could  increase  her  popularity  or  encourage  the 
army.  She  took  up  her  abode  near  Tilbury,  and 
when  the  Armada  was  daily  expected,  reviewed  the 
army  there  in  person.  Mounted  on  a  noble  war- 
horse,  magnificently  dressed,  with  a  marshal's  trun- 
cheon in  her  hand,  and  a  corselet  of  steel  laced  over 
her  glittering  robes,  she  addressed  her  soldiers  with 
looks  and  tones  to  which  the  emotion  of  the  moment 
lent  the  most  impressive  eloquence  and  dignity.  She 
was  there  as  no  puppet-king  acting  a  studied  part  in 
some  holiday  pageant,  but  the  heroic  Queen  of  a  free 
and  imperilled  people  ;  and  as  the  Black  Prince  might 
have  spoken  on  the  desperate  field  of  Crecy,  so  she 
ipoke  at  Tilbury. 

'My  loving  people,'  said  the  fearless  daughter  of 
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the  Tudors,  '  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that 
are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery ; 
but  I  assure  you  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust 
my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear  !  I 
have  always  so  behaved  myself,  that,  under  God,  I 
have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in 
the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my  subjects ;  and 
therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not 
as  for  my  own  recreation  or  sport,  but  as  being  re- 
solved, in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or 
die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  for 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my 
blood  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman ;  but  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too,  and 
think  it  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realms,  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  shall 
grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms,  I  myself 
will  be  your  general — the  judge  and  rewarder  of 
every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know 
already  by  your  forwardness  that  you  have  deserved 
rewards  and  crowns,  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In 
the  meantime,  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my 
stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  more 
noble  or  more  worthy  subject;  nor  will  I  suffer  my- 
self to  doubt  but  that  by  your  obedience  to  my 
general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  by  your 
valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous 
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victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  king 
dom,  and  my  people.' 

On  the  2oth  of  May  the  great  fleet  sailed.  It  left 
the  Tagus  amid  priestly  blessings  and  the  loud  and 
vehement  cheering  of  a  multitude  who  already  in 
imagination  saw  their  king  the  conqueror  of  England- 
Tne  instructions  of  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief, 
preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  show  that  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia's  intentions  were  to  have 
a  general  rendezvous  off  Cape  Finisterre,  but  if  any 
vessels  got  separated  from  the  main  body,  they  were 
to  steer  for  the  Groyne,  from  whence  the  whole  fleet 
were  to  make  for  the  shores  of  England;  the  point 
of  meeting  there  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  but  if  this  should  be  found  impossible, 
they  were  to  steer  for  Mount's  Bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall.  Great  preparations  were  also  at  this 
juncture  made  in  Flanders,  and  a  huge  flotilla 
equipped  there,  destined  to  convey  troops  intended 
to  co-operate  with  those  on  board  the  fleet,  as  soon 
as  the  Armada  should  have  succeeded  in  making 
good  a  landing.  'Man  proposes,'  the  proverb  tells 
us,  '  but  God  disposes.'  It  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  any  one  of  these  instructions  into  effect.  The 
first  check  the  fleet  received  was  off  Cape  Finistetre, 
where  it  encountered  such  a  violent  storm  that  the 
larger  ships  were  dispersed,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
sunk  and  driven  for  refuge  to  different  adjacent  har- 
bours. News  of  this  disaster  was  quickly  conveyed 
to  England.  The  whole  Armada,  it  was  reported, 
was  sunk,  upon  which  the  Queen,  who  was  quite  as 
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frugal  as  she  was  brave  and  high-spirited,  directed 
four  of  her  largest  ships  to  be  laid  up,  in  order  to 
save  expense. 

'  Rather  than  do  such  an  imprudent  action  at  such 
a  moment,'  said  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Howard, 
'  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  cost  of  these  four  ships.' 
He  then  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  sail  towards  Spain,  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  if  it  were  found 
to  be  as  much  disabled  as  was  reported,  or  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  seas. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  part  of  his  squadron 
gave  chase  to  fourteen  Spanish  ships  which  were  seen 
between  Ushant  and  Stilly;  but  they  escaped,  and 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Armada,  succeeded  in 
making  their  second  rendezvous  off  the  Groyne,  or 
Corunna,  as  it  is  now  called,  where  they  arrived,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  shattered  condition. 

Meanwhile  the  English  High  Admiral,  afraid  that 
some  of  them  might  reach  Plymouth  in  his  absence, 
returned  with  all  haste  thither,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival,  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief,  having 
heard  from  some  fishermen  that  he  had  laid  up  his 
ships,  left  the  Groyne  and  set  sail  for  England.  Still, 
however,  the  elements  were  unpropitious,  and  seemed 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  heretics.  The  passage  of 
the  huge  fleet  of  the  faithful  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  was  slow  and  perilous  in  the  extreme;  one 
hour  it  was  becalmed,  the  next  saw  it  involved  in 
thick  fogs,  the  next  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  con- 
trary winds.  In  vain,  with  Catholic  zeal,  they  invoked 
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the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  God,  it  seemed,  had 
deserted  His  chosen  and  gone  over  to  the  side  o'  the 
enemy.  At  last,  on  the  ipth  of  July,  the  stor*^ -vexed 
Armada  entered  the  British  Channel,  and  there,  to- 
wards sunset,  it  was  observed  off  the  Lizard  Point, 
spread  like  a  huge  half  moon  over  the  summer  seas, 
by  Fleming,  the  captain  of  a  Scottish  pirate.  His 
resolution  was  taken  at  once.  Crowding  all  sail,  he 
made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  Plymouth, 
and  at  once  conveyed  the  astounding  intelligence  to 
Howard.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  different  ships 
were  engaged  in  a  game  of  bowls  on  the  Hoe,  from 
which  they  were  recalled  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  task  of  warping  out  the  ships  began. 
This  was  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing freshly  from  the  south-west.  It  was  managed, 
however,  both  quickly  and  skilfully,  and,  as  it  proved, 
in  plenty  of  time,  for  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  Saturday  the  zoth  of  July,  that  the 
enemy  was  first  descried. 

The  vessels  composing  the  Armada  were,  as 
Fleming  had  reported,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  the  half  moon  stretching  from  horn  to 
horn  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  seven  miles,  and 
presenting,  from  the  size  and  height  of  the  larger 
ships,  an  extremely  imposing  and  majestic  appear- 
ance. But  this  very  circumstance  of  their  height 
and  bulk,  which  struck  terror  into  all  inexperienced 
eyes,  inspired  Howard  and  his  officers  with  alacrity 
and  confidence.  They  had  encountered  these  huge 
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Spanish  hulks  before,  and  knew  how  impossible  it 
was  to  manage  them,  especially  in  stormy  weather. 
With  their  own  lighter  vessels  and  superior  seaman- 
ship, they  felt  confident,  now  that  they  had  seen  it, 
that  they  could  out-manceuvre  and  finally  defeat  the 
much-vaunted  Armada.  Howard  accordingly  drew 
off  his  vessels  to  one  side,  and  suffering  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  to  pass,  immediately  doubled  upon  its 
rear,  and  followed  it  for  some  time  without  offering 
it  any  molestation. 

A  pinnace  called  the  Disdain,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jonas  Bradbury,  was  then  selected  to  begin 
the  battle,  which  she  did  by  carrying  a  defiance  to 
the  enemy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  then 
retiring  after  discharging  her  ordnance  against  the 
vessel  which  happened  to  be  nearest  to  her.  The 
Admiral's  own  ship,  the  Ark  Royal^  then  advanced, 
and  singling  out  one  of  the  largest  Spanish  galleons, 
poured  a  well-directed  broadside  into  her.  At  the 
same  moment  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  at- 
tacked that  division  of  the  Armada  which  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  Rear-Admiral  Juan  de 
Ricaldo.  He  fought  with  courage  and  obstinacy,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  fury  of  the  English  onset ;  his 
squadron  was  dispersed,  one  of  his  ships  was  burnt, 
and  the  flag-ship  itself,  with  fifty-five  thousand  ducats 
on  board,  was  taken  by  Drake,  who  immediately 
distributed  the  money  among  his  sailors. 

The  Spanish  commander,  whose  chief  object  at  the 
moment  was  to  pass  through  the  Channel  to  Calais, 
where  he  expected  to  meet  the  squadron  of  the  Duke 
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of  Parma,  meanwhile  continued  his  course  in  spite  of 
these  reverses,  contenting  himself  with  crowding  all 
sail,  and  throwing  out  signals  for  his  heterogeneous 
fleet  to  keep  up  with  him  if  possible ;  and  Howard, 
satisfied  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  intermitted 
hostilities  until  forty  vessels,  which  had  been  left 
behind  at  Plymouth,  should  have  joined  him.  In 
this  manner  that  eventful  Sunday,  the  zist  of  July, 
came  to  a  close. 

On  Monday,  the  English  still  stood  off,  willing  that 
the  Armada,  before  they  attacked  it  in  earnest,  should 
advance  farther  up  the  Channel.  On  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  23d  July,  they  were  reinforced  by  a  small 
squadron  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  Spaniards 
were  then  opposite  Portland,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  them  at  once.  Many  of  the  officers,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  and  more  inexperienced,  were 
anxious  to  board  the  enemy  without  delay,  but 
Howard,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  and  of  his 
more  distinguished  captains,  resolutely  opposed  this 
course.  '  There  is  no  use  in  boarding,'  he  said  ;  '  our 
light  ships  can  approach  near  enough  to  give  broad- 
sides every  shot  ot  which  shall  tell ;  while  from  their 
great  size,  the  enemy  will  never  once  be  able  to  get 
their  ordnance  to  bear  upon  us.'  He  therefore  kept 
his  squadron,  which  consisted  of  almost  one  hundred 
ships,  constantly  in  motion,  hovering  around  the  huge, 
unwieldy  Spanish  galleons,  ready  to  take. advantage 
of  every  breath  of  favourable  wind  to  dart  forward, 
pour  in  a  broadside,  an.l  then  retire  out  of  range  of 
the  Spanish  guns ;  only  to  return  again  and  pour  in 
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another  discharge  before  they  had  time  to  reload. 
This  harassing  combat  continued  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  Spaniards  tried  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  bear- 
ing down  upon  their  assailants,  and  so  forcing  them 
to  come  to  close  quarters ;  but  this  course  of  tactics, 
which  would  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the 
English,  Howard  and  his  captains  dexterously  avoided. 
Separating  into  small  divisions,  they  glided  between 
the  great  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  managed  to  evade 
them — all  except  one  small  squadron  of  six  ships,  led 
by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Thomas  Howard. 
These  got  so  far  separated  from  the  main  body,  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  coming 
abreast  of  them,  began  an  engagement  which  lasted 
for  two  hours,  and  in  which  Frobisher  and  his  mer- 
chantmen fought  with  the  utmost  valour  and  resolution 
against  the  far  superior  force  with  which  they  were 
encompassed.  So  obstinately  did  they  defend  them- 
selves, that  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  unequal 
battle  until  the  Ix>rd  High  Admiral,  perceiving  their 
plight,  began  to  move  to  their  assistance,  which  had 
the  effect  of  detaching  some  of  their  assailants. 

The  Spanish  admiral,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Howard's  intention,  at  once  sent  sixteen  of  his  best- 
equipped  galleons  to  endeavour  to  intercept  him. 
A  very  sanguinary  engagement  followed  this  move- 
ment, in  which  the  Spaniards  fought  bravely,  but  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  their  guns  were  so  high  above  the 
water  that  the  greater  portion  of  their  shot  flew,  over 
the  heads  of  their  assailants,  while  every  broadside 
of  the  English  did  such  deadly  execution,  that  at  last, 
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disabled  and  dispirited,  they  were  glad  to  sheer  off, 
leaving  the  victory  with  Howard,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  his  brave  subordinate  Frobisher 
had  also  repulsed  the  squadron  with  which  he  had 
been  fighting  for  many  hours.  Night  coming  on  put 
an  end  to  the  battle,  leaving  the  English  victors,  with 
a  large  Venetian  ship  and  several  transports  in  their 
hands. 

Next  day  the  Spaniards  showed  great  disinclina- 
tion to  fight,  and  by  some  oversight  the  powder  of 
the  English  having  become  exhausted,  they  were 
forced  to  suspend  operations  until  a  fresh  supply 
arrived.  During  the  whole  of  the  24th  they  continued 
inactive,  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  having 
received  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  Captain 
Hawkins  attacked  and  took  a  large  Portuguese 
galleon,  which  had  dropped  astern.  Three  galleasses 
attempted  to  rescue  her,  but  had  much  ado  to  escape 
themselves.  At  this  juncture  the  wind  fell  to  a  dead 
calm,  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Spanish 
vessels  to  complete  inactivity,  while  the  lighter  Eng- 
lish ships,  towed  hither  and  thither  by  the  long-boats, 
at  once  took  the  offensive  and  subjected  them  to  a 
galling  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  action  became 
general.  The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  San 
Martin,  had  her  mainmast  shot  away,  and  was  so 
much  disabled  that  she  would  have  been  taken,  if  his 
Vice-Admiral,  Recaldo,  had  not  come  to  his  assistance. 
This,  and  the  failure  for  the  second  time  of  the 
English  supplies  of  powder,  saved  him.  Unable  for 
ttant  of  ammunition  to  continue  the  fi^ht,  Howard 
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and  his  captains  dexterously  availed  themselves  of 
the  rising  wind,  and  bore  away  out  of  range  of  shot. 

Meanwhile  the  Armada,  although  crippled  and 
shattered,  and  unspeakably  harassed  by  the  English 
squadrons  which  hung  upon  her  rear,  continued  to 
advance  up  the  Channel,  still  presenting  from  the 
number  of  the  ships  such  an  imposing  appearance 
chat  her  progress  excited  the  most  lively  emotions  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  maritime  counties.  False 
rumours  of  the  complete  success  of  the  Spaniards 
were  spread  abroad,  and  eagerly  listened  to  in  Rome 
and  Madrid.  In  Paris,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  flourishing 
his  sword  above  his  head,  shouted  Victoria,  as  loud 
as  he  could  bawl ;  and  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Allen  gave 
a  great  feast  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  invited  to 
it  all  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  popish  capital.  There  was  one  universal  Te 
Deum  throughout  Catholic  Europe  over  the  conquest 
of  England,  and  all  the  while  never  was  England  so 
instinct  with  rampant,  defiant  life.  As  the  Armada 
swept  past  on  her  disastrous  path,  crowds  flocked  to 
the  beach  to  watch  her,  and  from  every  harbour,  from 
every  fishing  village  she  passed,  boats,  pinnaces,  small 
craft  of  every  kind  shot  out,  eager  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  coming  hour  of  retribution.  The  carcase  was 
before  them,  and  from  many  a  rock-built  eyrie,  from 
many  an  ancient  castle,  the  island  eagles  flocked  to 
their  prey. 

On  the  zyth,  the  Spanish  generalissimo  accom- 
plished the  object  he  had  been  striving  after  for 
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weeks:  he  cast  anchor  before  Calais,  and  at  once 
despatched  an  express  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  be- 
seeching him  to  send  him  without  delay  forty  fly- 
boats,  and  urging  him  to  embark  his  whole  army  at 
once.  But  Medina  Sidonia  was  a  month  behind  his 
time,  and  that  month's  delay  had  rendered  Parma 
powerless.  His  ill-built  boats  were  already  rotting  in 
the  harbour,  they  were  warped,  leaky,  unseaworthy ; 
sickness  had  decimated  his  troops ;  his  provisions  were 
BO  nearly  exhausted  that  famine  stared  him  in  the 
face ;  and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  a  Dutch  fleet, 
commanded  by  Count  Justin  of  Nassau,  blockaded 
the  only  harbours  from  which  he  could  put  to  sea, 

It  was  evident  that  no  assistance  could  be  expected 
from  him  ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  invasion  being 
thus  disarranged  and  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief  continued  to  lie  in  Calais  har« 
bour,  considering,  perhaps,  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
until  Lord  Howard  in  a  startling  and  unexpected 
manner  put  an  end  to  his  meditations,  and  lent  to 
the  vaunted  Armada  wings  of  fear,  which  carried 
her  out  of  the  English  Channel  a  great  deal  faster 
than  she  had  entered  it 

Selecting  eight  of  his  smallest  and  least  useful 
ships,  the  English  admiral  filled  them  with  com- 
bustibles, and  entrusted  them  to  two  of  his  most 
experienced  captains,  Young  and  Prowse.  These 
officers  conducted  them  at  midnight  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Armada,  fired  the  trains,  and  then 
taking  to  their  boats,  left  the  burning  ships  to  drift 
down  upon  the  enemy.  Blazing  above,  below,  one 
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glowing  mass  of  fire  from  stem  to  stern,  they  ad- 
vanced upon  the  luckless  fleet,  which,  however,  did 
not  wait  to  receive  them.  Frantic  with  terror,  the 
Spaniards  cut  their  cables,  and  fled  in  dismay  to- 
wards every  point  of  heaven.  One  of  the  largest  of 
their  galleons,  failing  to  get  off,  was  stranded  near 
the  town,  and  taken  after  a  desperate  fight,  during 
which  her  captain  and  four  hundred  men  were  slain. 

When  the  fire-ships  had  burned  down,  and  the 
panic  was  somewhat  abated,  the  Spanish  general- 
issimo tried  to  gather  his  lost  chickens  under  his 
wings  again,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  nowhere 
visible,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  signals  he 
could  make.  Some  had  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  some  lay  near  Gravelines ;  only  a  very  few 
rejoined  him,  and  these  the  English  prevented  from 
taking  up  their  old  safe  position  in  Calais  Roads. 
They  then  tried  to  make  for  Dunkirk,  and  found  it 
closed  against  them  also,  and  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing that  disastrous  night,  the  battle  began  again  in 
earnest  from  all  points.  Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins, 
Fenton,  Raleigh,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  all 
fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet  at  once,  intent  upon  com- 
pleting the  havoc  which  the  midnight  surprise  had 
begun ;  many  large  galleons  were  sunk,  others  were 
taken ;  every  hour  increased  the  fury  and  ardour  of 
the  assailants,  and  redoubled  their  hopes  of  victory. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  at  last  abandoning  those 
delusive  hopes  of  conquest  which  had  buoyed  him  up, 
thought  now  only  of  how  he  could  escape  most  quickly 
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and  safely.  On  the  2Qth  he  tried  to  fly  southwards 
towards  the  Straits  of  Calais,  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
to  steer  in  that  direction,  when  the  wind  changed, 
and,  freshening  into  a  gale,  threatened  to  drive  him 
on  the  shores  of  Zealand,  which  abounded  in  danger- 
ous quicksands  and  shallows.  From  this,  which 
would  have  been  destruction  in  another  shape,  he 
was  saved  by  the  wind  again  veering  to  the  south-west, 
which  enabled  him  to  tack  and  regain  the  open  sen, 
where  he  continued  to  cruise  about  until  the  evening, 
when  he  called  a  council  of  war.  Before  this  body 
of  his  officers  he  laid  their  unhappy  condition,  thi 
inability  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  help  them,  and 
the  manifest  superiority  of  the  English,  who,  while 
they  had  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  disastrous 
losses,  had  themselves  lost  only  one  small  vessel ;  in 
his  opinion  the  best,  almost  the  only  course  before 
them,  was  to  sail  round  Scotland,  and  return  to  Spain 
by  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland. 

This  advice,  which  betokened  great  ignorance  01 
the  stormy  seas  he  proposed  to  brave,  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  war,  and  next  morning,  what  was 
left  of  the  Armada  set  sail  for  the  north,  much 
harassed  by  the  English  squadrons,  which,  hanging 
upon  their  rear,  seized  the  disabled  vessels,  sunk  the 
smaller  craft,  and  from  time  to  time  singling  out  a 
great  galleon,  compelled  her  to  fight.  These  com- 
bats generally  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  destruction  of  Medina's  whole 
fleet  appeared  inevitable,  when  the  powder  and  shot 
supplied  to  the  Queen's  ships  again  fell  short,  and 
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they  were  forced  from  want  of  ammunition  to  return 
home. 

Scarcely  had  they  abandoned  the  chase,  when  the 
poor  remnant  of  the  Armada  was  again  attacked  by  a 
violent  storm,  which  flung  them  upon  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  the  coasts  of  Argyll 
and  the  Western  Islands,  whilst  a  small  division, 
driven  back  into  the  English  Channel,  fell  a  prey  to 
Elizabeth's  cruisers. 

Only  fifty-three  ships  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  found  their  way  back  to  Spain,  and  these 
were  shattered  by  the  tear  and  wear  of  many  a 
disastrous  fight,  crippled  by  the  storm  and  tempest, 
so  utterly  shorn  of  the  state  and  splendour  with  which 
they  set  out,  with  crews  so  hunger-worn  and  emaci- 
ated, so  exhausted  with  sickness  and  cold,  that  no 
one  who  had  seen  them  could  ever  forget  their  ap- 
pearance. After  this  fashion  his  Invincible  Armada 
returned  to  Philip,  and  although  he  bore  the  defeat 
of  what  had  been  the  mightiest  fleet  in  the  world 
with  his  customary  impassiveness,  he  indulged  in 
no  more  vain  dreams  either  about  the  conquest  or 
conversion  of  England.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she  and 
her  captains  promptly  acknowledged,  in  the  many 
apparently  accidental  circumstances  which  had  con- 
duced to  their  preservation,  the  overruling  and  pro- 
tecting hand  of  God,  which  had  interfered  in  their 
extremity  to  save  them.  She  appointed  a  medal  to 
be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  with  the 
inscription,  l  Afflavit  Deus  et  dissipanturj  and  by 
her  orders  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
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occasion  was  prepared  for  use  throughout  the  king- 
dom. On  the  8th  of  September,  eleven  banners 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  were  brought  to  the 
capital,  and  after  being  publicly  displayed  there, 
were  hung  up  over  London  Bridge ;  and  on  the  24th 
November  the  Queen  made  a  triumphal  progress 
through  the  city,  in  honour  of  the  great  deliverance 
vouchsafed  to  her.  She  was  seated  in  a  magnificent 
throne  chariot,  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  attended 
by  her  Privy  Council,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the 
judges  and  bishops,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the 
nobility.  Her  footmen  and  pensioners  marched  around 
her  chariot,  then  came  the  Earl  of  Essex  leading  her 
richly-caparisoned  horse  of  State,  after  him  came  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  on  either  side  of  them  the 
royal  guard,  commanded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
sumptuously  dressed,  as  Elizabeth  liked  her  personal 
attendants  to  be.  Proceeding  to  St  Paul's,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  there,  before  the  assembled  crowds,  and 
reverently  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  signal 
victory  with  which  He  had  blest  her  arms.  The 
whole  assembled  clergy  then  sang  a  litany,  and  in  the 
grey  gloom  of  the  November  afternoon  she  drove  back 
to  her  palace  at  Somerset  House  by  torchlight. 

For  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Armada,  Raleigh  received  an  augmentation  to 
his  patent  of  wines,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  offend  his  royal  mistress  in  such  a 
manner  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  fellow  courtiers 
were  disposed  to  consider  his  disgrace  as  permanent 


CHAPTER  II. 

'  Oh  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours.' 

?LIZABETH,  as  is  well  known,  affected  to 
consider  all  her  more  favoured  courtiers 
as  her  devoted  lovers,  and  Raleigh,  in 
common  with  Essex  and  Sidney,  was 
accustomed  to  use  language  in  which  he  described 
his  royal  mistress,  now  approaching  sixty,  as  instinct 
with  all  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  life's  luxuriant 
prime.  Her  wrinkled  face,  according  to  Sir  Walter, 
vas  fair  as  Diana's,  lustrous  as  that  of  the  sea-born 
goddess  of  beauty ;  and  dire,  therefore,  was  the  wrath 
of  this  paragon  of  women,  when  she  found  that  her 
eloquent  swain  had,  while  amusing  her  royal  ear 
with  his  choicest  flatteries,  carried  his  fickle  vows 
elsewhere,  and  wooed  and  won  Elizabeth  Throg- 
niorton,  one  of  her  fair  maids  of  honour.  In  her 
first  impulse  of  anger  she  committed  both  husband 
snd  wife  to  the  Tower,  where  Raleigh  languished 
until  he  found  means  to  atone  for  his  offence,  and 
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flatter  himself  once  more  into  her  favour,  when  he 
was  released,  and  the  manor  of  Sherborne  in  Dorset- 
shire bestowed  upon  him  as  a  compensation  for  his 
sufferings,  with  the  intimation  that  for  the  present 
he  must  remain  there  in  a  species  of  honourable 
exile,  and  not  venture  to  show  himself  at  court. 

In  this  enforced  seclusion  his  imagination  recurred 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  youth  to  his  boyish  dreams 
of  discovery  and  adventure,  and  in  1594  he  de- 
spatched Jacob  Whiddon,  an  officer  who  had  been 
long  in  his  service,  to  explore  the  regions  of  the  New 
World  for  that  lost  El  Dorado  of  which  the  Spanish 
soldiery  told  such  wondrous  tales  in  their  guard- 
rooms and  around  their  camp-fires ;  and  when  Whid- 
don returned  with  his  report,  Sir  Walter,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  fitted  out  a  considerable  fleet,  in 
command  of  which  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the 
beginning  of  February  1595,  caring  not  much,  per- 
haps, in  that  moment  of  supreme  excitement  and 
hope,  for  Elizabeth's  smiles  or  frowns. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of 
Guiana,  but  not  of  the  fabled  mines  of  gold  which 
were  to  make  of  their  fortunate  discoverer  a  second 
Croesus.  In  the  vain  search  after  this  imaginary 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  Raleigh  and  his  men 
ascended  the  Orinoco  and  some  of  its  tributaries  in 
boats,  and  found  everywhere  the  lush  luxuriance  of 
tropic  beauty,  but  not  the  gold  which  they  so  ardently 
desired  to  find. 

This  boat  voyage  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  en- 
tailed upon  them  many  hardships, — hunger,  cold,  and 
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weariness  unspeakable.  The  rainy  season  overtook 
them  on  their  return,  and  it  was  amid  torrents  of 
rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning  such  as  they  had 
never  before  heard  or  seen,  that  the  travel-worn, 
dispirited  Englishmen  rejoined  their  ships. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  in  England,  where  Sir 
Walter  found  the  Queen  in  a  worse  temper  with  him 
than  when  he  set  out  In  these  circumstances  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  immediately  colonizing 
Guiana ;  but  six  months  after  his  return,  still  itching 
after  the  gold  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  find,  he 
fitted  out  and  despatched  to  the  scene  of  his  dis- 
coveries two  ships,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Keymis,  an  officer  who  had  served 
under  him  in  the  former  expedition. 

Captain  Keymis  had  orders  to  survey  as  much  oi 
the  country  as  he  could,  and  to  collect  all  possible 
information  about  the  routes  into  the  interior.  These 
objects  he  accomplished  very  successfully,  and  re- 
turned to  London  in  the  June  of  1596. 

During  his  absence  Raleigh  had  not  been  idle. 
Although  the  Queen  had  not  yet  forgiven  him  fully, 
she  appointed  him  to  a  command  in  the  fleet  which, 
under  Lord  Essex  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
Howard,  accomplished  the  brilliant  feat  of  cutting 
out  and  destroying  the  huge  fleet  of  Philip,  under 
the  very  guns  of  Cadiz,  a  success  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  capture  and  sack  of  the  town. 
Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  Cadiz, 
Raleigh  fitted  out  another  ship  for  a  third  voyage 
to  Guiana,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
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Captain  Bertie.  His  instructions  were  similar  to 
those  of  Captain  Keymis ;  he  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  discover  where  the  hidden  mines  were, 
and  how  they  could  be  made  most  easily  accessible ; 
but  his  search,  like  that  of  Keymis,  was  fruitless. 
The  golden  mirage,  continually  playing  before  their 
dazzled  imaginations,  lured  them  onwards,  only 
to  elude  their  grasp,  and  in  due  course,  he  also 
returned  with  his  tale  of  disappointment,  and  arrived 
in  Plymouth  towards  the  end  of  June.  He  found 
Raleigh  too  busy  for  the  moment  to  attend  to  his 
story,  or  employ  himself  as  he  usually  did,  with  fresh 
schemes  of  discovery.  Guiana  could  wait,  but  so 
could  not  the  projects  which  he  had  now  in  hand. 
These  projects  were  very  dissimilar,  and  yet  the  one 
depended  much  more  upon  the  other  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  His  whole  soul  was  intent 
upon  preparing  another  great  naval  expedition  against 
Spain;  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  this  upon 
the  extensive  scale  which  he  desired,  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  his  own  return  to  court,  and  he  saw 
that  this  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  favourite  and  the  Secretary.  He 
accordingly  strove  with  all  his  power  to  make  peace 
between  Essex  and  Cecil.  It  was  no  easy  task.  He 
had  first  to  overcome  the  jealousy  and  distrust  with 
which  Essex  had  always  regarded  himself,  and  then 
to  get  him  to  relinquish  the  suspicion  and  enmity 
which  he  had  constantly  displayed  towards  Cecil ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  both  men  well, 
and  he  accomplished  his  object  at  last,  after  infinite 
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trouble  and  pains.  His  own  restoration  to  court  and 
to  court  favour  followed.  The  Queen,  obliged  to  him 
for  the  greater  quietness  and  peace  which  followed 
the  cessation  of  open  hostilities  between  her  two 
ambitious  courtiers,  no  longer  objected  to  receive 
him,  and  he  was  introduced  into  her  presence  on 
the  2d  of  June  1597  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Elizabeth, 
after  his  long  absence,  received  him  very  graciously, 
and  restored  him  to  his  full  powers  and  authority  as 
Captain  of  the  Guard.  In  the  evening  he  attended 
her  when  she  rode  abroad,  and  she  was  pleased,  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do  before  his  unlucky  marriage, 
to  honour  him  with  much  private  conference,  and 
on  the  days  succeeding,  he  went  and  came  to  the 
privy-chamber  boldly,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do. 

The  first  part  of  his  task  was  now  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  and  he  set  himself  at  once  without 
delay  to  prepare  for  the  other. 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  was  such  as  to  justify 
and  favour  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Philip 
had  been  so  incensed  by  the  burning  of  his  fleet  in 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  that  he  began  again  to  cherish  his 
old  ambitious  dream  of  invading  England.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  assembled  a  large  fleet  at  Lisbon ; 
but  the  overruling  providence  of  God  still  fought 
against  him.  Again,  as  before,  the  elements  did  the 
work  of  the  English  navies.  A  great  storm  arose; 
his  fleet  was  driven  hither  and  thither;  and  it  was 
found,  when  the  tempest  had  blown  past,  that  thirty- 
six  of  his  huge  galleons  were  totally  wrecked.  Still 
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he  persevered.  He  was  emphatically  one  of  those 
men  whose  slow,  dull  natures  receive  impressions 
only  with  difficulty,  but  are  as  granite  to  retain  them. 
It  was  one  of  his  settled  convictions  that  he  was 
destined  to  conquer  England,  and  he  spared  no 
sacrifice  to  attain  his  object  With  patient  industry 
he  set  himself,  spider-like,  as  often  as  he  was  baffled, 
to  re-twine  again  the  threads  of  his  broken  web.  Such 
of  his  shattered  ships  as  would  float  he  repaired ; 
such  as  were  hopelessly  wrecked  and  sunk  he  re- 
placed by  others,  on  whose  building  and  equipment 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  profusely  lavished ;  and 
in  a  few  months  another  navy  rode  proudly  as  before 
over  the  subject  seas,  waiting  only  his  nod  to  attempt 
a  simultaneous  descent  upon  England  and  Ireland. 

Elizabeth,  as  before,  was  not  unwarned  of  the 
tender  mercies  in  store  for  her.  Raleigh  and  other 
of  her  naval  commanders  had  long  had  their  eyes 
upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  been  slowly  grow- 
ing for  months  in  the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  the  Groyne; 
and  to  meet  this  force,  the  Queen  and  her  advisers 
fitted  out  the  naval  expedition  which  has  been  called, 
in  the  history  of  those  times,  the  Island  Voyage. 
The  fleet  they  prepared  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  sevonteen  of  which  were  the  Queen's 
own  ships,  while  forty-three  were  of  smaller  size,  and 
the  others  were  used  as  tenders  and  for  carrying 
victuals.  The  force  on  board  these  ships  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  newly-levied  troops,  to  the  number 
of  five  thousand  ;  but  to  these  were  added  one  thou- 
sand veterans  under  Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  had  served 
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in  Holland.  Unfortunately,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
Howard  was  so. unwell  as  to  be  unable  to  assume  the 
chief  command,  and  Essex  was  appointed  in  his 
place, — an  appointment  in  which  the  Queen  showed 
less  than  her  usual  penetration,  for  Essex,  although  a 
brilliant  soldier,  did  not  shine  as  a  general,  and  was 
still  less  successful  as  a  naval  commander.  The 
captains  under  him  were  chosen  from  the  most  ex- 
perienced seamen  in  England,  with  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  as  Vice-Admiral,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as 
Rear-Admiral.  It  was  also  resolved,  before  the  ex- 
pedition sailed,  to  discharge  all  the  land  forces  except 
the  veterans  under  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  to  limit 
their  endeavours  principally,  and  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  intercepting  of  the  India  fleet. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  on  the  ijth  of  August 
1597  they  put  to  sea,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  Raleigh's  ship,  the  War-Spite,  had  her  main- 
mast broken.  This  accident  compelled  her  to  fall 
behind  for  repairs,  and  in  consequence  Raleigh  was 
obliged  to  part  company  with  his  commander.  This 
circumstance,  Essex,  always  jealous  and  irritable,  and 
ignorant  of  the  sea  service  and  its  requirements,  con- 
strued into  intentional  disrespect,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  to  his  rear-admiral,  when  the 
whole  fleet  assembled  a  little  later  at  the  Azores.  At 
these  islands  they  had  been  informed  that  they  would 
find  the  whole  Spanish  fleet;  but  they  discovered,  to 
their  intense  mortification,  that  this  information  was 
false,  and  that  they  would  require  to  fix  upon  some 
x>ther  plan  of  action.  Upon  this,  Essex,  to  the  sur- 
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prise  of  those  who  had  lately  witnessed  his  pettish 
resentment,  sent  for  Raleigh,  and  desired  to  have  his 
counsel  in  the  emergency,  for  although  he  did  not 
like  him,  he  knew  that  he  could  fully  depend  upon 
his  naval  experience.  Raleigh's  advice  was,  that  he 
and  Essex  should  attack  Fayal,  that  Howard  and 
Vere  should  besiege  Graciosa,  the  Netherland  veterans 
Pico,  and  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
St  Michael's,  while  they  should  all  finally  unite  to 
storm  Terceira. 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  Raleigh  had  scarcely 
finished  taking  in  his  wood  and  water,  when  a  mes- 
senger came  to  tell  him  that  Essex  had  already  borne 
away  for  Fayal,  and  that  he  was  to  follow  him  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  This  he  at  once  did,  but 
although  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could,  he  could 
never  get  a  glimpse  even  of  his  commander-in-chief. 
In  these  circumstances  he  thought  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  steer  straight  for  Fayal,  where, 
according  to  previous  agreement,  he  should  certainly 
find  the  Earl.  This  he  did,  and  next  morning  arrived 
in  the  roads  of  Fayal,  to  find  them  empty  and  de- 
serted ;  no  Essex  was  there,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  him.  It  now  became  a  very  perplexing 
question  what  he  was  to  do.  The  captains  of  his  own 
squadron  earnestly  advised  an  immediate  descent 
upon  the  town,  as  every  hour's  delay  only  gave  the 
enemy  so  much  longer  time  to  strengthen  the  forti- 
fications ;  but  this  course  was  opposed  by  the  friends 
of  Essex,  and  Sir  Walter,  unwilling,  if  he  could  avoid 
it,  to  widen  the  breach  between  them,  agreed  to 
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postpone  the  attack  for  a  short  time.  He  had 
scarcely  come  to  this  determination  when  the  wind 
changed,  and  with  the  War-Spite  and  part  of  the  fleet 
he  rounded  the  point,  and  cast  anchor  in  a  better 
roadstead  than  that  which  they  had  at  first  occupied. 
From  this  new  position  they  had  a  more  extensive 
view  of  the  island,  and  it  looked  so  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful, that  a  large  party  with  the  rear-admiral  at  their 
head  were  tempted  to  land.  They  had  their  arms 
with  them,  but  had  no  intention  to  fight,  their  object 
being  only  to  pass  the  time  and  to  fill  their  water- 
casks.  Nor  would  they  in  all  probability  have 
deviated  from  this  resolution,  had  hostilities  not  been 
forced  upon  them  by  a  large  party  of  Spaniards,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  intention  to  land, 
hastened  to  oppose  them.  Raleigh  upon  this  aug- 
mented his  party  to  two  hundred  men,  all  drawn  from 
his  own  squadron.  He  would  have  no  other,  although 
the  captains  of  the  Netherland  veterans  loudly 
cheered  him  as  he  rowed  along  their  line,  and  eagerly 
besought  him  to  accept  reinforcements  from  them. 
Declining  all  assistance,  he  rowed  as  quickly  as  he 
could  towards  the  shore,  having  first  ordered  the 
pinnaces  with  some  heavy  ordnance  in  them  to  fire 
upon  the  trenches.  It  had  always  been  a  maxim  of 
his,  that  it  was  much  more  easy  to  invade  a  coast 
than  to  defend  it,  and  he  now  in  his  own  person 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  Rowing  straight 
for  the  landing-place  amid  showers  of  shot,  he  leapt 
into  the  shallow  water,  waded  on  shore,  clambered  up 
the  rocks,  and  at  the  head  of  his  men  cut  his  way 
C 
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through  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  fortifications. 
There  the  Spaniards,  astonished  at  his  daring  and 
unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  and  vigour  of  his 
attack,  did  not  long  dispute  the  situation  with  him, 
but  threw  down  their  weapons  and  fled,  leaving  him 
master  of  the  fortifications  and  trenches,  with  the  loss 
only  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  two  long-boats  which  were 
sunk. 

It  was  a  gallant  deed,  gallantly  done,  and  he 
resolved  to  follow  it  up  by  an  immediate  attempt  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  town.  As  a  preliminary 
measure,  he  sent  forward  some  musketeers  and  ser- 
geants to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  lines ;  but  they  were 
like  the  Israelitish  spies,  they  returned  with  the 
despairing  cry,  '  It  is  too  hard  for  us,'  upon  their  lips. 
The  batteries  were  so  formidable,  that  they  declared 
one  and  all  that  they  would  not  face  them. 

'  Will  you  not  ? '  said  Raleigh  ;  '  then  I  will.  I 
have  always  observed  that  these  Spanish  troops,  ot 
whose  exploits  we  have  heard  so  much,  turn  out 
upon  trial  to  be  very  indifferent  soldiers.' 

At  first  they  supposed  that  these  words  were  spoken 
in  jest,  but  he  soon1  convinced  them  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  Calling  for  his  casque  and  cuirass,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  chose  to  follow 
him,  and  set  off  himself  to  reconnoitre  the  town.  No 
service  could  have  been  more  dangerous.  Cannon 
shot  and  stones  from  the  battered  walls  flew  like  hail 
around  him.  One  of  his  friends,  Sir  Arthur  Gorges, 
was  wounded,  two  soldiers  beside  him  had  their 
heads  carried  off,  his  own  clothes  and  armour  were 
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literally  riddled  with  balls,  and  yet  he  escaped  without 
so  much  as  a  scratch.  Having  finished  his  observa- 
tions, he  sent  a  messenger  to  request  Captain  Bret 
and  the  whole  of  the  men  to  come  up,  as  he  expected 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  citadel,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  without  much  trouble. 

This  anticipation  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  Raleigh's 
first  attack  had  struck  such  terror  into  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  stand  a  second,  but  aban- 
doned the  fort  without  firing  a  shot.     The  conquerors 
then  marched  on  to  the  town,  which  they  found  also 
deserted.    Thus  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  loss  only 
often  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  island.    The  English  immediately 
dispersed  themselves  in  search  of  plunder ;  but  as  the 
town,  which  was  called  Villa  Dorta,  was   unwalled, 
Raleigh,  dreading  a  surprise,  recalled  them,  and  raising 
a  strong  barricade,  set  a  watch  •  and  strictly  prohibit- 
ing any  of  the  soldiers  from  straggling  away  without 
the  consent  of  an  officer,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
remaining  unmolested  all  night     Next  morning  the 
fleet  of  Essex  was  descried  on  the  horizon,  and  in 
no  long  time  the  commander-in-chief  cast  anchor  in 
Fayal  roads.     Always  disposed,  where  Raleigh  was 
concerned,  to   a  jealous   irritability   of  temper,   the 
mortification   and  rage   of  the   Earl   at  finding   his 
anticipated  laurels  snatched  from  his  brow  may  be 
more  readily  conceived  than  described.     Instead  of 
feeling  any  satisfaction  at   the  success  of  his  rear- 
admiral,  he  characterized  it,  in  the  first  transports 
of  his  anger,  as  an  insolent  subverting  of  discipline 
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and  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
a  crime  for  which  the  offender  might  justly  lose  his 
head. 

This  ebullition  of  temper  he  followed  up  by  placing 
all  the  officers  engaged  in  the  attack  under  arrest,  and 
when  Sir  Walter  appeared  in  person  to  report  the 
victory  and  welcome  him  to  the  town,  he  upbraided 
him  with  his  disobedience,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  article  in  the  instructions  which 
provided  that  no  one  should  land  any  of  the  troops 
without  the  general's  presence. 

Raleigh  met  this  storm  with  much  composure  and 
command  of  temper,  explaining  in  a  very  temperate 
tone  that  this  provision  in  the  instructions  to  which 
the  earl  had  alluded  referred  only  to  the  captains 
and  inferior  officers,  not  to  him  who  was  rear-admiral, 
and,  as  the  Earl  knew,  specially  appointed  in  her 
Majesty's  letters  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole 
fleet,  failing  him  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 

Essex  could  make  no  answer  to  this,  for  he  knew 
it  was  true;  and  then  Raleigh  went  on  to  explain  that 
they  had  waited  for  his  arrival,  and  that  when  the 
first  fighting  was  forced  upon  them,  they  had  no 
intention  of  taking  the  town,  but  were  led  on  from 
one  success  to  another.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  Earl 
became  suddenly  calm,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
hastening  to  cast  a  fresh  supply  of  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  the  officers  under  arrest  were  re- 
leased, the  commander-in-chief  restored  to  good 
humour,  and  the  whole  affair  brought  to  a  pleasant 
termination. 
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Essex,  although  very  quick-tempered  and  passionate, 
was  noble  and  generous ;  and  when  his  short-lived 
anger  was  over,  he  was  usually  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  prompt  to  make 
reparation  for  it.  His  greatest  weakness  was  an 
excessive  personal  vanity  and  ambition,  and  a  desire 
to  stand  well  with  every  one ;  and  this  failing  led  him 
at  Graciosa,  to  which  they  went  next,  to  fall  into  a 
grievous  error.  Thinking  more  of  his  own  popularity 
than  of  the  Queen's  interests,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  wheedled  and  talked  over  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
island,  that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  attacking  them, 
and,  without  firing  a  shot,  steered  with  his  whole 
fleet  for  St.  Michael's.  Here  his  ships  took  three 
Spanish  vessels,  the  largest  of  which,  of  four  hundred 
tons  burden,  was  taken  by  Raleigh.  She  was  very 
richly  laden  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  musk,  amber- 
gris, civet,  and  cochineal,  and  carried  besides  many 
passengers  of  distinction.  '  I  foresee,'  said  Raleigh, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  his  captain,  told  him  how 
rich  the  Spanish  cargoes  were ;  '  I  foresee  that  all  this 
will  advantage  us  but  little,  yet  I  am  glad  of  it,  for 
the  sake  of  this  po»  •'•  Earl,  for  the  money  will  please 
the  Queen,  and  cause  her  to  repine  less  at  the  cost  of 
the  voyage.' 

This  anticipation  might  have  proved  correct,  if  the 
Earl's  total  want  of  naval  skill  had  not  entailed,  instead 
of  success,  a  series  of  the  most  tantalizing  failures  and 
mortifications,  all  the  more  bitter  that  they  could 
have  been  avoided  by  common  foresight  and  prudence. 
The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  to 
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take  the  treasure-fleet,  and  this  rich  prize  was  actually 
descried  by  Captain  Monson,  who  had  been  sent  to 
look  out  for  it,  and  who  strove  by  every  signal  which 
he  could  think  of  to  attract  the  attention  of  his 
commander-in-chief.  In  vain,  however,  were  all  his 
efforts.  Essex,  as  fickle  as  he  was  deficient  in  naval 
tactics  and  daring,  had  already  changed  the  course 
he  had  agreed  upon,  and  had  steered  for  St.  Michael's. 
There  was  still,  however,  a  chance.  If  he  went  straight 
there,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  meet  the  treasure-laden 
argosies ;  but  no,  his  evil  fortune  impelled  him  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  to  the  north  of  Terceira,  and  while 
he  was  cruising  aimlessly  about,  Philip's  rich  galleons 
made  the  coast  of  Spain  in  safety. 

Naturally  the  veteran  captains  he  commanded 
were  in  the  highest  degree  incensed  at  this  reckless 
mismanagement  '  None  of  us,'  said  Sir  William 
Monson  indignantly,  'could  be  blamed  in  this  busi- 
ness. All  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  experience 
in  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  his  flexible  nature,  which 
makes  him  so  easy  to  be  overruled.  When  he  first 
anchored  at  Flores,  I  advised  him  to  spread  his  ships 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  east  wind  which  then 
blew  would  carry  them,  which  had  he  done,  certain  it 
is,  that  in  less  than  forty  hours  he  had  made  the 
Queen  owner  of  the  whole  treasure  -  fleet  But  he 
was  diverted  from  it  by  divers  gentlemen,  who, 
coming  principally  for  land  service,  found  themselves 
wearied  by  the  tediousness  of  the  sea.  We  may  say 
truly,  that  there  never  was  such  a  chance  to  have 
undone  the  State  of  Spain  as  now ;  for  every  royal  of 
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plate  we  had  taken  had  been  two  to  them,  by  our 
converting  it  into  war  upon  them.' 

This  great  opportunity  was  lost ;  but  Raleigh,  who 
was  lying  at  St.  Michael's,  waiting  for  his  erratic  com- 
mander-in-chief,  well-nigh  took  a  carrack  of  eighteen 
hundred  tons  burden.  Mistaking  his  ships  for  Spanish 
vessels,  she  advanced  proudly  towards  them,  with  all 
her  sails  set,  when  the  rear-admiral,  perceiving  her 
mistake,  ordered  every  flag  to  be  hauled  down,  and 
all  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  Not  a  gun  was  to  be 
fired,  not  a  boat  lowered  until  he  gave  the  word.  His 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  rich  prize  was  almost  within 
their  grasp,  when  a  Dutch  captain,  either  from  stupidity 
or  malice,  discharged  a  gun  at  the  advancing  stranger, 
and,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  rod,  the  whole 
scene  was  changed.  With  amazing  celerity  the  carrack 
changed  her  course,  and  like  a  startled  fawn  stood 
away  from  the  fleet,  to  which  a  few  seconds  before 
she  had  been  so  eagerly  advancing.  Her  escape 
seemed  certain,  but  at  that  moment  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  round,  and  she  ran  ashore  under  the  town. 
Raleigh  followed  her  at  once  with  his  barges,  design- 
ing to  board  her ;  but  her  crew  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, set  fire  to  her  in  a  great  many  places  at  once, 
and  then  took  to  their  boats.  Still  the  English 
advanced,  undeterred  by  the  surge  and  surf,  eager  to 
save  some  part  of  the  wealth  which  was  about  to  be 
consumed  to  ashes  before  them ;  but  they  were  too 
late.  Before  they  could  reach  the  doomed  ship  she 
was  on  fire  from  stem  to  stern,  her  great  guns  were 
discharging  from  every  port,  her  decks,  her  masts,  her 
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cordage,  her  furniture  were  all  one  mass  of  flame 
and  as  she  burned  gradually  to  the  water's  edge,  she 
exhaled,  sweet  in  death,  fragrant  perfumes  around  her, 
Sabean  odours  from  the  cargo  of  spices  slowly  con- 
suming in  her  hold. 

Meanwhile  Essex,  having  committed  one  irreparable 
blunder,  straightway  rushed  into  another,  whose  con- 
sequences might  have  been  so  tremendous  as  to 
entail  nothing  less  disastrous  than  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  veteran  officers 
implored  him  to  go  home,  and  assured  him  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  that  season.  He  was 
conscious  of  failure,  and  he  longed  to  perform  some 
exploit  by  which  he  might  repair  his  own  glory,  and 
wipe  out  the  intolerable  sense  of  mortification  under 
which  he  smarted  He  therefore  continued  to  cruise 
about,  now  in  pursuit  of  one  fancy,  now  of  another ; 
while  Philip's  fleet,  setting  sail  from  the  Groyne  and 
Ferrol,  and  finding  the  English  coast  almost  wholly 
undefended,  anticipated  an  easy  landing  and  a  bloody 
reckoning  for  their  lost  Armada,  and  for  the  many 
disasters  and  defeats  which  had  befallen  them  since 
then.  England  was  even  in  greater  peril  than  in  1588. 
Never,  not  even  when  his  Invincible  Armada  set  sail, 
had  Philip  seemed  so  near  obtaining  all  that  hatred 
and  revenge  could  give  him  as  a  guerdon  for  years 
of  mortification  and  defeat.  Human  help  seemed  un- 
availing, when  Providence  again  interfered;  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  English  Channel  were  let  loose,  and  his 
fleet  was  a  third  time  scattered,  crippled  and  dis- 
abled, to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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Meanwhile  Elizabeth's  trusty  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  on  his  way  home.  He  encountered,  but  without 
much  damage,  the  same  storms  which  had  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  late  in  October  reached  the 
western  coast,  and  leaving  his  ship,  posted  straight 
to  London,  while  Raleigh  went  on  with  the  vessels  to 
Plymouth,  to  perform  those  duties  which  belonged 
more  properly  to  his  superior, — to  see  after  the  repair- 
ing of  the  ships,  to  pay  and  disembark  the  troops, 
and  to  distribute  the  regiments  from  Flanders  along 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  that  the  country  might  be  in 
some  measure  prepared  against  a  surprise  from  Spain. 
The  object  of  Essex  by  his  hasty  journey  was  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  the  Queen's  ear  before  she  was 
prejudiced  against  him  by  any  of  his  dissatisfied 
officers ;  but  he  found  on  reaching  London,  that  he 
might  have  saved  himself  his  trouble.  Elizabeth  was  a 
very  good  judge  of  service  rendered  to  her,  and  such 
a  series  of  failures  and  mortifications  as  had  befallen 
her  Lord  High  Admiral  was  not  at  all  to  her  liking. 
She  received  him  not  only  coldly,  but  with  the  most 
bitter  reproaches;  she  openly  accused  him  of  mis- 
conduct ;  she  demanded  of  him  why  he  had  neither 
taken  nor  burned  the  Ferrol  fleet;  and  she  angrily 
asked  him  how  he  had  allowed  the  treasure-ships  to 
escape.  In  short,  she  showed  towards  him  such  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  from  court, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  at  Wanstead. 
He  found,  too,  the  more  to  embitter  his  retirement, 
that  while  he  had  been  away  on  his  luckless  voyage, 
his  royal  mistress,  forgetting  her  absent  Achilles,  had 
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promoted  his  rival  Cecil  to  the  post  of  Mastei  of  the 
Wards,  and  had  also  bestowed  a  peerage  upon  Lord 
High  Admiral  Howard,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  mentioning  in  the  patent  that  this 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  the 
eminent  services  he  had  rendered  his  country  by 
his  exertions  against  the  Armada,  and  in  the  capture 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz. 

All  this  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  Essex,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  tarnished  his  own 
glory  did  not  dispose  him  to  bear  it  more  patiently, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  He  himself  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  the  action  at  Cadiz,  and  affecting 
to  consider  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Howard's  pro- 
motion was  couched  as  a  direct  impeachment  of  hi? 
honour,  he  sent  him  a  challenge. 

This  quarrel  was  very  disquieting  to  the  Queen, 
who  sent  for  Raleigh,  and  desired  him,  if  he  could, 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  Earls.  This  was  not 
easily  done.  Essex  was  determined  either  to  fight  or 
to  have  the  patent  of  Lord  Howard's  peerage  altered, 
and  the  old  lord  was  not  unnaturally  as  determined 
to  retain  the  flattering  terms  in  which  his  services- 
were  spoken  of  in  the  original  patent.  At  the  first 
whisper  of  giving  it  up,  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  and  pretended  to  be  sick,  while  the  poor 
Queen,  distracted  between  returning  regard  for  her 
favourite,  and  a  desire  to  be  just  to  one  who  was 
not  only  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  but  also 
nearly  related  to  her  on  the  mother's  side,  turned 
upon  Burleigh  and  Cecil,  and  accused  the  astute 
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father  and  son  of   having    brought    her  into    this 
dilemma. 

They  excused  themselves,  courtier  fashion,  pro- 
testing and  vowing  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  devoutly  hoping  that  Raleigh 
would  be  able  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. This,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  he 
was  at  last  able  to  effect.  Lord  Howard  kept  his 
patent,  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
resign  ;  and  as  a  set-off  against  it,  Essex  was  made 
Earl-Marshal,  a  dignity  which  he  condescended  to 
accept ;  and  the  Queen,  satisfied  with  his  returning 
good  humour,  was  contented  to  forget  his  failures. 
Meanwhile  the  peace-maker,  wearied  out  with  con- 
stant hard  service,  had  retired  to  his  seat  at  Sher- 
borne,  expecting  that  in  due  time  the  reward  of  his 
services  would  be  bestowed  upon  him.  The  absent, 
however,  are  often  forgotten :  the  place  of  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  became  vacant  about  this  time, 
was  bestowed  not  upon  him,  but  upon  Sir  Robert 
Sidney. 

At  Sherborne,  his  ambition,  thus  momentarily 
checked  in  the  courtier's  arduous  up-hill  path,  turned 
with  the  ardour  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  towards  literary  and  mathematical 
pursuits.  It  usually  happens  that  those  who  dip 
with  shallow  draught  into  every  department  of  science 
and  learning  excel  in  none,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Raleigh.  His  genius  was  not  more  discursive 
than  it  was  profound.  The  hours  of  his  temporary 
retirement  were  studiously  passed  in  mathematical 
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and  literary  researches,  or  in  social  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians, Hariot,  Dee,  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  still  more  distinguished  dramatic 
and  poetical  names  that  are  found  upon  the  roll  of 
the  Mermaid  Club,  to  wit,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Beaumont,  Carew,  and  Donne. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  himself  in  his  rare 
interval  of  leisure,  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
were  daily  becoming  more  critical.  Philip,  unable  to 
carry  on  hostilities  at  the  same  time  both  with  France 
and  England,  made  overtures  of  peace  to  Henry  iv. 
of  France.  Henry,  on  his  part,  before  beginning 
negotiations,  communicated  the  intentions  of  their 
common  enemy  to  the  Dutch  States  and  to  England. 

Elizabeth,  much  interested  in  the  news,  resolved 
to  send  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  the  court  of  France  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  forward  as  much  as  he  could  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  cause.  This  embassy  was  not  at 
all  to  Cecil's  liking.  He  had  enemies  at  home,  whose 
machinations  he  dreaded  in  his  absence ;  but  he  had 
also  a  natural  genius  for  intrigue,  which  enabled  him 
to  bring  the  system  of  espionage  to  great  perfection. 
He  was  determined  not  to  leave  England  until  he 
had  got  his  secret  agents  and  spies  into  training,  and 
had  arranged  that  intelligence  of  everything  that 
happened  at  court,  even  the  minutest  trifles,  should 
be  promptly  and  secretly  conveyed  to  him.  In 
order  to  spin  out  the  time  for  this,  he  got  Raleigh 
and  others  of  his  friends  to  invite  him  to  a  series  of 
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farewell  entertainments,  and  when  at  last  these 
festivities  came  to  a  close,  he  had  arranged  his  secret 
correspondence,  and  was  ready  for  his  troublesome 
embassy.  On  the  nth  of  February  he  departed, 
Raleigh,  whom  he  had  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  accompanying  him  with  other  friends  to 
Dover. 

His  delay  had  enabled  him  to  secure  himself  very 
efficiently  against  enemies  at  home,  but  it  had  also 
lost  him,  as  he  soon  found,  the  principal  object  of  his 
mission  abroad.  He  had  come  to  France  in  order 
that  he  might,  if  possible,  prevent  Henry  from  con- 
cluding a  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  States  of  Holland;  but  when  he  reached 
Paris,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were  already  arranged,  and 
all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  French  king  to  break  it 
off  were  in  vain. 

On  the  zd  of  May  the  treaty  of  Vervins  between 
France  and  Spain  was  signed,  and  Cecil,  considering 
the  favourable  conditions  obtained  by  France,  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  also  for  England  to  obtain  peace  with  her 
old  enemy  on  the  same  terms.  In  this  opinion  he 
was  backed  up  by  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  his 
father ;  nor  did  it  seem  that  peace  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain.  Philip,  stricken  with  mortal  disease,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  weary  of  the  continual,  harass- 
ing, often  humiliating  warfare  in  which  all  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  had  been  spent.  His  hostilities  with 
England  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  him 
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•wish  to  bequeath  such  a  legacy  of  ever-recurring 
mortification  and  defeat  to  his  weak  and  inexperienced 
successor.  Thus  judging,  the  Secretary  returned  home, 
eager  for  peace,  and  without  loss  of  time  brought  his 
pacific  projects  before  the  Privy  Council,  where  they 
were  very  keenly  debated. 

It  was  in  the  debate  upon  this  subject  that  his 
father,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  appeared  for  the 
last  time  in  public.  With  the  calm  prudence,  the 
unimpassioned  judgment,  the  ripe  wisdom,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  a  long  and  laborious  life,  he  spoke 
in  favour  of  peace,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
wayward  and  passionate  Essex  that  his  opposition  to 
it  was  both  impolitic  and  unchristian.  In  vain,  the 
Earl  only  became  more  obstinate;  Burleigh's  argu- 
ments, which  he  could  not  answer,  while  they  con 
vinced  his  judgment,  irritated  his  temper,  and  made 
him  more  clamorous  for  war,  until  at  last  the  old  man 
ended  the  debate  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  solemn, 
that  a  sudden  awe  fell  upon  all  those  who  witnessed 
it.  Taking  a  prayer-book  from  his  pocket,  he  opened 
it,  and  placing  it  before  Essex,  silently  pointed  to  that 
verse  in  the  Psalms  which  says,  '  Men  of  blood  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days.'  It  was  as  if  the  venerable 
statesman  saw  before  him,  not  the  great  Earl-Marshal, 
the  spoiled  favourite  of  fortune,  but  the  fallen  courtier, 
who  was  so  soon  with  pious  resignation  to  bend  that 
graceful  and  unwise  head  beneath  the  executioner's 
axe. 

Whilst  there  was  among  Elizabeth's  ministers  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  important  point,  there 
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was  no  lack  of  much  revelry,  with  abundance  of 
masques  and  tournaments,  at  court  The  Queen  liked 
such  splendid  trifling  ;  and  as  Raleigh  excelled  in  the 
tilt-yard  and  at  the  jousts,  and  was  besides  a  man  of 
noble  figure,  and  partial  to  the  splendour  of  apparel 
which  she  loved,  Elizabeth  began  to  regard  him  with 
such  favour  that  the  jealousy  of  Essex  was  aroused. 

Having  gracefully  carried  off  the  prize  of  victory, 
Sir  Walter  would  wear  the  glove,  or  scarf,  or  favour 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  with  as 
much  show  of  gallant  devotion  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  love-gift  ever  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fair  and 
affectionate  wife,  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  Sherborne, 
had  to  content  herself  with  what  little  of  her  husband's 
company  his  court  avocations  left  him  time  to  bestow 
upon  her. 

The  Queen,  meanwhile,  coquettish  even  in  age, 
loved  such  show  of  heart  devotion  well,  and  took  great 
delight  in  the  pageants  and  martial  games  of  her 
courtiers;  being  recalled  from  these  splendid  feudal 
displays  only  by  the  threatening  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  resolution  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain. 

Ireland,  always  disaffected,  and  bound  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  faith  to  Spain,  was  again  on  the  eve  of 
a  universal  rebellion.  The  policy  of  the  Lord  Deputy, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  alternately  weak  and  indulgent, 
and  then  unseasonably  cruel  and  severe,  had  not  been 
fortunate  in  its  results.  It  was  necessary  to  recall 
him,  but  before  doing  so,  the  Privy  Council  sent  for 
Raleigh,  who  had  served  in  Ireland  in  his  youth,  and 
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desired  to  know  his  opinion  upon  the  perplexed  state 
of  affairs  there. 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  what  passed  upon 
this  occasion,  except  that  Raleigh  himself  was  very 
unwilling  to  accept  the  onerous  and  undesirable  situ- 
ation of  Lord  Deputy. 

A  Lord  Deputy,  however,  had  to  be  found,  and  the 
Queen,  after  some  deliberation,  selected  Sir  Robert 
Knolles  for  the  post.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  favourite  from 
taking  a  different  view  of  matters  from  her  Majesty, 
and  earnestly  or  rather  imperiously  beseeching  her  to 
appoint  instead  Sir  George  Carew.  A  curious  scene 
then  took  place  at  the  council-table.  The  Queen  con- 
descended to  explain  the  reasons  of  her  choice,  and 
Essex  more  eagerly  than  before  pressed  the  claims  of 
his,  until,  seeing  that  he  could  not  prevail,  he  rcse 
abruptly,  and  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  temper  turned 
his  back  contemptuously  upon  his  royal  mistress. 
This  was  more  than  Elizabeth  could  bear ;  she  also 
had  a  temper  of  her  own.  Her  father's  haughty  and 
passionate  nature  had  descended  to  her,  and  without 
more  ado,  she  dealt  her  unmannerly  courtier  a  smart 
box  on  the  ear.  This  personal  chastisement  infuriated 
the  Earl  beyond  all  bounds ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  which  he  half  plucked  out  of  its  scabbard, 
swearing  loudly  the  while  that  he  would  not  have 
borne  such  an  indignity  from  her  Majesty's  father, 
Henry  vin.  The  Queen,  who  was  by  this  time  as 
angry  as  he  was,  upbraided  him  with  his  insolence, 
and  dismissed  him  from  her  presence,  upon  which 
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he  at  once  left  the  court,  and  retiring  to  one  of  his 
houses,  shut  himself  up  there,  to  brood  over  the  insult 
which  he  affected  to  consider  that  he  had  received. 

Many  of  his  friends,  especially  the  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton,  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  folly  of 
his  conduct.  '  It  renders  all  that  can  be  said  in  your 
behalf  unavailing,'  they  said  to  him,  '  and  gives  your 
enemies  a  dangerous  advantage  over  you.' 

'  I  care  little  for  that,'  was  the  reply  of  Essex ;  '  let 
those  who  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes  show 
no  sense  of  the  injuries  received  from  them.  Let 
them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth, 
who  do  not  believe  in  an  absolute  infiniteness  in 
heaven.  You  say  I  advantage  my  enemies  by  this 
course ;  I  do  not  see  that.  When  I  was  at  court  I 
found  them  absolute,  and  I  had  rather  they  should 
triumph  alone,  than  have  me  attendant  upon  theif 
chariot  wheels.  As  for  leaving  my  friends,  that 
matters  still  less ;  when  I  was  at  court  I  had  no  power 
to  show  them  any  proof  of  my  love,  and  now  that  I 
have  turned  a  hermit,  they  shall  bear  no  envy  oi 
account  of  their  love  to  me.' 

In  defiance  of  all  Egerton's  remonstrances,  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  in  retirement,  and  also  in  reiterat- 
ing with  angry  obstinacy  that  the  Queen  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  which  her  more 
favoured  advisers  might  say,  Carew  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  governing  Ireland. 

This  unwise  and  overbearing  conduct  kept  con- 
tinually fresh  in  the  Queen's  mind  the  remembrance 
of  his  insolence,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
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exaltation  of  Raleigh,  who  received  a  greater  share  of 
the  Queen's  favour  and  approbation  than  he  had  ever 
previously  enjoyed.  He  found  himself,  in  fact,  filling  to 
a  great  degree  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Essex, 
and  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  not  room  for  both  of  them  on  the  same  dizzy 
eminence ;  and  laying  aside  the  respectful  deference 
which  he  had  hitherto  paid  to  the  favourite,  he 
became  from  this  time  his  open  and  avowed  enemy. 
It  was  either  from  him  or  from  Cecil  that  the  hint 
came  which  resulted  in  the  total  ruin  of  Essex.  The 
favourite  had  returned  to  court  and  been  partially 
reconciled  to  the  Queen;  but  in  his  retirement  he 
had  forgotten  nothing,  and  had  learned  nothing, 
and  came  back  to  public  life  more  determined 
than  ever  upon  having  his  own  way.  A  thoroughly 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  he  was  as  overbearing  and 
haughty  in  his  adversity  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
prosperity ;  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  wearing  out 
even  Elizabeth's  indulgent  partiality,  and  making  her 
glad  to  avail  herself  of  the  insidious  recommendation 
of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Ireland.  There  can-  be  no  doubt  that 
both  Cecil  and  Raleigh  knew  that  he  was  quite  unfit 
for  such  a  difficult  post  They  were  well  aware  that 
his  schemes  for  tranquillizing  that  unhappy  country 
were  impracticable,  and  that  his  sanguine  temper 
was  ill  calculated  to  weigh  or  meet  the  difficulties 
before  him ;  but  they  wished  to  precipitate  his  final 
disgrace,  and,  as  events  proved,  they  took  the  readiest 
means  to  do  so.  His  royal  mistress,  although  for- 
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mally  reconciled  to  him,  had  not  forgotten  his 
failures  in  the  Island  Voyage,  or  forgiven  him  the 
escape  of  the  Spanish  plate-fleet.  A  second  series  of 
disastrous  mistakes  in  Ireland  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  fatal  to  him,  and  these  errors  he  was  likely  to  have 
more  excuse  than  before  for  committing,  for  Cecil, 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  hated  him,  had  the  com- 
mand of  those  resources  which  are  truly  denominated 
the  sinews  of  war.  He  could,  to  a  certain  extent, 
make  an  army  efficient  or  otherwise  as  he  chose,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  determined  that  the  favourite 
should  have  as  little  straw  as  possible  for  his  tale  of 
bricks. 

Essex  himself  had  no  heart  for  his  difficult  but 
withal  honourable  appointment ;  he  regarded  it  only 
as  a  splendid  exile,  and  did  not  conceal  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  his  ill-fated 
viceroyalty.  Before  he  left  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  couched  in  the  desponding  strains  of  a  de- 
spairing lover.  This  farewell  epistle  is  eloquent,  in 
spite  of  all  its  absurdity,  and  breathes  the  reproaches 
of  a  lover,  whose  undying  constancy  merited  a  diffe- 
rent reward  than  that  which  cruel  fate  had  bestowed 
upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  notable  actor  leaves  the  busy  stage. 

?SSEX  had  been  scarcely  four  months  in  his 
new  government,  and  had  not  signalized 
himself  much  there,  when  Elizabeth,  with 
a  hasty  rushing  into  expense,  very  unlike 
her  usual  thrift,  suddenly  ordered  eighteen  ships  of 
war  to  be  fitted  out.  This  fleet  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howard.  Nor  did  her  warlike  preparations  stop  here. 
A  levy  of  six  thousand  men  was  raised,  principally  to 
guard  the  city  of  London  and  the  Queen's  person. 
Chains  were  drawn  across  the  principal  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  a  constant  watch  was  kept  up,  and  lights 
were  placed  at  night  in  conspicuous  positions.  Every 
preparation  was  made  to  guard  against  an  attack 
which  was  believed  to  be  imminent,  but  no  one  could 
conjecture  from  what  quarter  the  threatening  danger 
was  anticipated,  for  all  these  preparations  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  profound  peace.  Of  whom  was  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  not  given  to  sudden  panics,  afraid? 
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Spain,  as  usual,  was  preparing  a  fleet  at  the  Groyne ; 
but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained  that  the  intentions 
of  Philip  towards  England  were  at  this  moment 
pacific.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the  Queen, 
incensed  at  the  inactivity  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had 
been  made  to  believe  that  his  inaction  covered  deep 
and  dangerous  designs,  and  that  while  he  was  doing 
nothing  towards  subjugating  the  rebels  in  Ireland, 
he  was  secretly  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  his 
native  country,  and  meditating,  if  not  the  subversion 
of  her  government,  at  least  the  wresting  of  all  power 
from  the  hands  of  his  rivals,  and  the  humiliation  of 
herself  to  the  position  of  a  puppet-queen,  with  him 
for  mayor  of  the  palace. 

From  whatever  source  her  fears  proceeded,  they  did 
not,  however,  continue  long.  The  fleet  had  scarcely 
been  a  month  at  sea  when  it  was  recalled ;  but  hei 
dissatisfaction  with  her  late  favourite  was  not  so 
easily  laid  to  sleep.  She  was,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  very  much  disappointed  by  his  conduct  in 
Ireland.  Ignorant  to  a  great  degree  of  what  he  was 
speaking  about,  he  had  before  he  set  out  criticised 
very  severely  the  policy  and  acts  of  his  predecessor, 
and  had  spoken  of  what  he  himself  would  do,  in 
language  rather  befitting  a  hero  laying  aside  his 
armour  than  one  only  beginning  to  gird  it  on.  '  The 
rebellion,'  he  said,  '  could  be  soon  and  easily  sup- 
pressed ; '  but  this  illusion  vanished  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  foot  in  Ireland.  He  then  found  that  he  had  lightly 
promised  what  was  in  truth  an  impossibility;  but 
Elizabeth,  who  had  never  realized  for  herself  the 
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difficulties  of  his  position,  was  inclined  to  hold  him 
to  his  empty  boast,  and  to  demand  that  the  extrava- 
gant expectations  which  he  had  himself  raised  should 
be  fulfilled.  In  this  humour  she  was  encouraged  by 
Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  To 
all  these  men  the  quondam  favourite  had  been 
haughty  and  overbearing  in  his  hour  of  power,  and  to 
Raleigh  in  especial  he  had  been  often  unjust  and 
insolent;  now  all  three  were  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  his  absence,  and  to  gather  for  themselves  hay 
while  the  sun  shone. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  free  from  the  admiration  and 
fond  partiality  with  which  his  presence  never  failed  to 
inspire  her,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  continual  com- 
plaints about  the  delays  and  expenses  of  the  Irish 
campaign,  while  to  himself  they  took  care  to  convey 
in  an  exaggerated  form  all  her  bitter  and  hasty  words 
of  resentment  and  scorn. 

Meanwhile  she  was,  as  more  than  one  eye-witness 
tells  us,  exceedingly  unhappy,  and  her  temper  in  regard 
to  the  once  favourite  Earl  was  fickle  and  variable  in 
the  last  degree.  One  moment  she  was  dissolved  in 
tenderness  at  the  recollection  of  her  sweet  Robin,  a  pet 
name  she  had  for  Essex,  and,  forgetting  her  venerable 
years,  exhibited  to  all  around  her  the  caprices  and 
follies  of  a  love-sick  girl ;  the  next,  Cecil  or  Raleigh 
came  with  their  complaints  that  all  was  going  wrong 
in  Ireland.  The  rebellion  was  spreading,  Essex  was 
doing  nothing,  and  yet  he  had  a  large  and  brave  army. 
He  had  made  another  truce  with  the  rebels:  what 
could  it  all  mean  ?  And  so  they  kept  on,  harping  on 
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the  same  string  of  hints  and  insinuations,  till  their 
unfortunate  mistress,  distracted  between  the  love  of 
dotage,  and  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  an  ill-served 
and  sagacious  prince,  burst  into  loud  fits  of  violent 
anger.  In  these  moods  she  openly  accused  the  Earl 
of  betraying  her  and  his  country,  she  listened  eagerly 
while  his  enemies  pointed  out  to  her  his  dangerous 
popularity,  and  she  began,  apparently  in  sober  earnest, 
to  suspect  him  of  meditating  treason  even  against 
herself. 

That  Essex  was  not  ignorant  of  her  suspicions  is 
shown  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her  about  this 
time;  in  this  he  boldly  vindicates  himself,  declares 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  demands  that  she 
shall  do  him  justice — but  all  in  a  haughty  strain,  and 
taking  for  granted  apparently  that  her  partiality  had 
already  forgiven  him  his  former  offences.  This  was 
precisely  what  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  do,  and 
when  this  letter  was  followed  up,  not  by  vigorous 
action  against  the  rebels,  but  by  a  demand  for  ad- 
ditional reinforcements  of  two  thousand  men,  her  wrath 
burst  out  into  a  fury  which  exceeded  all  bounds. 

She  wrote  him  a  letter,  dated  from  Nonsuch,  which 
was  exceedingly  bitter  and  severe.  In  it  she  upbraided 
him  with  the  sluggishness  and  inutility  of  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  sarcastically  asked  him  what  had  become 
of  his  mighty  promises  of  success,  not  one  of  which 
had  been  fulfilled.  He  had  only  added  failure  to 
failure,  and  if  he  went  on  in  the  style  in  which  he  had 
begun,  she  saw  nothing  for  it  but  that  she  and  her 
kingdom  would  be  exhausted  and  impoverished  be- 
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yond  all  reasonable  bounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss 
of  honour,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  rebels 
would  thereby  receive.  She  concluded  by  adding 
to  her  reproaches  the  most  cruel  suspicions.  She  had 
seen  a  writing,  she  said,  in  the  form  of  a  cartel,  full 
of  impertinent  challenges  and  needless  comparisons, 
which  she  supposed  had  been  prepared  in  the  hope 
of  terrifying  all  men  from  censuring  his  proceedings ; 
but  she  assured  him  that  with  whatever  groundless 
hope  he  might  have  countenanced  such  an  attempt, 
she  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  should  be  able  to  let 
his  friends  know  '  what  belongs  to  us,  to  you,  and  to 
themselves.' 

This  letter,  in  which  the  passionate  anger  of  the 
Queen  was  mingled  with  the  gall  of  Cecil's  bitter  pen, 
brought  about  almost  immediately  the  crisis  upon 
which  the  Earl's  enemies  had  counted.  He  saw  now, 
too  late,  with  what  reason  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
and  others  of  his  best  friends  had  deprecated  his 
absence  from  court,  as  giving  his  rivals  time  and  op- 
portunities for  plotting  against  him,  which  they  might, 
and  which  in  the  end  they  did  turn  to  fatal  account 
Who  these  rivals  were,  he  knew  very  well.  His  letters 
are  full  of  accusations  and  complaints  against  Raleigh, 
Cobham,  and  Cecil,  although  he  does  not  often  allude 
to  the  Secretary  by  name.  Cecil  was  in  truth  the  most 
dangerous,  because  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  three. 
Afraid  that  the  Queen's  severe  letter  might  not  of 
itself  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  he  contrived,  one 
contemporary  writer  tells  us,  that  a  report  should 
reach  Essex  in  Ireland  that  Elizabeth  was  danger- 
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ously  ill.  This  news,  which  he  received  shortly  after 
her  angry  missive,  hurried  him  with  rash  impetuosity 
into  the  fatal  step  of  leaving  his  government,  not  only 
without  her  Majesty's  permission,  but  without  giving 
her  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intentions.  Still  in 
his  riding-dress,  all  disordered  and  muddy  from  his 
rapid  journey,  he  made  his  appearance  early  one 
morning  at  Nonsuch,  and,  as  regardless  of  etiquette 
as  of  prudence,  straightway  rushed  up-stairs  towards 
Elizabeth's  bed-chamber,  where  he  was  informed  he 
should  find  her,  she  having  not  yet  risen.  There  in 
good  truth  she  was,  no  Venus  or  Diana  rich  in  un- 
adorned charms,  secure  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
beauty  to  please  under  all  circumstances ;  but  a  hag- 
gard, wasted  old  woman,  sitting  up  with  a  loose  wrapper 
thrown  around  her,  with  her  grey  hair  hanging  all 
loose  and  dishevelled  about  her  wrinkled  face,  wanting 
sadly,  if  the  truth  were  told,  whatever  adventitious  aids 
the  toilet  could  give  her. 

Seeing  the  booted,  bespattered  knight-errant  rush 
hastily  into  her  presence,  she  very  naturally  screamed ; 
so  did  her  startled  maids  of  honour ;  and  while  one 
ran  here  and  another  there  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
Essex  knelt  down  and  besought  her  forgiveness  for  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  return.  At  once  all  Elizabeth's 
resentment  vanished.  The  sight  of  sweet  Robin  once 
more  in  lover-like  fashion  at  her  feet  revived  all  her 
forgotten  tenderness ;  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
him,  which  he  kissed  passionately,  and  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  her, 
in  which  he  found  her  so  gracious  and  kind,  so  alto- 
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gether  the  Elizabeth  of  old,  that  when  he  retired  at 
last  to  change  his  travel-stained  dress,  he  was  heard 
to  thank  God  for  the  sweet  calm  which  he  had  found 
at  home,  after  all  the  troubles  and  storms  he  had 
endured  abroad. 

This  lull,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  Cecil  and  his  party  did  not  take  the 
Queen's  lover-like  view  of  his  conduct,  and  they  had 
the  art  so  to  represent  its  enormity  to  her,  that  when 
he  returned  in  a  few  hours  to  her  presence,  he  found 
her  mood  completely  changed.  Raleigh  and  the 
Secretary  had  been  hard  at  work  during  his  short 
absence ;  the  former,  indeed,  was  so  discomposed  when 
he  heard  of  the  gracious  reception  which  the  Queen 
had  accorded  to  her  quondam  favourite,  that  he  took 
to  his  bed  out  of  sheer  mortification  and  chagrin. 
Elizabeth  upon  this  sent  for  him, — an  opportunity  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  to  inflame  the 
royal  mind  against  his  rival.  Cecil,  equally  determined 
to  prevent  Essex,  if  possible,  from  regaining  his  old 
influence,  was  not  so  frank  or  straightforward  in  his 
hatred.  He  said  nothing  openly  against  the  Earl,  but 
pretended  to  pity  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
filling  her  Majesty's  ear  with  the  most  artful  insinua- 
tions against  him. 

Then  came  hard  lines  for  sweet  Robin.  The  power 
which  he  had  once  possessed  over  Elizabeth's  affec- 
tions was  his  now  only  to  a  very  limited  degree ;  it 
could  not  save  him  from  being  examined  and  ar- 
raigned before  the  Council,  who  judged  him  not  with 
the  partial  eyes  of  sexagenarian  love,  but  with  the 
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prying,  censorious  glance  of  party  hatred.  By  their 
orders  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  forbidden  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  his  family  or  friends,  and 
treated  with  as  much  rigour  as  if  he  had  been  already 
found  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  these  trying  circum- 
stances, debarred  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
excluded  from  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  her,  full  of  tender  and  affecting  pathos,  in 
which  he  assured  her  that  if  his  humble  letters  found 
not  access  to  her,  he  had  already  lived  too  long,  and 
should  be  ready  to  hail  any  death  which  would  open 
a  door  of  escape  for  him  out  of  his  many  miseries. 
This  letter  produced  no  effect  upon  the  Queen,  and 
yet  it  was  very  evident  to  all  around  her  that  she  still 
retained  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  him.  Upon  this, 
distress  and  anxiety  of  mind  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
and  when  she  was  told  how  ill  he  was,  she  was  seen 
by  her  attendants  to  shed  many  tears.  She  sent  him 
some  broth  from  her  own  table,  and  ordered  no  fewer 
than  eight  physicians  to  visit  him,  adding  the  assur- 
ance that  she  would  come  herself  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so  consistently  with  her  honour. 

All  these  relenting  dispositions  were,  however,  nulli- 
fied and  neutralized  by  Cecil's  secret  hatred,  while  all 
the  time  he  was  constantly  declaring  that  he  was  not 
the  Earl's  enemy.  He  had  no  dislike  to  him,  or  any 
motive  whatever  for  his  opposition  to  him,  except 
zeal  for  the  public  good ;  and  yet,  when  Essex  and 
his  friends  pressed  for  a  personal  reconciliation,  he 
would  not  have  it,  alleging  it  was  of  no  use ;  '  For 
there  is  no  constancy,'  said  he,  '  in  my  lord,  nor  any 
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dependence  to  be  placed  upon  his  love.'  In  all  his 
conduct  towards  his  rival  he  displayed  the  same 
hypocrisy.  He  set  every  spring  in  motion  against 
him;  but  he  never  appeared  in  the  matter  himself 
openly,  he  always  acted  by  the  agency  of  others.  As 
wary  as  he  was  unpitying  and  unscrupulous,  the 
letter  recommending  Elizabeth  to  take  extreme  pro- 
ceedings against  the  unfortunate  Earl  has  come  down 
to  posterity,  not  in  his  handwriting,  but  in  that  of 
the  more  open  and  impetuous  Raleigh.  Sir  Walter 
had  many  injuries  and  slights  to  avenge ;  he  had  never 
forgiven  Essex  for  his  conduct  to  him  during  the 
Island  Voyage;  his  whole  attitude  towards  him  for 
months  had  been  determinately  hostile ;  but  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  writing  of  this  letter,  as  in 
other  things,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  Cecil. 

This  document,  which  its  author,  in  his  own  days 
of  affliction,  was  destined  to  remember  with  deep 
regret,  presents  a  painful  memorial  of  unforgiving 
hatred  and  revenge.  In  it  he  exhorts  Cecil  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  doom  of  their  com- 
mon rival,  assuring  him  that  Essex,  if  he  escaped, 
would  never  forgive  him  for  what  he  had  already 
suffered,  and  ending  with  the  words.  '  I  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  Queen's  good  days  and  of  ours,  if  he 
should  ever  again  obtain  his  liberty.'  This  advice, 
which  agreed  so  well  with  his  own  inclinations,  was 
very  palatable  indeed  to  the  Secretary,  who  redoubled 
his  hints  and  insinuations  with  such  effect,  that  he 
soon  inflamed  Elizabeth's  temper,  embittered  by  age, 
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infirmity,  and  disappointment,  into  a  state  of  fury. 
Yet  she  consulted  others  before  she  finally  determined 
upon  the  absolute  ruin  of  her  once  beloved  favourite. 
She  spoke  to  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  upon  the  matter,  and  he,  to  his  honour, 
took  a  lenient  view  of  Essex  and  his  conduct ;  but  all 
he  could  say  in  his  favour  only  procured  him  the 
enmity  of  the  Cecils,  without  producing  any  more  than 
a  momentary  impression  upon  the  Queen.  Meanwhile, 
it  seemed  as  if  exhausted  nature  would  do  the  work 
of  the  executioner ;  the  fever  with  which  the  Earl  had 
been  seized  continued  so  violent  that  it  brought  him 
at  last  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Then  another  short 
lived  fit  of  relenting  on  Elizabeth's  part  ensued — he 
was  again  for  a  little  while  her  dear  and  sweet  Robin ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  revive  a  little,  than  her  re- 
sentment returned,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
sufficient  strength,  she  decreed  that  he  should  be 
tried  before  the  Privy  Council. 

At  this  trial  the  most  studied  indignities  were 
shown  to  him.  When  he  came  in,  no  mark  of 
courtesy  or  common  respect  was  paid  to  him,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  kneel  on  the  bare  floor  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table.  At  length  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  compassionating  his  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion, spoke  to  those  nearest  to  him,  and  upon  his 
solicitation  a  cushion  was  brought  and  given  to  the 
Earl,  and  afterwards,  still  at  the  Archbishop's  request, 
he  was  further  accommodated  with  a  stool.  Except 
this  prelate,  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  pity  for 
him :  but  even  under  every  disadvantage,  he  defended 
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himself  nobly,  and  bore  with  much  patience  and 
gentleness  the  envenomed  accusations  which  Coke, 
the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  brought  against  him. 

Nothing,  however,  which  he  could  do  or  say 
availed  him  anything.  His  judges  had  already  made 
up  their  minds,  and  determined  his  fate  before  he 
entered  the  council-room.  His  sentence,  which  was 
pronounced  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  to  his  haughty 
spirit  more  bitter  than  death ;  it  bore  that  he  was  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  that  he  was  to  be  de- 
graded from  his  rank  as  Councillor  of  State,  and  was 
to  be  confined  in  his  own  house  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

It  was  generally  believed  throughout  the  country 
that  this  sentence  would  satisfy  the  Queen's  anger, 
and  that  after  a  short  time  the  quondam  favourite 
would  be  restored  to  all,  if  not  to  more  than  all,  of  his 
former  power;  but  this  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  was  not  fulfilled.  Weakened  by  illness, 
Essex  had  hitherto  seemed  to  bear  adversity  better 
than  prosperity ;  he  had  been  humble  and  patient 
during  his  trial,  and  after  hearing  his  sentence  he 
had  retired  quietly  to  the  country,  there  to  await 
reviving  health,  and  some  return  of  her  Majesty's 
kindly  feelings  towards  him.  For  a  time  he  remained 
in  seclusion,  expecting  a  token  of  some  renewed 
interest  on  her  part,  but  none  came ;  and  then  he 
began  to  write  to  her,  earnestly  desiring  some  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sentence.  No  hope  of  this,  however,  was 
held  out  to  him,  upon  which  he  made  a  request  that 
his  patent  of  sweet  wines  might  be  renewed.  This 
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prayer  the  Queen  also  refused,  sarcastically  observing 
that  the  Earl,  like  an  unmanageable  steed,  must  still 
be  stinted  in  his  provender.  This  taunting  speech 
was  repeated  to  him,  and  drew  from  him  the  bitter 
remark,  which  Elizabeth  was  never  able  to  forgive  : 
'  Her  Majesty  grows  old,  and  her  mind  is  fast  becom- 
ing as  crooked  as  her  carcase.'  Despairing  of  regain- 
ing his  former  influence,  Essex  now  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds,  and  rushed  into  one  mad  intrigue  after 
another.  Although  no  Puritan,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  party.  He  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  denounced 
Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  Cobham  to  James,  as  enemies 
of  his  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  partizans  of 
the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  finally  he  attempted  to 
raise  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen  in  the  streets 
of  London,  for  which  insane  attempt  he  was  arrested 
at  Essex  House  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  evidence  which  was 
produced  at  his  trial  for  high  treason,  which  immedi- 
ately followed,  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  one  of  his 
fellow-conspirators,  declared  that  the  life  of  Raleigh 
was  particularly  aimed  at.  This  shows  a  rancour  of 
hatred  on  the  part  of  Essex  which  goes  somewhat  to 
excuse  the  steady  unrelentingness  with  which  Raleigh 
had  pursued  to  the  utmost  every  advantage  against 
him. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  was  not  immediately  executed.  The 
Queen,  it  was  alleged,  had  in  happier  days  given  him 
a  ring  as  a  pledge  and  token  &f  her  love,  and  had 
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then  told  him,  that  however  much  or  justly  she  was 
offended  with  him,  the  sight  of  that  ring,  sent  by 
him  as  a  token  of  submission,  would  never  fail  to 
recall  her  tenderness,  and  procure  his  forgiveness. 
As  he  had  vainly  looked  for  some  sign  from  her  of 
returning  favour,  so  now,  with  the  yearning  of  a  break- 
ing heart,  she  in  her  turn  expected  the  return  of 
this  ring,  but  it  never  came.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
sent  by  Essex,  who  had  given  it  to  Lady  Nottingham 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Queen,  but  she  showed  it 
first  to  her  husband,  and  he,  being  one  of  the  party 
who  disliked  the  Earl,  prevailed  upon  her  to  keep  it 
back. 

At  last,  sick  with  hope  deferred,  the  Queen  resolved 
to  act  upon  what  had  been  the  governing  principle  of 
her  life,  and  sacrifice  to  what  seemed  the  public 
good  her  own  private  feelings.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  1601  she  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
her  still  beloved  Earl,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  brought  to  the  block,  meeting  his  fate 
at  last  with  such  patient  and  mournful  resignation, 
that  many  of  his  enemies,  Raleigh  among  the  rest, 
were  affected  even  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  execu- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'Resolved  for  death  or  dignity.' 

;HE  tragedy  of  the  25th  of  February  put 
an  end  to  the  secret  hopes  and  fears  of 
months  ;  at  last  their  great  rival  was  gone, 
and  Cecil  and  Raleigh  could  breathe 
more  freely.  No  relenting  weakness  could  recall 
him  now  from  the  shadowy  spirit  world,  or  make  the 
grave  give  back  its  dead  to  win  from  them  the 
fickle  favour  of  their  mistress ;  and  for  a  short  inter- 
val all  was  contentment  and  peace,  if  not  in  the 
Queen's  heart,  at  least  in  her  court ;  and  then  the 
harassing,  never  -  ending  struggle  for  power  began 
afresh.  Beside  the  scaffold  they  had  reared,  scarcely 
even  then  daring  to  b%  too  secure  in  their  hope  that 
their  rival  would  be  swept  from  their  path,  Raleigh 
and  the  Secretary  had  been  friends ;  but,  Essex  once 
gone,  Cecil  straightway  began  to  regard  Sir  Walter 
with  envious  eyes,  and  to  tremble  for  his  own  power. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Raleigh  had  been 
grateful  for  his  patronnge,  but  now,  secure  in  the 
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Queen's  esteem,  ambitious,  proud,  and  conscious  of 
great  abilities,  he  seemed  inclined  to  bestow  rather 
than  to  solicit  favours.  Superior  to  Cecil  in  intel- 
lectual endowments,  he  was  no  longer  content  with 
the  inferior  place,  and  this  change  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances was  keenly  noted  and  resented  by  the 
Secretary,  although,  with  his  customary  dissimulation, 
he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  his  displeasure.  The 
talents  which  his  new  rival  dissipated  on  a  variety  of 
pursuits,  he  more  wisely  concentrated  upon  one 
object, — himself,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
power.  Looking  forward  into  the  future,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  saw  that  Elizabeth  could  not  live  long,  and, 
turning  to  the  rising  sun,  he  began  to  pay  secret  but 
assiduous 'court  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  main- 
tained with  him  a  constant  correspondence,  in  which 
he  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  influence, 
but  established  in  the  mind  of  that  weak  monarch  the 
inveterate  prejudice  against  Raleigh  from  which  all 
Sir  Walter's  subsequent  misfortunes  sprang. 

Outwardly,  there  was  nothing  but  cordiality  be- 
tween them  ;  they  had  been  confidants,  if  not  friends, 
in  the  past,  and  they  were  confidants  still.  Cecil, 
even,  as  it  were,  fell  back,  and  allowed  his  rival  to  bask 
his  little  hour  in  the  sunshine  of  Elizabeth's  favour, 
which  at  the  longest  could  be  but  short,  while  all  the 
time  he  was  weaving,  spider-like,  the  dangerous  web 
which,  when  the  time  came,  would  drag  his  adversary 
do\vn»into  hopeless  destruction. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  bestowed  upon  Raleigh  daily 
more  and  more  of  that  favour  which  the  far-seeing 
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Secretary  had  already  begun  to  despise.  She  pro- 
moted him  about  this  time  to  the  government  of 
Jersey,  a  post  not  incompatible  with  that  personal 
attendance  upon  herself  which  his  position  as  Captain 
of  her  Guard  required. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  he  was  accustomed  to  gratify  the  love  of  his 
royal  mistress  for  display,  by  wearing  the  most  splendid 
apparel.  He  had  a  suit  of  silver  armour  for  tilting,  and 
his  court  dress,  even  down  to  his  shoes,  was  so  em- 
blazoned and  set  with  precious  stones,  that  the  jewels 
he  wore  upon  his  person  were  computed  to  be  worth 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  Thus  gorgeously  arrayed,  he 
attended  Elizabeth  in  her  progresses  throughout  the 
country.  One  of  these  journeys,  the  last  she  ever 
made,  took  place  some  months  after  the  death  of  Essex. 
In  making  them  she  had  many  objects  in  view,  the 
chief  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  see  for  herself 
the  state  of  her  kingdom,  to  get  acquainted  with  her 
subjects,  and  to  increase  and  retain  her  popularity. 
Her  custom  was  to  pass  from  the  house  of  one  noble- 
man to  another,  the  favoured  peer  being  expected  to 
spare  no  expense  in  the  magnificent  preparations 
made  to  receive  her.  Masques,  pageants,  and 
dramatic  entertainments  were  prepared  for  her,  and 
in  these,  Raleigh,  from  his  varied  erudition  and  ac- 
quirements, was  fitted  to  excel.  He  had  also  great 
conversational  powers,  and  as  his  office  of  Captain 
of  the  Guard  kept  him  constantly  near  the  Queen's 
person,  he  was  often  able  to  impart  new  interest  and 
amusement  to  the  wearisome  hours  of  travelling,  and 
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by  these  means  rose,  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  to 
be  a  greater  favourite  with  her  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

During  the  course  of  this  last  progress,  Elizabeth 
spent  the  months  of  August  and  September  at  Oat- 
lands.  She  was  then  apparently  in  good  health,  and 
found  much  pleasure  in  the  recreation  of  the  chase. 
Although  verging  upon  old  age,  she  hunted,  a  court 
chronicler  tells  us,  every  second  day. 

This  was  severe  exercise  for  a  lady  of  sixty-nine, 
but  she  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  showed 
herself,  her  biographer  tells  us,  excellently  disposed 
towards  the  chase,  continuing  long  on  horseback,  and 
regaling  herself  in  the  afternoon  with  masques  and 
dances,  performing  a  coranto  herself  one  evening  with 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  accounted  the  most  accom- 
plished dancer  of  the  time. 

In  September,  her  Majesty,  resuming  her  journey, 
went  to  Basing  in  Hampshire,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  where  she  was  so  well  entertained  and  so 
entirely  satisfied  with  her  situation  that  she  remained 
for  thirteen  days.  While  she  was  at  Basing,  the  Duke 
de  Biron,  with  a  suite  of  twenty  noblemen  and  four 
hundred  attendants,  arrived  on  an  embassy  from 
Henry  iv.  of  France,  and  was  by  the  Queen's  orders 
conducted  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  to  the  Vine,  a 
country  house  belonging  to  Lord  Sandys,  which  was 
supplied  with  plate  and  hangings  from  the  Tower,  and 
fitted  up  with  seventy  beds,  and  other  necessary  furni- 
ture, by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Southampton.  Here  the  ambassador  was  maintained 
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at  the  public  expense  for  four  or  five  days,  and  had 
his  first  interview  with  the  Queen  in  a  park  near  the 
Vine,  whither  she  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing. She  received  him  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
coquetry  and  dignity,  affecting  at  first  not  to  see  him  ; 
but  when  he  had  followed  her  humbly  for  the  space 
of  about  twenty  yards,  she  took  off  her  mask  and 
bowed  to  him  in  a  very  gracious  and  courteous 
fashion.  When  she  left  Basing  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
days,  she  was  so  much  pleased  with  her  visit  that 
she  knighted  ten  gentlemen,  a  greater  number  of 
knights  than  she  had  ever  created  at  any  one  time 
during  her  whole  reign  ;  one  of  these  honoured  indi- 
viduals being  Carew  Raleigh,  the  brother  of  Sir  Walter. 
All  this  time  the  Queen,  although  attending  sedu- 
lously to  public  affairs,  and  pursuing  her  customary 
sports  and  recreations  in  the  presence  of  her  court, 
was  in  secret  bitterly  repining  over  the  fate  of  Essex. 
The  favourite,  forgotten  by  all  besides,  was  remembered 
still  by  his  unhappy  mistress.  Ever  since  his  death 
she  had  been  declining  slowly  but  surely  in  health 
and  spirits.  On  the  27th  October  she  opened  her 
last  Parliament,  in  which  Raleigh  sat  as  one  of  the 
knights  for  Cornwall  Many  of  his  speeches  de- 
livered in  this  Parliament  have  been  preserved  at 
considerable  length,  and  are  distinguished  by  his 
characteristic  talent  and  originality.  Some  of  the 
questions  argued  before  the  House  were  calculated 
to  touch  him  very  nearly,  for  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  had  come  up  to  London  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  what  they  characterized  as  the  mon 
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strous  and  unconscionable  monopolies  of  starch,  tin, 
fish,  cloth,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Sir  Walter,  as 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  had  long  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  in  tin,  and  he  defended  his  right  to  it  now  as 
well  as  anything  so  objectionable  in  principle  could 
be  defended.  'It  did  not,  at  least,'  he  said,  'press 
hard  upon  the  poor,  for,  whereas  before  his  time, 
as  was  well  known,  the  workmen  had  had  but  two 
shillings  a  week,  since  he  became  Lord  Warden 
they  had  had  four  duly  and  truly  paid.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  House  judged  it  best  to  abolish  the 
monopoly,  he  would  not,'  he  said,  'oppose  the 
measure,  provided  that  it  should  be  enacted  that  all 
the  other  monopolies  should  fall  along  with  it.' 

Elizabeth,  having  been  informed  of  the  general 
discontent  upon  this  subject,  immediately  saw,  with  a 
wisdom  which  was  never  attained  by  her  Stuart  suc« 
cessors,  that  the  time  for  yielding  to  the  popular  out- 
cry had  come.  She  resolved  with  no  outward  show  of 
unwillingness  to  concede  the  monopolies  to  the  demand 
of  the  people,  and  she  made  the  concession  as  she 
always  did,  gracefully  and  well.  She  instructed  the 
Speaker  to  announce  that  she  had  been  informed  of 
the  universal  discontent  and  distress  occasioned  by 
these  grievances,  and  would  take  immediate  steps 
for  their  removal 

The  vexed  subject  of  the  monopolies  having  been 
thus  set  at  rest,  the  best  means  for  suppressing  the 
pirates  at  Dunkirk  was  next  discussed  ;  and  then  some 
very  keen  debates  followed  upon  the  statute  of  tillage, 
Raleigh  pleading  that  the  law  which  made  the  sow- 
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ing  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hemp  compulsory  should 
be  abolished,  and  agriculture  left  free.  So  great  was 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and 
so  much  had  Elizabeth  endeared  herself  to  the  people 
by  the  frank  and  ready  way  in  which  she  had  mel 
their  complaints,  and  done  her  best  to  rectify  the 
abuses  under  which  they  groaned,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  the  Speaker  with  a  large  deputa- 
tion to  wait  upon  her  Majesty,  and  express  to  her 
the  inestimable  joy  and  comfort  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  her  gracious  message.  She  received 
them  in  the  great  chamber  adjoining  the  council- 
room,  the  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  seventy 
members  who  followed  him,  assuring  her  of  his  and 
their  determination  to  spend  every  drop  of  blood  in 
their  hearts,  and  every  spirit  of  breath  in  their  nostrils, 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  sovereign. 

Elizabeth's  reply  was  striking  and  characteristic, 
and  has  a  melancholy  interest,  as  being  the  last  public 
address  of  this  great  princess.  It  concludes  some- 
thing in  the  strain  of  the  Hebrew  monarch, — '  Vajiity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.' 

'To  be  a  king,  and  to  wear  a  crown,'  said  the 
solitary  heart-crushed  woman,  '  is  a  thing  more  glori- 
ous to  them  that  see  it,  than  it  is  pleasant  to  them 
that  bear  it.  For  myself,  I  was  never  so  much  en- 
chanted with  the  glorious  name  of  a  king  or  the  royal 
authority  of  a  queen,  as  delighted  that  God  had 
made  me  His  instrument  to  maintain  His  truth  and 
glory,  and  to  defend  this  kingdom  from  peril,  dis- 
honour, tyranny,  and  oppression.  No  queen  will 
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ever  sit  in  my  seat  with  more  zeal  for  my  country,  or 
care  for  my  subjects,  nor  any  that  will  sooner  with 
willingness  venture  her  life  for  your  good  and  safety 
than  myself.  For  it  is  not  my  desire  to  live  or  reign 
longer  than  my  life  and  reign  shall  be  for  your  good ; 
and  though  you  have  had,  and  may  have,  many 
princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  State, 
yet  you  never  had,  nor  shall  have,  any  that  will  be 
more  careful  and  loving.  Shall  I  ascribe  anything  to 
myself  and  my  sexly  weakness  ?  I  were  not  worthy 
to  live,  then,  and  of  all  most  unworthy  of  the  great 
mercies  I  have  had  from  God,  who  hath  given  me  a 
heart  which  never  yet  feared  Toreign  or  home  enemy. 
I  speak  it  to  give  God  the  praise  as  a  testimony  before 
you,  and  not  to  attribute  anything  to  myself.  For 
I,  O  Lord,  what  am  I,  whom  practices  or  perils 
past  should  not  fear ;  or  what  can  I  do,  that  I  should 
speak  for  any  glory  to  myself?  God  forbid.  I  do 
assure  you  there  is  no  prince  that  loveth  his  subjects 
better,  or  whose  love  can  countervail  our  love.  And 
though  God  hath  raised  me  high,  yet  this  I  count  the 
glory  of  my  crown,  that  I  have  reigned  with  your 
loves.  This  makes  me  that  I  do  not  so  much  rejoice 
that  God  hath  made  me  a  queen,  as  that  he  hath 
made  me  queen  over  so  thankful  a  people.' 

About  this  time  Raleigh  sold  his  Irish  estates  to 
Richard  Boyle,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Cork. 
Uusy  as  his  life  had  been,  he  had  found  time  to  do 
something  for  them.  When  they  came  into  his  hands, 
they  consisted  in  great  part  of  large  tracts  of  barren 
land,  which  he  did  his  best  to  get  enclosed  and  culti- 
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vated.  At  Youghall  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  his 
house  and  gardens  were,  he  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  potato,  which  he  had  brought  from  Virginia,  and 
of  the  cherry,  which  he  had  imported  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  At  Lismore,  also,  which  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  grant  of  land  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Elizabeth,  he  founded  with  rare  and  enlightened 
liberality  a  free  school,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
his  gardens  at  Youghall  as  beautiful  as  those  at 
Sherborne.  All  this,  however,  cost  him  such  a  large 
annual  expenditure  of  money,  that  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  sell  them,  particularly  as  the  intending  purchaser 
came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  his  kinsman,  Sir 
George  Carew,  strongly  recommending  him  not  to 
lose  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his 
troublesome  possessions. 


CHAPTER    V. 

•  Within  *  itill  and  darkened  room  the  last  proud  Tudor  slept* 

[HE  death  of  the  Queen  now  drew  on  apace; 
for  months  she  had  been  in  declining 
health  and  spirits,  and  her  secret  distress 
had  been  much  aggravated  by  a  death-bed 
confession  made  to  her  by  Lady  Nottingham.  The 
secret  of  the  ring  entrusted  to  her  by  Essex  preyed, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  afflicted  Countess,  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  carry  her  guilty  secret  with  her  to  the 
grave,  and  when  she  knew  that  she  was  dying,  she 
sent  for  the  Queen,  confessed  her  treachery,  and 
besought  her  forgiveness. 

'I  cannot,'  said  Elizabeth,  clutching  with  uncon- 
scious force  the  shoulder  of  the  dying  woman ;  '  God 
may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can.' 

From  that  moment  her  depression  increased.  All 
throughout  the  close  of  the  year  1601,  a  deep  melan- 
choly amounting  almost  to  hypochondria  oppressed 
her.  She  would  scarcely  allow  herself  to  be  dressed, 
and,  refusing  her  ordinary  food,  would  eat  only  of 
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bread  and  succory  pottage.  She  kept  a  rusty  sword 
continually  near  her,  and  with  it  she  would  occa- 
sionally pierce  the  hangings,  or  walk  in  an  agitated 
manner  up  and  down  the  chamber,  or  stamp  upon  the 
floor  of  her  room.  Her  temper,  never  very  good,  became 
extremely  fierce  and  irritable;  she  was  intolerant  of  the 
smallest  fault,  and  chid  her  ladies  with  the  utmost 
severity  for  the  slightest  mistake  they  made.  At  last, 
early  in  January  1602,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  speedily  reduced  her  to  an  alarming  state 
of  weakness.  Dr.  Dee,  an  astrologer  and  mathe- 
matician, in  whom  she  placed  great  confidence,  had 
warned  her  that  Whitehall  would  probably  be  fatal 
to  her,  and  she  accordingly  removed  to  Richmond, 
where  the  country  air  appeared  for  some  time  to 
revive  her.  This  improvement  in  her  health  was, 
however,  only  temporary,  and  towards  the  end  of 
February  she  was  seized  with  an  increase  of  illness. 
She  refused  all  sustenance,  and  would  not  go  to  bed, 
but  sat  for  whole  days  and  nights  upon  the  floor  of 
her  chamber,  supported  by  cushions  which  her  ladies 
brought  to  her.  In  this  melancholy  condition  she 
languished  until  the  isth  March,  when  she  became 
so  alarmingly  ill  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were 
sent  for.  They  found  her  sunk  in  the  deepest  depres- 
sion, refusing  all  food  and  medicine,  and  taking  no 
interest  in  anything  around  her.  At  this  moment 
Sir  Robert  Carey,  the  Warden  on  the  Scottish  borders, 
arrived,  and  although  very  weak,  she  roused  herself 
when  she  heard  he  had  come,  and  desired  to  see  him, 
for  she  was  much  attached  to  him. 
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'  I  found  her,'  says  this  old  and  trusty  servant  in 
his  memoirs, '  sitting  low  upon  cushions  placed  in  one 
of  her  withdrawing  rooms.  She  called  me  to  her, 
I  kissed  her  hand,  and  told  her  it  was  my  chiefest 
happiness  to  see  her  in  safety  and  health,  which  I 
hoped  might  long  continue.  She  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  wrung  it  hard,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  No, 
Robin;  I  am  not  well."  She  then  discoursed  with 
me  of  her  indisposition,  and  told  me  that  her  heart 
had  been  very  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  fewer  than  forty 
or  fifty  great  sighs.  I  used  the  best  words  I  could,  to 
persuade  her  from  this  melancholy  humour,  but  I 
found  it  was  too  deep-rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hardly 
to  be  removed.' 

After  her  interview  with  Carey,  she  declined  to 
speak  with  any  one,  she  refused  food,  and  would  not 
even  sleep,  obstinately  persisting  in  her  resolution  not 
to  go  to  bed,  apparently  from  the  idea  that  if  she 
once  lay  down  in  it,  she  would  never  rise  again. 

At  last  she  could  no  longer  sit  up,  but  was  forced 
to  lay  herself  in  a  half-reclining  position  upon  the 
cushions  which  were  spread  on  the  floor  of  her  room. 
There  she  remained  for  a  week,  sunk  in  a  state  of 
forlorn  apathy,  taking  no  apparent  notice  of  what 
went  on  around  her.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
it  became  apparent  that  she  was  dying,  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  ventured  to  introduce  a  subject  which 
had  been  much  in  their  minds,  but  to  which  she 
had  always  manifested  the  greatest  aversion,  namely, 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  'Who,'  they  asked, 
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'  should  succeed  her  ? '  At  these  words,  a  flash  of  her 
former  temper  and  spirit  lit  up  for  a  moment  the 
apathetic  gloom  of  her  dying  face,  and  she  turned  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  stood  on  her  right  hand, 
and  said  to  him,  almost  fiercely,  '  I  told  you  that  my 
seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings,  and  I  will  have  no 
rascal  to  succeed  me.  Trouble  me  no  more.  He  who 
comes  after  me  must  be  a  king.  I  will  have  none  but 
our  cousin  of  Scotland.' 

Soon  after  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  James,  she  became  speechless,  but  intimated  by 
signs  that  she  wished  her  chaplains  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  pray  with  her. 

Sir  Robert  Carey,  who  was  in  her  chamber  at  the 
time,  has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  what 
followed.  '  The  prelate,'  he  tells  us,  '  kneeling  down 
beside  her,  questioned  her  minutely  as  to  her  faith, 
all  which  questions  she  answered  as  well  as  she  could, 
by  lifting  up  her  eyes  or  hands.  He  then  began  to 
pray,  all  present  joining  in  the  responses,  until  his 
knees  becoming  weary,  he  rose  at  last  to  depart,  but 
the  Queen  by  signs  enjoined  him  to  continue  in 
prayer.  This  he  did  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
was  then  once  more  rising  up  to  depart,  when 
Elizabeth  again  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  with  im- 
ploring gestures  besought  him  to  remain  beside  her, 
deriving,  as  appeared  to  all,  the  greatest  comfort  from 
his  prayers.' 

Shortly  after  this  she  became  insensible,  and  was 
left  in  charge  of  her  women,  who  watched  beside  her 
until  three  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  24th  of 
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March,  when  she  expired  without  a  groan  or  struggle, 
in  the  same  chamber  in  which  her  grandfather  Henry 
vii.  had  died.  She  had  reigned  for  the  long  period 
of  forty-five  years,  and  had  raised  England  during  the 
course  of  her  eventful  life  from  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  to  that  of  a  first-rate  power. 

Scarcely  had  she  drawn  her  last  breath,  when 
Carey,  to  whom  she  had  been  much  attached,  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  person  how  large  a  share  of 
worldly  wisdom  generally  enters  into  a  courtier's  love. 
Slipping  down  a  back  stair  of  the  palace,  he  made 
his  exit  unobserved,  and  at  once  took  horse  foi 
Scotland.  Riding  night  and  day,  he  reached  Edin, 
burgh  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  found  that  the 
pacific  heir  of  the  great  Elizabeth  had  already  gone 
to  bed.  Having  told  his  errand,  he  was,  however, 
instantly  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Scottish 
Solomon,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  beside  the  bed, 
hailed  the  surprised  and  delighted  James  as  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland.  The  new 
King,  who  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  happiness, 
then  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  asked  many 
questions  about  the  Queen's  illness,  and  in  particular, 
if  he  had  brought  any  letters.  Carey  said,  *  He  had 
not,  but  he  had  brought  a  blue  ring,'  a  token  which 
James  knew,  and  which  at  once  assured  him  of  the 
truth  of  his  intelligence. 

The  triumphal  progress  of  the  Scottish  King  to  his 
new  dominions  is  well  known,  but,  almost  from  the 
very  moment  of  Elizabeth's  death,  Raleigh  had  reason 
to  feel  that  he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  His  days  of 
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court  favour  were  ended,  there  was  no  more  sun- 
shine of  royal  smiles  for  him ;  but  in  place  of  the 
consideration  which  he  had  enjoyed,  there  was 
almost  from  the  first  only  suspicion,  and  coldness, 
and  neglect. 

This  prejudice  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  his  new 
master  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
insinuations  of  Essex  and  Cecil ;  but  it  was  greatly 
aggravated  and  increased  by  the  difference  in  cha- 
racter and  temperament  between  the  two  men.  The 
heroic  captain,  whose  strong  arm  had  helped  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  naval  greatness  of  England, 
had  no  patience  for  the  awkward,  timid  pedant,  who 
shrank  back,  shuddering,  from  the  sight  of  a  naked 
sword.  The  man  who  had  fought  and  won  Elizabeth's 
battles  was  jealous  for  the  greatness  of  England ; 
her  pusillanimous  heir  thought  only  of  how  he  could 
best  secure  his  own  repose,  and  avoid  all  necessity 
for  action.  The  adventurous  discoverer  of  Virginia 
and  Guiana  was  eager  that  his  native  country  should 
divide  with  Spain  the  rich  provinces  of  the  New 
World  ;  England's  alien  king  thought  only  of  how  he 
could  best  fill  his  own  exchequer,  and  the  pockets  of 
the  needy  courtiers  who  had  followed  him  from  the 
then  poverty-stricken  land  of  his  birth.  Even  litera- 
ture, on  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
monarch  so  learned  and  a  subject  so  accomplished 
would  have  met  as  upon  common  ground,  failed  to 
produce  any  sympathy  between  them.  James  had 
erudition,  the  shallow  lore  of  the  schoolman,  preten- 
tious, artificial,  wanting  in  all  practical  utility  and 
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good  results.  As  vain  as  he  was  weak,  the  pompous 
syllogistic  exhibitions  with  which  he  loved  to  astonish 
the  council-table  were  wont  to  draw  smiles  from  men 
much  inferior  to  Raleigh  in  intellectual  capacity. 
He,  on  his  part,  did  not  conceal  the  contempt  with 
which  his  new  sovereign  inspired  him.  Haughtily 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  refused  to  worship  at 
his  shrine,  or  join  the  flattering  crowd  who  hailed 
James  as  a  royal  poet  and  philosopher.  To  all  this 
was  soon  added  another  powerful  cause  of  disunion  ; 
the  rivalry  between  him  and  Cecil,  which  had  long 
been  smouldering  like  the  hidden  fires  of  an  inactive 
volcano,  burst  into  furious  life  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Scottish  King  in  England.  The  crafty  Secretary 
was  no  stranger  to  his  new  master ;  he  had  long  paid 
his  court  to  him ;  he  had  studied  the  minutest  points 
of  his  character ;  he  knew  its  many  weak  sides,  and 
could  accommodate  himself  to  them  all.  Nothing 
was  too  hard  or  too  mean  for  him,  if  he  could  only 
win  and  keep  power.  His  policy  under  Elizabeth 
had  been  like  the  character  of  his  mistress,  vigorous 
and  spirited ;  it  became,  under  James,  vacillating  and 
timid.  He  even  submitted  to  become  the  favourite 
of  a  favourite,  and  spared  neither  money  nor  flattery 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  King's  minion  of  the 
moment,  Sir  George  Hume.  These  arts  were  suc- 
cessful— he  speedily  became  as  necessary  to  James 
as  he  had  been  to  Elizabeth  ;  he  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  soon  saw 
his  power  so  well  established,  that  he  was  able  to 
give  the  royal  mind  very  much  what  prcposscs- 
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sions  he  chose.  This  influence  he  exerted  to  under- 
mine his  enemies,  of  whom  Raleigh  was  one  of  the 
chief. 

Weldon,  who  has  preserved  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  the  court  of  King  James,  tells  us  that  this 
monarch's  grudge  against  Raleigh  sprang  from  the 
circumstance  that  Sir  Walter  and  some  others  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  King  should  have  been 
required  to  sign  certain  conditions  before  he  was 
permitted  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England.  James' 
weakness,  and  the  absurd  value  which  he  attached  to 
the  royal  character  and  position,  would  no  doubt 
incline  him  to  resent  to  the  last  degree  such  a  pro- 
posed interference  with  his  heaven-deputed  power; 
but  although  likely  enough,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  to  show  that  such  a  compact  was  ever 
seriously  contemplated  ;  it  is  rather  in  Cecil's  hatred 
and  influence  that  we  are  to  seek  and  find  the  true 
causes  of  Raleigh's  disgrace.  * 

At  first,  under  the  new  regime  he  was  simply 
neglected,  but  coldness  and  indifference  soon  passed 
into  positive  injuries.  He  held  many  lucrative 
situations,  and  upon  these  the  eyes  of  James'  needy 
favourites  were  fixed  longingly.  Soon  desire  passed 
into  fruition ;  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  which 
he  had  filled  for  many  years,  was  taken  from  him, 
and  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thomas  Erskine.  He  was 
next  deprived  of  his  wine  patent;  and  although  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  granted  to 
him  as  a  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost,  he 
was  soon  deprived  of  that  also,  being  arraigned 
I 
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within  three  months  of  James'  succession   upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason. 

This  accusation,  mysterious,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  now,  unfounded,  has  left  an  ineffaceable 
stain  upon  the  Government  of  James  L 
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The  Conspiracy  of  the  Main.     Raleigh  arraigned  upon  a  charge 
of  High  Treason. 

J HE  charge  of 'conspiracy  and  high  treason 
brought  against  Raleigh  amounted,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  to  this.  He  had  a 
friend,  one  Lord  Cobham,  a  weak,  envious, 
and  discontented  man.  Cobham  was  ambitious  and 
aspiring,  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  having  been 
disappointed,  he  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  in  indulging 
in  a  great  deal  of  silly  talk  against  the  Government 
Even  while  Elizabeth  was  alive,  he  had  begun  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Count  Aremberg,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This 
nobleman,  after  James'  accession,  was  sent  to  England 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
after  he  came  to  London  he  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Cobham,  and  desired  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  procure  a  peace  between  Spain  and  England. 

To  such  a  measure  as  this,  Raleigh  had  always 
been  extremely  opposed ;  the  principal  aim  and  object 
of  his  life  had  been  the  furtherance  of  the  war  with 
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Spain.  He  had  recently  written  against  Philip  in., 
and  had  even  offered  to  raise  two  thousand  men  at 
his  own  expense,  in  order  to  invade  his  kingdom. 
Cobham  was  aware  of  this,  and  he  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Aremberg  the  necessity  of  buying  over 
Raleigh  to  their  views  ;  and  it  was  finally  settled  be- 
tween them,  that  Raleigh  should  have  a  pension  if  he 
would  agree  to  further  the  cause  of  peace,  and  Cobham 
was  empowered  to  offer  him  eight  thousand  crowns. 
This  he  accordingly  did ;  but  Sir  Walter  treated  the 
matter  as  a  jest,  and  laughingly  told  him,  '  that  he 
would  tell  him  more  when  he  saw  the  money.' 

This,  and  no  more  than  this,  was  proved  at  his 
subsequent  trial ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that 
much  about  the  same  time  Cecil  discovered  a  Catholic 
plot  against  the  King  and  the  royal  family,  which  had 
been  hatched  by  a  few  popish  priests.  One  of  the 
principal  conspirators  in  this  plot  was  Mr.  Brooke, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Cobham.  With  his  dying  breath, 
this  man,  before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  absolved 
his  brother  from  all  knowledge  of  the  plot,  or  of  their 
treasonable  designs ;  but  such  an  absolution  did  not 
satisfy  Cecil.  He  chose  to  suspect  Lord  Cobham,  and 
Raleigh  also,  as  a  friend  of  Cobham's. 

The  court  was  then  at  Windsor,  and  Sir  Walter, 
who  had  followed  it  thither,  was  one  day  upon  the 
terrace,  when  the  Secretary  came  up  to  him,  and 
accosting  him  with  a  mysterious  air,  desired  him  to 
follow  him  to  a  private  meeting  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Raleigh  at  once  complied,  and  was, 
to  his  great  surprise,  strictly  examined  as  to  the  cor- 
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respondence  Lord  Cobham  had  held  with  Aremberg. 
'  He  answered  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  contained 
anything  treasonable  or  unwarrantable,  and  assured 
them  that  they  could  get  full  information  about  it  by 
questioning  La  Rensy,  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
ambassador.'  He  was  then  dismissed,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  received  an  order  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  Here  he  received  a 
message  from  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  also  been 
apprehended,  desiring  to  know  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Council,  whereupon  he  sent  a  confidential 
dependant,  Captain  Keymis,  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
cleared  him  from  all  suspicion. 

Cobham's  turn  came  next ;  he  was  examined  at 
Richmond,  and  was  at  first  very  firm,  exculpating 
both  himself  and  Raleigh  from  the  charge  of  any 
treasonable  correspondence.  Upon  this,  Cecil  be- 
thought himself  of  a  base  and  crafty  plan  for  entrap- 
ping him.  He  caused  to  be  shown  to  him  a  letter 
which  Raleigh  had  written  to  himself,  recommending 
that  La  Rensy,  the  servant  of  Aremberg,  should  be 
examined.  Upon  seeing  this,  Cobham  hastily  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  breaking  into 
a  furious  passion,  accused  Raleigh  of  being  privy  to 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Government  of  King  James. 
'  He  himself,'  he  said, '  had  procured  a  passport  to  en- 
able him  to  go  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  engaged 
to  give  him  six  hundred  thousand  crowns.  With  this 
money  he  was  to  return  to  Jersey,  and  there  to  take 
Raleigh's  advice  as  to  how  it  could  be  best  distributed 
among  the  discontented  in  England.' 
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As  long  as  his  passion  lasted,  he  continued  to  utter 
these  and  similar  ravings  ;  but  before  he  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  council-room,  he 
was  seized  with  remorse  for  having  falsely  accused 
his  friend,  and  returned,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had 
said. 

To  these  vague  and  inconclusive  details  of  conversa- 
tions between  Lord  Cobham  and  Count  Aremberg, 
was  afterwards  added  the  still  more  absurd  charge  of 
conspiring  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Arabella  Stewart.  At  first,  however,  there  was  no 
mention  of  this,  and  the  other  circumstances  appeared 
so  trivial,  that  even  Cecil's  inventive  genius  was  at 
fault,  and  he  hesitated  to  bring  forward  a  charge  of 
high  treason  upon  such  slight  grounds.  He  was, 
however,  too  envious  and  malicious  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  an  honourable  acquittal,  but  had  the  suspected 
man  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  plied  him 
with  private  examinations,  while  outside  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  procure  some  substantial  proof  against 
him.  Cobham,  who  was  cowardly,  false,  and  unprin- 
cipled, was  precisely  one  of  those  men  who  can  be 
got  under  judicious  management  to  say  anything, 
and  Cecil  worked  incessantly  upon  his  fears  to  get  him 
if  possible  to  reiterate  and  confirm  the  charges  which 
he  had  retracted.  Cobham's  brother,  who  was  also  in 
custody,  a  much  cleverer  and  equally  unprincipled 
man,  was  tampered  with  in  the  same  way.  He  was 
given  to  know  by  Cecil,  that  if  he  would  act  in 
conformity  with  his  wishes,  he  should  have  a  full  and 
free  pardon.  Crafty  as  the  Secretary  was,  there  is  a 
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remarkable  letter  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
addressed  to  him  by  this  man,  in  which  he  pledges 
himself  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him. 
What  services  these  were  may  be  guessed  by  the 
long  and  inveterate  enmity  which  Cecil  had  shown 
towards  his  illustrious  prisoner. 

Still,  nothing  conclusive  could  be  obtained  against 
Raleigh.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  been  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  the  priests,  and  his  own  confi- 
dential dependant,  Captain  Keymis,  were  examined ; 
but  nothing  in  the  least  degree  incriminating  him 
could  be  extracted  from  them.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  proceed  against 
him  upon  the  vague  and  inconclusive  accusations 
detailed  above,  and  Sir  Walter  was  accordingly 
indicted  at  Staines  on  the  2ist  September.  The 
subservient  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  him,  and  he 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  to  await  his  trial  for  high 
treason. 

In  those  days  the  prisoners  accused  of  high  treason 
were  often  treated  with  the  utmost  injustice  and 
rigour,  and  Raleigh,  taking  into  account  the  hostility 
of  Cecil,  and  the  virulence  which  Coke,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  likely  to  display  against  him,  felt  that  he 
had  very  little  to  expect  from  a  jury  exposed  to  such 
intimidating  influences.  His  last  and  only  hope  was, 
to  obtain  from  his  accuser  a  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cence. In  these  circumstances,  he  contrived  one 
night,  when  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  at 
supper,  to  get  a  poor  man  to  throw  into  Cobham's 
window  an  apple  with  a  letter  fastened  to  it.  In  this 
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letter  he  implored  him  for  God's  sake  to  do  him 
justice,  an  appeal  which  the  wretched  man,  who 
was  by  turns  distracted  with  terror  and  remorse, 
could  not  resist.  He  wrote  a  letter  in  reply,  which 
he  sent  to  Raleigh,  in  which,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  he  retracted  his  false  statements,  and  cleared 
him  of  all  stain  of  treason.  This  letter  was  produced 
at  the  subsequent  trial,  but  was  disregarded  both  by 
the  judges  and  jury.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Raleigh 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  an  accusation 
of  treason  had  been  compounded  against  him,  out  of 
trivial  circumstances  and  groundless  presumptions, 
and  besought  him  to  show  him  mercy.  He  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  Lords 
Cecil  and  Henry  Howard,  in  which  he  cleared  him- 
self with  much  ability  from  the  charges  and  imputa- 
tions brought  against  him ;  but  all  these  efforts 
availed  him  nothing,  no  one  would  stretch  out  so 
much  as  a  little  finger  to  save  him.  The  day  of  trial 
at  last  arrived.  He  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  not  even 
justice ;  but  he  met  it  calmly  and  courageously,  and 
fought  the  desperate  battle  for  life  and  honour  witfc 
all  his  accustomed  vigour  and  ability. 

As  London  was  at  that  time  devastated  by  thi 
plague,  the  Court  appointed  to  try  him  was  held  at 
Winchester,  on  the  iyth  of  November  1603.  The 
principal  commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Suffolk 
and  Devon,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Wotton  of 
Morley,  Popham  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  and  Cecil  himself. 
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Most  of  these  men  were  personally  hostile  to 
Raleigh,  and  those  who  were  not  were  at  the  best 
indifferent,  or  under  the  thumb  of  the  Government. 
In  those  corrupt  times  it  was  too  common  to  tamper 
with  the  juries  appointed  to  try  political  offences, 
and  a  contemporary  writer  tells  us  that,  it  being  feared 
that  the  first  jury  might  not  prove  subservient  enough, 
another  was  substituted  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  No- 
vember. On  the  following  day  the  trial  began,  the 
indictment  setting  forth  that  the  prisoner  had  con- 
spired to  dethrone  the  King,  and  that  he  had  also 
attempted  to  raise  sedition,  and  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  by  means  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
Also,  that  at  Durham  House  he  had  met  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  and  had  there  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  best 
means  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Arabella 
Stewart ;  for  which  purpose  Count  Aremberg  was  to  be 
solicited  for  a  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  correspondence  at  once  opened  through  him 
with  the  Spanish  King. 

Under  the  new  Queen,  peace  with  Spain  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  to 
be  secured,  and  Lord  Cobham  on  his  return  from 
Spain  was  to  have  visited  Sir  Walter  at  his  government 
of  Jersey,  and  there  considered  how  the  money  could 
be  best  disposed  of  in  order  to  excite  a  rebellion. 

Brooke,  Lord  Cobham's  brother,  was  alleged  to  be 
privy  to  all  these  designs,  and  to  have  freely  acceded 
to  them.  Fragments  of  a  conversation  were  also  de- 
tailed, in  which  it  was  declared  that  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, Lord  Cobham,  had  said,  '  That  there  never 
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would  be  a  good  time  in  England  until  the  King  and 
his  cubs  were  taken  away ; '  and  lastly,  it  was  alleged 
that  for  his  share  in  managing  the  correspondence 
with  Aremberg,  Raleigh  was  to  receive  a  bribe  of 
eight  thousand  crowns. 

Such  was  this  remarkable  document ;  and  after  it  had 
been  read,  the  jury  was  sworn,  and  the  King's  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  began  his  charge.  In  this 
speech  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  popish  priests,  commenting  severely 
upon  the  baseness  of  Lord  Grey,  Brooke,  Markham, 
and  other  of  the  conspirators,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  Raleigh. 

'These  matters,'  he  said,  'relate  to  a  separate 
crime,  with  which  the  accusation  against  me  has  no 
connection,  and  to  enlarge  upon  them  as  you  are 
doing,  is  fitted  to  create  a  prepossession  against  me.' 

Coke,  thus  recalled  to  his  charge,  proceeded,  but 
in  such  a  palpably  unfair  and  unjust  manner,  that 
it  led  at  last  to  an  extraordinary  scene  of  violence 
and  abuse.  Having  charged  Raleigh  with  a  desire 
to  destroy  the  King  and  his  family,  he  at  last  reached 
his  climax  by  entreating  the  prisoner  to  say  what  malice 
he  could  possibly  bear  towards  the  children.  Sir 
Walter,  upon  this,  said  very  pointedly : 

'  To  whom  speak  you  this  ?  You  tell  me  news  I 
never  even  heard  of  before.1 

'  Oh,  sir,  do  I  ? '  retorted  Coke.  '  I  will  prove  you 
to  be  the  notoriousest  traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar. 
After  you  have  taken  away  the  King  you  will  alter 
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religion  ;  as  you,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  have  followed 
them  of  the  Bye  (Lord  Grey's  plot)  by  imitation ;  for 
I  will  charge  you  with  the  words.' 

'  Your  words  cannot  condemn  me,'  said  Raleigh ; 
'  my  innocency  is  my  defence.  Prove  one  of  those 
things  wherewith  you  have  charged  me,  and  I  will 
confess  the  whole  indictment,  and  that  I  am  the  most 
horrible  traitor  that  ever  lived, — that  I  am  worthy  to 
be  crucified  with  a  thousand  torments.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Coke,  '  I  will  prove  it  all.  Thou  art  a 
monster.  Thou  hast  an  English  face  but  a  Spanish 
heart.  Now  you  must  have  money;  Aremberg  was 
no  sooner  in  England, — I  charge  thee,  Raleigh, — than 
thou  incitest  Cobham  to  go  unto  him,  and  to  deal 
with  him  for  money  to  bestow  upon  discontented  per- 
sons.' 

'  Let  me  answer  for  myself,'  replied  Raleigh. 
'  No,'  said  Coke ;  '  thou  shalt  not.' 
'  But,'  said  Raleigh,  '  it  concerneth  my  life.' 
'Oh,'  sneered  Coke,  '  do  I  touch  you  now?' 
After  this  he  went  on  to  enumerate  the  charges 
contained    in    the  indictment,    to    which    Raleigh 
answered, 

'  In  all  this  I  do  not  yet  find  that  you  have  spoken 
one  word  against  me.  If  my  Lord  Cobham  be  a 
traitor,  what  is  that  to  me  ? ' 

To  this  remonstrance  Coke  returned  a  remarkable 
answer,  which  has  furnished  Shakespeare  with  one  of 
his  sarcastic  touches  :  '  All  that  he  did  was  by  thy 
instigation,  thou  viper!  for  I  know  thee,  thou 
traitor.' 
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*  It  becometh  not  a  man  of  quality  and  virtue  to 
call  me  so,'  said  Raleigh  ;  '  but  I  take  comfort  in  it, 
for  it  is  all  you  can  do.' 

'Have  I  angered  you?'  asked  Coke. 

'  I  am  in  no  case  to  be  angry,'  answered  Raleigh. 

Upon  this,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Popham  interfered. 
'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  Attorney  speaketh 
out  of  the  zeal  of  his  duty  for  the  service  of  the  King, 
and  you  for  your  life.  Be  patient  on  both  sides,  I 
pray  you.' 

The  clerk  then  read  over  the  proofs.  These  con- 
sisted solely  in  the  absurd  hints  of  plots  and  invasions 
which  had  been  wrung  out  of  Cobham,  all  of  which 
he  had  retracted,  and  about  none  of  which  he  could 
furnish  any  reliable  information,  or  give  any  straight- 
forward account,  except  that  they  had  conferred  about 
them  repeatedly. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

Let  proof  speak. 

I  HE  clerk  having  finished  the  recital  of  Lord 
Cobham's  extraordinary  statements,  Sir 
Walter  was  then  allowed  to  address  the 
jury  in  his  own  defence.  This  he  did 
with  much  natural  and  pathetic  eloquence,  vindicating 
himself  indignantly  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
Spaniard  in  his  heart,  proudly  recapitulating  the 
many  times  he  had  served  against  Spain  by  sea  and 
land,  and  reminding  the  jury  that  in  these  different 
engagements  he  had  spent  of  his  own  property,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  four  thousand  pounds.  He  pro- 
tested that  in  the  matter  of  Lord  Cobham's  negotia- 
tions with  Count  Aremberg,  he  was  innocent.  The 
King  of  Spain,  he  said,  was  now  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge as  poor  as  he  had  once  been  rich  ;  and  rich  or 
poor,  he  showed  how  improbable  it  was  that  he  should 
think  of  advancing  either  to  him  or  any  one  else  the 
large  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  without 
ample  security.  What  security,  he  asked,  is  it  even 
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alleged  that  I  or  my  Lord  Cobham  offered,  for  this 
enormous  sum.  As  for  plotting  in  behalf  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stewart,  he  protested  before  God,  that  until 
the  accusation  was  brought  against  him,  he  never 
even  heard  of  such  a  thing.  He  then  entered  into 
the  charges  that  Lord  Cobham  had  preferred  against 
him  in  his  fit  of  passion.  *  After  Lord  Cecil  spoke 
to  me  at  Windsor,'  he  said,  '  I  wrote  to  him,  telling 
him  that  if  La  Rensy,  Count  Aremberg's  servant,  were 
not  secured,  he  would  fly,  and  so  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost  of  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
This  letter  of  mine  was  afterwards  shown  to  Lord 
Cobham,  and  he,  supposing  I  had  revealed  all  that  I 
knew  of  his  dealings  with  Count  Aremberg,  made  in 
his  rage  these  false  and  unfounded  accusations  against 
me,  which  immediately  he  repented  of,  and  retracted, 
before  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
from  the  council-room.' 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  then  asked  that  some  in- 
formation might  be  furnished  to  him  regarding  the 
letter  which  the  prisoner  alleged  he  had  written  to 
Lord  Cecil.  He  particularly  wished  to  know  if  it 
was  written  before  the  date  of  Lord  Cobham's  ac- 
cusation. 

To  this  question  Cecil  returned  a  crafty,  unstraight- 
forward  answer,  in  which  he  enlarged  a  great  deal 
upon  the  former  intimacy  which  had  existed  between 
him  and  the  prisoner,  but  avoided  with  much  dexterity 
giving  a  plain  yes  or  no  to  the  question  put  to 
him.  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Coke  then  took 
up  the  allegation  which  Raleigh  had  made,  that 
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Cobham  had  accused  him  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and 
answered  it  by  a  statement  which  was  afterwards, 
shown  to  be  false. 

'  How,'  he  asked,  '  could  Cobham  utter  this  accusa- 
tion in  a  sudden  ebullition  of  resentment,  when  two 
months  before  he  had  said  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Brooke, 
"  You  are  a  fool  to  remain  in  the  Bye  plot,  that  is,  the 
plot  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  priests  ;  Raleigh  and  I  are 
on  the  Main  (the  name  given  to  Raleigh's  pretended 
conspiracy).  We  mean  to  take  away  the  King  and 
his  cubs." ' 

This  speech,  which  was  a  shameless  invention,  not 
a  word  of  which  had  ever  been  uttered,  naturally 
aroused  Raleigh's  indignation,  and  he  besought  the 
jury  and  the  Court  to  have  it  examined  into.  'I 
beseech  you,  my  lords,'  he  said, '  let  it  be  proved  that 
Lord  Cobham  ever  so  expressed  himself.  Let  him 
come  here  and  attest  his  own  words.  Call  my  ac- 
cuser before  my  face,  and  I  have  done.  All  that  is 
brought  against  me  is  only  this  accusation  of  his, — an 
accusation  he  never  subscribed,  he  never  avouched. 
I  beseech  you,  my  lords,  let  this  lord  be  sent  for. 
Charge  him  on  his  soul,  on  his  allegiance  to  the 
King.  If  he  affirm  it,  I  am  content  to  be  found 
guilty.' 

This  reasonable  request  was,  however,  refused,  with 
such  manifest  injustice,  that  it  elicited  from  James 
himself  the  observation,  '  That  if  Cobham  could  have 
spoken  one  word  against  Raleigh,  his  enemies  would 
not  have  grudged  to  bring  him  even  from  Constan- 
tinople.' This  speech,  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
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mixture  of  shrewdness  and  weakness  which  distin- 
guished the  King,  precisely  hit  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Cecil  knew  that  Cobham  had  nothing  to  say  which 
could  seriously  involve  Raleigh,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  cross-examination  much  might  come  out  which 
was  very  prejudicial  to  himself;  he  therefore  so  in- 
fluenced the  other  judges,  that  he  got  them  to  repel 
the  request  as  illegal,  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
growth  of  treasons,  and  open  a  door  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  King. 

The  trial  then  went  forward,  Coke  making  another 
attempt  to  mix  it  up  with  the  particulars  of  the  Bye 
plot,  especially  dwelling  upon  the  words,  '  touching 
the  destruction  of  the  King  and  his  cubs,'  which 
Brooke  alleged  had  been  used  by  Raleigh.  These 
expressions  Sir  Walter  indignantly  repudiated,  and 
Brooke  a  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  scaffold, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that 
the  lie  was  his  own. 

Coke  then  alleged  that  Sir  Walter  had  given  Lord 
Cobham  a  book  written  against  the  title  of  King 
James  to  the  English  throne,  but  this  charge  when 
examined  into  also  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was 
proved  that  the  book  in  question  was  found  among 
Lord  Burleigh's  papers,  which  Raleigh  had  examined 
with  the  consent  of  his  son.  It  had  been  taken  by 
mistake  to  his  house,  and  had  there  been  seen  by 
Cobham,  who  lifted  it  from  the  table,  Raleigh  remark- 
ing as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  '  a  foolishly  written  book.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial,  Lady  Arabella  Stewart 
was  led  into  the  court  by  her  brother-in-law,  the  Lord 
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High  Admiral.  This  unfortunate  woman,  whose 
whole  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  her  royal 
relatives,  then  protested  that  she  had  never  dealt  in 
the  affairs  which  were  under  consideration.  Lord 
Cobham  had  indeed  written  to  her  that  some  who 
were  about  the  King  were  labouring  to  disgrace  her, 
but  she  had  considered  the  letter  only  as  a  foolish 
trick,  and  had  immediately  sent  it  to  his  Majesty. 

Raleigh,  upon  this,  made  another  attempt  to  be 
permitted  to  examine  Lord  Cobham.  '  You  see,'  he 
said,  '  how  he  hath  accused  me,  and  in  what  manner 
he  hath  forsworn  it.  Were  it  not  for  this  accusation, 
all  this  were  nothing.  Let  him  be  asked  if  I  knew 
of  the  letter  which  La  Rensy  brought  him  from 
Aremberg.  Let  me  speak  for  my  life.  It  can  be  no 
hurt  for  him  to  be  brought.  He  dares  not  accuse 
me.  If  you  grant  me  not  this  favour,  I  am  strangely 
used.  Campion  was  not  denied  to  have  his  accusers 
face  to  face.' 

To  this  appeal  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Popham 
answered,  that  Cobham  could  not  be  brought,  because 
the  desire  of  acquitting  his  old  friend  might  move 
him  to  speak  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
truth. 

To  this  Raleigh  indignantly  replied,  'If  I  have 
been  the  infuser  of  all  these  treasons  into  him,  I 
entreat  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  mark  this  well : 
if  I  have  been,  as  he  is  made  to  allege,  the  cause  of 
all  his  miseries,  and  the  destruction  of  his  house,  and 
that  all  this  evil  hath  happened  unto  him  through  my 
wicked  counsel ;  if  this  be  true,  whom  hath  he  cause 
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to  accuse  or  to  be  revenged  upon  save  me  ?  and  I  know 
him  to  be  as  revengeful  as  any  man  on  the  earth.1 

At  this  critical  juncture  Cecil  again  artfully  inter- 
fered. He  began  with  one  of  his  crafty  speeches 
about  his  former  affection  for  Sir  Walter,  and  then 
went  on  to  ask  him,  whether,  if  Cobham  were  really 
brought,  which  he  knew  was  against  the  law  of  the 
realm,  and  were  asked  if  he  were  his  only  instigator 
to  treason,  would  he  dare  to  put  himself  upon  his 
answer. 

'Yes,'  said  Raleigh,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
1 1  would.  Let  Cobham  declare  before  God  and  the 
King  that  I  knew  of  this  matter  of  the  Lady  Arabella, 
or  of  the  money  out  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Surprising 
Treason  (another  name  for  the  plot  of  Lord  Grey  and 
the  priests) ;  let  him  avouch  any  of  these  things  ;— 
I  put  myself  upon  it,  if  he  does  so,  let  me  be  at  once 
declared  guilty.' 

'Then,'  said  Cecil,  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  call  upon 
Heaven,  and  prepare  yourself,  for  I  do  verily  believe 
my  lords  will  prove  this.  Excepting  your  faults  (I 
call  them  no  worse),  by  God  I  am  your  friend.  The 
heat  and  passion  in  you,  and  the  Attorney's  zeal  in 
the  King's  service,  make  me  speak  this.  You  argue 
that  Cobham  must  have  made  you  acquainted  with 
his  conferences  with  Aremberg;  this  does  not  follow. 
If  I  set  you  on  work,  and  you  give  me  no  account, 
does  that  make  me  innocent?' 

'  Whoever,'  said  Sir  Walter  significantly,  '  is  the 
workman,  it  is  reason  that  he  should  give  an  account 
to  the  workmaster.  But  let  it  be  proved  that  Cobham 
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gave  me  any  account  of  his  conferences  with  Arem- 
berg.' 

Upon  this,  Cecil  sat  down.  Hypocrite  as  he  was, 
and  bred  a  courtier  from  his  cradle,  it  is  possible  that 
he  was  stung  by  Raleigh's  last  words,  which  plainly 
conveyed  an  intimation  that  the  accused  was  con- 
scious that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  real  contriver 
and  fabricator  of  the  whole  charge  against  him. 

Coke  next  called  a  witness  named  Dyer,  a  pilot, 
who  alleged  that  he  had  heard  a  Portuguese  say  at 
Lisbon,  that  Don  Cobham  and  Don  Raleigh  would 
cut  the  throat  of  the  King  before  he  was  crowned. 

'  This  idle  gossip,'  Raleigh  said,  '  proves  nothing, 
for  if  Cobham  was  in  correspondence  with  Aremberg, 
which  he  certainly  was,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
the  fact  was  known  in  Spain.'  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  there  was  scarcely  any  case  so  doubtful  that 
the  King's  Council  could  not  make  it  good  against 
the  law.  That  for  himself,  it  was  well  known  to  all 
that  he  had  always  condemned  the  Spanish  faction, 
and  had  spent  so  much  of  his  means  in  the  war 
against  Spain,  that  if  he  had  died  in  Guiana,  he 
would  not  have  left  three  hundred  merks  a  year  to 
his  wife  and  son. 

Upon  this  Coke,  having  again  failed  in  the  proof, 
burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  in  which  he  was 
checked  by  Cecil, — an  interruption  which  so  enraged 
him  that  he  sat  down  in  a  passion,  and  would  not 
utter  another  word  until  the  judges  besought  him  to 
proceed.  At  first  he  paid  no  attention  to  their 
entreaties,  and  for  a  time  sat  obstinately  silent ;  but 
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at  last,  after  much  persuasion,  he  got  upon  his  feet 
again,  and  launched  out  into  a  style  of  even  more 
violent  invective  than  before,  declaring  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  most  vile  and  execrable 
traitor  that  ever  lived. 

'  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  and  incivilly,' 
said  Raleigh. 

*  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  viperous 
treasons,'  shouted  Coke,  who  made  up  in  vehemence 
what  he  wanted  in  reasoning. 

'  I  think  you  want  words,  indeed,'  observed  Raleigh, 
'  for  you  have  spoken  one  thing  at  least  half-a-dozen 
times  over.' 

'  Thou  art  an  odious  fellow,'  bawled  the  Attorney- 
General  in  reply;  'thy  name  is  hateful  to  all  the 
realm  of  England  for  thy  pride.' 

'  It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast  between 
you  and  me,  Mr.  Attorney,'  retorted  the  prisoner. 

Upon  this  Coke,  in  a  sudden  fury  plucked  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  '  Now  I  will  prove,'  he  said,  '  that 
there  never  has  lived  a  viler  viper  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  thou.  Do  you  see  this  letter,  my 
lords?  This  is  written  by  Lord  Cobham,  who  was 
a  good  and  honourable  gentleman  until  he  was 
overtaken  by  this  wretch,  and  who,  rinding  his 
conscience  overburdened,  hath  writ  this  out  of  duty 
to  his  Prince,  taking  it  upon  his  salvation  that  he 
hath  writ  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  this  letter,  which 
Coke  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  Cobham  re-asserted  all 
that  he  had  retracted,  and  declared  that  Aremberg 
had  promised  Raleigh  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 
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pounds  a  year  for  his  services  in  promoting  a  peace, 
but  brought  no  new  accusation  against  him.  When 
Coke  had  finished  the  reading  of  this  letter,  and  had 
made  some  very  abusive  comments  upon  it,  Raleigh 
again  resumed  his  defence. 

'  You  have  heard,'  he  said,  '  the  strange  tale  of  a 
strange  man,  and  in  it  Mr.  Attorney  thinks  he  hath 
enough  to  ruin  me.  But  the  King  and  all  of  you 
shall  witness  by  our  deaths  which  of  us  was  the  ruin 
of  the  other.  Knowing  that  Lord  Cobham  had  thus 
falsely  accused  me,  I  bid  a  poor  fellow  throw  in  at 
his  window  a  letter  which  contained  these  words, 
"  You  know  that  you  have  undone  me,  write  now 
three  lines  to  justify  me." ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Popham,  who  asked,  '  But  what  say  you  now  to  the 
letter,  and  the  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year  ? ' 

'  I  say,'  answered  Raleigh,  '  that  Cobham  is  a  base, 
dishonourable,  poor  soul,  as  this  will  show;'  and 
taking  a  letter  from  his  breast,  he  requested  Cecil  to 
read  it,  as  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  judges  who 
knew  Lord  Cobham's  hand-writing. 

This  letter,  which  contained  a  complete  exculpation 
of  the  prisoner,  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
Court,  and  for  the  moment  quite  destroyed  the  effect 
of  Cobharn's  repeated  accusations. 

'Seeing  myself  near  my  end,'  it  began,  'for  the 
discharge  of  my  own  conscience,  and  freeing  myself 
from  your  blood,  which,  else,  will  cry  vengeance 
against  me,  I  protest  upon  my  salvation,  I  never 
practised  with  Spain  by  your  procurement.  God  so 
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comfort  me  in  this  my  affliction,  as  you  are  a  true 
subject,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  will  say 
with  Daniel,  "  Purus  sum  a  sanguine  hiijus"  So  God 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  as  I  know  of  no  treason 
by  you.' 

A  profound  silence  followed  the  reading  of  this 
letter,  which  was  the  last  piece  of  evidence  produced, 
during  which  the  jury  retired,  and,  in  face  of  what 
they  had  just  heard,  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  after  a 
short  deliberation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Raleigh,  upon  this,  was  asked  in  the  usual  form  if 
he  had  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  him. 

'  My  lords,'  he  said,  standing  up  perfectly  collected 
and  calm,  'the  jury  have  found  me  guilty.  They 
must  do  as  they  are  directed.  I  can  say  nothing 
why  judgment  should  not  proceed  against  me.  You 
see  whereof  Cobham  has  accused  me.  You  remem- 
ber his  protestations  that  I  was  never  guilty.  I  only 
desire  that  the  King  should  know  of  the  wrongs  done 
to  me  since  I  came  hither  by  Mr.  Attorney.  I  desire, 
my  lords,  to  remember  three  things  to  the  King. 
First,  I  was  accused  to  be  a  practiser  with  Spain.  I 
protest  I  never  knew  that  Lord  Cobham  meant  to  go 
thither.  I  will  ask  no  mercy  of  the  King  if  Cobham 
will  affirm  that  I  did.  Second,  I  never  knew  of  the 
practice  with  Lady  Arabella.  Third,  I  never  knew 
of  my  Lord  Cobham's  unwarrantable  practices  with 
Count  Aremberg,  or  of  the  Surprising  Treason  (the 
plot  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  priests).  I  submit  myself 
to  the  King's  mercy.  I  know  his  mercy  is  greater 
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than  my  offence.  I  recommend  my  wife  and  son  of 
tender  years,  unbrought  up,  to  his  compassion.' 

He  then  ceased  speaking,  and  Popham  proceeded 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death,  dwelling  linger- 
ingly,  as  if  he  loved  such  themes,  upon  every  horrible 
detail  that  attended  executions  for  high  treason  in 
those  days.  Upon  which  Raleigh  besought  the 
judges  to  entreat  the  King,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  honourable  places  which  he  had  held,  so  much 
mercy  should  be  shown  to  him  as  that  the  mode  of 
his  death  should  not  be  ignominious. 

The  Court  then  broke  up,  and  Sir  Walter  was 
conducted  back  to  prison  by  the  sheriff,  a  condemned 
traitor,  yet  having  impressed  all  who  beheld  him  by 
the  noble  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour,  which,  while 
it  displayed  the  serene  composure  of  innocence,  had 
in  it  nothing  of  bravado,  but  was  marked  by  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  of  one  who  felt  that,  however 
guiltless,  he  had  yet  been  adjudged  a  criminal  by  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

It  will  scarcely  now  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
impartially  considers  the  evidence,  that  Raleigh  was 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Some 
historians,  Hume  among  others,  have  considered 
the  accusation  proved,  but  this  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  confusing  the  charge  brought  against 
him  with  the  plot  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  popish 
priests,  of  which  it  was  clearly  proved  and  admitted, 
even  by  Cecil  himself,  that  he  was  entirely  innocent 
As  for  plotting  to  place  Lady  Arabella  Stewart  on  the 
throne,  that  was  controverted  by  her  own  evidence, 
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and  such  a  scheme  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been 
contemplated  by  Grey,  Markham,  Brooke,  or  their 
fellow  conspirators.  As  for  the  pension  from  Spain, 
he  never  denied  that  such  a  sum  of  money  was  offered 
to  him,  as  indeed  it  was  offered  to  all  the  principal 
political  personages  at  the  court  of  King  James.  His 
ruin  is  to  be  traced  to  none  of  these  sources,  but  to 
the  enmity  of  Cecil,  abundant  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  small  volume,  entitled,  The  Secret  Correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  James  Sixth  of  Scotland. 
There  exists  also  a  curious  letter  found  among  the 
Burleigh  papers,  which  internal  evidence  shows  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  the 
Secretary.  The  style  of  this  letter  is  dark  and  enig- 
matical, and  initials  are  occasionally  used  instead  of 
proper  names,  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  it  the  outline 
of  the  plan  by  which  Cobham  and  Raleigh  were  to 
be  entrapped  into  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  the 
destruction  of  both  attained. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  De  Beaumont,  who  states  in  his  des- 
patches, that  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Cecil  appeared  very  violent,  'and  did  seem  to  act 
more  from  interest  and  passion  than  from  zeal  for 
the  public  good.'  More  than  once  during  the  trial 
he  interfered,  but  it  was  always  in  a  manner  unfavour- 
able to  the  prisoner;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  influence 
that  Raleigh  was  denied  what  he  so  earnestly  craved, 
the  favour,  if  favour  it  could  be  called,  of  being  con- 
fronted with  Cobham.  It  is  possible  that  Cecil  knew 
even  better  than  Raleigh  the  uneasiness  and  remorse 
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with  which  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law  was  per- 
petually haunted,  and  judged  that  to  produce  him 
might  lead  not  only  to  the  exculpation  of  the 
prisoner,  but  to  his  own  confusion  and  ruin.  There- 
fore he  steadily  refused  the  request  of  his  fallen  rival, 
but  with  none  of  Coke's  barbarous  violence.  If  his 
cold  heart  beat  a  little  faster,  no  one  perceived  it. 
He  was  polished,  calm,  passionless,  as  usual,  the 
same  smooth,  dissembling  hypocrite  as  when,  in  his 
victim's  short  hour  of  court  favour,  he  had  seemed  to 
fall  back  and  give  him  precedence.  No  words  can 
better  describe  his  conduct  than  those  used  by  Oldys. 
'  The  Secretary,'  he  says,  '  all  through  this  trial  played 
with  a  smooth  edge  upon  Raleigh ;  his  blade  seemed 
ever  anointed  with  the  balsam  of  compliment  or 
apology ;  he  gave  not  such  rough  or  smarting  wounds 
as  Coke,  but  these  were  as  deep  and  fatal  as  the 
other.' 

As  for  Coke,  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  such 
that  he  must  have  seen  through  Cobham's  flimsy 
accusations ;  but  his  great  desire  seems  to  have  been 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  sovereign,  and 
with  Cecil,  who,  from  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
James,  was  then  the  most  powerful  man  in  England. 
To  this  is  to  be  ascribed  his  bitterness  of  manner,  his 
brutal  abuse,  his  overbearing  conduct  to  the  jury,  and 
the  sanguinary  unrelentingness  with  which  he  lent 
himself  to  hunt  to  death  an  innocent  man.  He  had 
his  reward  in  the  favour  of  the  King,  to  gain  whose 
smiles  he  had  so  vilely  prostituted  his  honourable 
office ;  and  his  victim  had  his  in  the  approval  of  a 
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good  conscience,  which  so  powerfully  sustained  him 
that  he  was  enabled  to  display  an  ability,  a  courage, 
and  a  temper  which  compelled  the  admiration  of  all 
When  the  trial  began,  he  was  an  unpopular  man; 
when  it  was  finished,  he  carried  back  with  him  to  his 
condemned  cell  the  most  extreme  pity  and  approval  of 
all  who  beheld  him.  He  had  no  need  there  to  blush 
for  lost  honour  and  shipwrecked  honesty,  as  Cecil 
may  well  have  done  at  Whitehall  or  Windsor  under 
his  robe  of  state. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

•Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  your  drift, 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift' 

^FTER  being  conveyed  back  to  prison, 
Raleigh  remained  for  a  whole  month  at 
Winchester,  constantly  expecting  death, 
and  night  after  night  finding  himself  still 
alive.  The  truth  was  that  James,  unlike  his  Secretary, 
not  possessing  the  key  to  the  pretended  plot,  was 
thoroughly  bamboozled  by  it,  and  had  in  his  own 
sapient  mind  devised  a  plan  for  discovering  such  of 
its  more  hidden  mazes  as  had  escaped  the  beagle- 
like  skill  of  his  Attorney-General  and  trusty  Prime 
Minister.  He  signed  the  warrants  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey  and  Sir 
Griffin  Markham,  and  directed  Raleigh  to  be  informed 
that  his  also  was  prepared,  which  was  not  the  case. 
On  the  principle,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he  who 
drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,  James  did  not 
scruple  at  a  lie.  Raleigh  was  informed  that  his  execu- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  Monday,  while  Cobham,  Grey, 
and  Markhara  were  to  precede  him  in  this  dance  of 
Ml 
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death  by  two  days,  and  were  to  appear  on  the  scaffold 
on  Friday. 

The  windows  of  Raleigh's  apartment  overlooked 
the  fatal  spot,  and  looking  out  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  he  could  plainly  see  that  all  preparations  were 
made  for  the  solemn  scene  so  soon  to  be  enacted. 
Then  presently  Sir  Griffin  Markham  was  ledfforth. 
He  complained  a  good  deal  of  his  hard  fate,  bade 
farewell  to  his  friends  who  were  present,  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  prayer,  was  about  to  lay  his  head 
on  the  block,  when  a  bustle  and  confusion  arose  in  the 
crowd  below,  and  after  a  good  .deal  of  struggling  and 
pushing,  John  Gib,  a  Scotch  groom  of  the  bedchamber, 
elbowed  his  way  forward,  and  ordered  the  execution 
lo  be  stayed  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Markham,  bewildered  and  confused,  was  then 
removed  by  the  warders  and  locked  up  in  an  adjoin- 
ing hall.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  crowd 
were  amused  by  another  masquerade  of  the  same 
kind.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  led  out,  as  he  be- 
lieved, to  die.  A  group  of  young  courtiers  surrounded 
him,  and  an  intimate  friend  supported  him  on  either 
side,  after  the  fashion  of  groomsmen.  He  himself 
looked  gay  and  cheerful — more  like  a  young  bride- 
groom than  a  man  about  to  encounter  a  sudden  and 
violent  death.  Kneeling  down,  he  confessed  his 
crime,  asked  pardon  of  the  King,  and  prayed  aloud 
with  much  fervency  and  apparent  sincerity.  He 
was  then  about  to  remove  his  cloak  and  doublet,  and 
the  executioner  was  feeling  the  edge  of  the  axe,  when 
the  sheriff  approached,  and  waving  him  off,  requested 
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Lord  Grey  to  step  aside  for  an  hour  into  the  hall 
in  which  Markham  was  confined,  as  the  King  had 
determined  that  Lord  Cobham  should  have  the 
precedence  of  them  both.  Cobham  accordingly  next 
appeared  on  the  scaffold,  with  an  air  of  such  confi- 
dence and  boldness,  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  an  assurance  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Cecil,  that  this  extraordinary  scene  was  not  to  be  his 
last.  He  had  a  part  to  play,  and  he  rather  over-acted 
it  than  otherwise.  He  began  with  saying  some  short 
prayers  after  the  clergyman  who  accompanied  him, 
which  he  pronounced  in  a  very  loud  tone.  He  then 
expressed  sorrow  for  the  offence  he  had  committed 
against  the  King.  As  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he 
declared  upon  the  hope  of  his  soul's  resurrection,  that 
what  he  had  said  of  him  was  true.  This  assertion, 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  variously  contradicted 
himself,  did  not  go  for  much.  He  then  made  as  if 
he  would  have  taken  a  farewell  of  the  whole  world, 
•when  the  sheriff  again  interposed,  and  bade  him  defer 
his  adieus  for  a  time,  as  something  else  yet  remained 
for  him  to  do.  Grey  and  Sir  Griffin  Markham  were 
then  brought  back  to  the  scaffold,  eyeing  each  other 
strangely  the  while,  like  men  who  had  returned  in 
some  curious  unexplained  fashion  from  the  world 
beyond  the  grave. 

The  sheriff  then  made  them  all  three  a  short  speech, 
in  which  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  heinousness 
of  their  guilt  and  the  justice  of  their  condemnation. 
To  all  this  they  assented,  anxiously  wondering  what 
would  come  next.  It  was  what  two  of  them  at  least 
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did  not  expect,  a  reprieve.  '  See,'  continued  the 
official, '  the  great  mercy  of  your  Prince ;  he  hath  sent 
thither  this  countermand,  and  hath  given  you  your 
lives.' 

'  Upon  this,'  says  a  spectator,  '  such  hues  and  cries 
and  cheering  arose  from  the  crowd,  that  the  noise  of  it 
extended  from  the  castle  into  the  town,  and  there 
began  fresh.' 

The  delight  James  took  in  the  evolution  of  this 
curious  stratagem  was  extreme.  The  honour  of  the 
invention  and  the  carrying  through  of  it  were,  he 
declared,  his  own,  and  no  man  should  rob  him  of  the 
praise  of  it  As  for  the  lords,  they  knew  only  that  the 
execution  was  to  go  forward ;  but  when  the  hour  for 
it  arrived,  he  called  them  before  him,  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  business ;  for  to  execute  Grey,  who 
was  a  noble,  young,  spirited  fellow,  and  to  save 
Cobham,  who  was  as  base  and  unworthy,  were  a 
manner  of  injustice.  To  save  Grey,  again,  who  was 
of  a  proud,  insolent  nature,  and  execute  Cobham,  who 
had  shown  great  tokens  of  humility  and  repentance, 
were  as  great  a  solecism ;  and  so  he  spoke  for  a  long 
time,  discoursing  much  on  Plutarch's  comparisons, 
and  bringing  in  one  contrariety  after  another,  till  the 
puzzled  lords  were  as  thoroughly  at  sea  in  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  business  as  he  could  possibly  be 
himself;  he  then  looked  round  upon  their  perplexed 
faces,  and  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  'and 
therefore,  my  lords,  I  have  saved  them  all.' 

Except  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  crowd, 
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the  perplexity  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  doomed  men  themselves,  this  miracle 
of  royal  clemency  was  fruitless  of  all  results. 

Grey  and  Markham  were  honourable  men,  and  had 
nothing  to  confess  which  at  all  tended  to  incriminate 
Raleigh ;  and  as  for  Cobham,  he  had  shown  himself 
so  utterly  false  and  untrustworthy,  that  what  he  said 
went  for  nothing  with  all  discerning  men. 

Raleigh,  on  his  part,  had  already  made  all  his  pre- 
parations for  death.  The  King,  he  was  assured,  would 
not  pardon  him,  and  at  the  royal  desire  he  was  visited 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  prelate  found 
him  very  tranquil,  and  in  a  resigned  and  Christian 
frame  of  mind.  He  then  pressed  him  to  make  his 
confession,  but  this  the  prisoner  refused  to  do,  steadily 
protesting  his  innocence  of  all  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Cobham,  save  in  the  single  matter  of 
the  pension,  the  offer  of  which,  he  said,  he  had  never 
denied.  The  Bishop  then  left  him,  and  he  spent 
the  short  time  that  remained  to  him  in  writing  a 
farewell  letter  to  his  wife. 

'You  shall  now  receive,'  he  said,  'my  dear  wife, 
my  last  words,  in  these  my  last  lines.  My  love  I 
send  you,  that  you  may  keep  it  when  I  am  dead; 
and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am 
no  more.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  present  you  with 
sorrows,  dear  Bess.  Let  them  go  into  the  grave  with 
me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And  seeing  it  is  not 
the  will  of  God  that  ever  I  shall  see  you  more  in  this 
life,  bear  it  patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  myself. 

'  First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
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can  conceive,  or  my  words  can  express,  for  your 
many  travails  and  cares  taken  for  me ;  which,  though 
they  have  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt 
to  you  is  not  the  less.  But  pay  it  I  never  shall  in 
this  world.  Secondly,  I  beseech  you  for  the  love  you 
bear  me  living,  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days  after 
my  death ;  but  by  your  travail  seek  to  help  your 
miserable  fortunes,  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child. 
Thy  mournings  cannot  avail  me — I  am  but  dust 
Thirdly,  you  shall  understand  that  my  land  was  con- 
veyed bona  fide  to  my  child.  The  writings  were 
drawn  at  midsummer  was  twelve-months.  My  honest 
cousin  Brett  can  testify  so  much,  and  Dabberrie,  too, 
can  remember  somewhat  therein;  and  I  trust  my 
blood  will  quench  their  malice  that  have  thus  cruelly 
murdered  me,  and  that  they  will  not  seek  also  to 
kill  thee  and  thine  with  extreme  poverty.  To  what 
friend  to  direct  thee  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have 
left  me  in  the  true  time  of  trial ;  and  I  plainly 
perceive  that  my  death  was  determined  from  the  first 
day.  Most  sorry  I  am,  God  knows,  that,  being  thus 
surprised  with  death,  I  can  leave  you  in  no  better 
estate.  God  is  my  witness,  I  meant  for  you  all  my 
office  of  wines,  or  all  that  I  could  have  purchased  by 
selling  it,  half  my  stuff,  and  all  my  jewels,  except 
some  one  for  the  boy.  But  God  hath  prevented  all 
my  resolutions,  even  that  great  God  that  ruleth  all 
in  all.  But  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for 
no  more,  the  rest  is  but  vanity.  Love  God,  and 
begin  betimes  to  repose  yourself  on  Him,  and  therein 
shall  vou  find  true  and  lasting  riches,  and  endless 
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comfort  For  the  rest,  when  you  have  travailed  and 
wearied  your  thoughts  over  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogita- 
tions, you  shall  but  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end. 
Teach  your  son  also  to  love  and  fear  God  while  he 
is  yet  young,  that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with 
him,  and  then  God  will  be  a  husband  to  you  and  a 
father  to  him — a  husband  and  a  father  that  cannot 
be  taken  from  you.  Bayley  oweth  me  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  Adrian  Gilbert  six  hundred.  In  Jersey, 
also,  I  have  much  money  owing  me.  Besides,  the 
arrearages  of  the  wines  will  pay  my  debts ;  and  how- 
soever you  do,  for  my  soul's  sake  pay  all  poor  men. 
When  I  am  gone,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  sought  after 
by  many,  for  the  world  thinks  that  I  was  very  rich. 
But  take  heed  of  the  pretences  of  men  and  their 
affections,  for  they  last  not  but  in  honest  and  worthy 
men,  and  no  greater  misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life 
than  to  become  a  prey,  and  afterwards  to  be  despised. 
I  speak  not  this,  God  knows,  to  dissuade  you  from 
marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you  both  in  respect  of 
the  world  and  of  God.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more 
yours,  nor  you  mine.  Death  hath  cut  us  asunder, 
and  God  hath  divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you 
from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child,  for  his  father's 
sake,  who  chose  you  and  loved  you  in  his  happiest 
time.  Get  those  letters,  if  it  be  possible,  which  I  writ 
to  the  lords,  wherein  I  sued  for  my  life.  God  is  my 
witness  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired  life. 
But  it  is  true  that  I  disdain  myself  for  begging  it ;  for 
know  it,  dear  wife,  that  your  son  is  the  son  of  a  true 
man,  and  one  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth 
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death  in  all  his  misshapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much.  God,  He  knoweth  how  hardly  I  steal  this 
time  when  others  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  high  time  that 
I  should  separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg 
my  dead  body,  which  living  was  denied  thee,  and 
either  lay  it  at  Sherborne,  if  the  land  continue,  or  in 
Exeter  church,  by  my  father  and  mother.  I  can  say 
no  more — time  and  death  call  me  away. 

'  The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent 
God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and  true 
light,  keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers,  and 
send  us  to  meet  in  His  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear 
wife,  farewell !  Bless  my  poor  boy ;  pray  for  me,  and 
let  my  good  God  hold  you  both  in  His  arms. 

'Written  with  the  dying  hand  of  some  time  thy 
husband,  but  now,  alas,  overthrown.  Yours  that  was, 
but  now  not  my  own. — WALTER  RALEIGH.' 

This  letter,  simple,  pathetic,  and  manly,  sufficiently 
rebuts  the  charge  of  atheism  brought  against  the  writer 
by  Coke,  who  in  the  course  of  his  abusive  charge  had 
repeatedly  accused  Raleigh  of  being  a  disbeliever  in 
God  and  in  the  Christian  religion,  tauntingly  con- 
trasting him  in  this  respect  with  Essex,  who,  he  said, 
'died  the  child  of  God.' 

This  affecting  letter  to  Lady  Raleigh  was  written 
before  the  wonderful  melodrama  of  Friday,  the  loth 
December,  was  enacted  before  his  astonished  eyes.  It 
is  possible  that,  judging  from  what  he  then  saw  that 
reprieves  were  the  order  of  the  day,  he  may  have  had 
some  hope  of  the  like  clemency  in  his  case — a  hope 
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which  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  intimation  that 
mercy  was  to  be  extended  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
other  prisoners  ;  and  he  was  accordingly,  on  the  i5th 
of  the  same  month,  remanded  with  Cobham,  Grey, 
and  Markham  to  the  Tower. 

Here  he  was  permitted  to  have  the  society  of  his 
wife,  who  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  share 
his  confinement ;  and  here,  within  the  prison  walls  of 
the  fortress,  his  youngest  son,  Carew,  was  born.  He 
was  suffered  also  to  have  his  own  attendants,  two 
servants  and  a  boy  being  allowed  to  him,  and  at  such 
intervals  as  he  chose,  the  visits  of  a  clergyman,  Mr. 
Hawthorn.  Dr.  Turner  his  physician,  his  steward 
from  Sherborne,  and  one  or  two  others  were  also 
admitted  into  his  rooms. 

Apart  from  the  hardship  of  his  undeserved  imprison- 
ment, he  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  been  treated 
with  any  undue  rigour.  The  King  was  disposed  at 
this  time  to  show  him  all  possible  lenity,  and  even  a 
degree  of  favour ;  but  they  who  had  only  this  weak 
monarch's  fickle  sense  of  what  was  right  to  look  to, 
were  often  doomed,  as  Raleigh  was,  to  find  it  but 
a  reed  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'  Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne  ;  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.* 

NEW  life  was  now  to  begin,  at  fifty-one 
for  the  active,  adventurous,  pre-eminently 
restless  man,  who  had  been  by  turns  in 
his  brilliant  career  a  successful  soldier, 
a  distinguished  naval  leader,  a  favoured  courtier,  a 
shrewd  politician,  a  discoverer  of  unknown  countries, 
a  planter  of  new  colonies,  a  prosecutor  of  one  novel 
scheme  after  another,  during  forty  years  of  inces- 
sant activity  by  sea  and  land.  To  such  a  man 
restraint  was  peculiarly  galling,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  painful  struggle  with  himself  that  he  could  settle 
down  to  his  new  home  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower. 
He  had  alleviations  denied  to  many  prisoners : 
his  wife  and  children  were  beside  him;  he  was 
permitted  the  society  of  a  few  friends ;  he  had  a 
mind  filled  with  rich  and  varied  stores ;  and  he 
had  literary  habits  to  fall  back  upon,  although  he 
had  never  been  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a 
student.  He  had  none  of  the  student's  love  ol 

in 
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solitude  or  retirement ;  his  studies  had  been  carried 
on  in  hours  stolen  from  sleep,  or  business,  or  pleasure, 
in  the  hurried  intervals  which  he  could  snatch  from 
the  excitement  of  court  intrigues,  or  the  turmoil  of 
war,  or  the  busy  deliberations   of  the  council-table. 
As  the  companions  of  such  short  fragments  of  time, 
they  had  been  delightful  to  him,  but  now,  when  they 
were  all  that  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  to  fill  up  the 
still  hours  of  his  solitary,   monotonous   prison -life, 
his  soul  recoiled  from  them  almost  in  disgust,  and 
yearned  with  an  intense  and  painful  longing  for  the 
fierce   excitement   of  the   battle-field,    for    the  mad 
tumult  of  the  storm,  for  the  deck  of  his  victorious 
ship,  for  the  sultry  cabin  of  his  crowded  boat  on  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Orinoco — for  anything  except  these 
guarded  rooms  with  their  eternal  sameness,  with  the 
warder's  slow,  measured  step  for  ever  clanking  on  the 
stone  pavement  outside,  and  the  grinding  of  the  bolts 
and    bars,   which    seemed    perpetually   to    whisper, 
'  Hitherto   shalt    thou    come,   but    no  further.'     It 
was  hard  for  him  to  learn  to  accommodate  himself  to 
his  narrow  ward  ;  but  necessity  is  a  stern  taskmaster, 
and  he  strove  to  repress  his  yearnings  after  freedom, 
and  reconcile  himself  to  his  new  situation,  with  all 
the  manly  cheerfulness  and  fortitude  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  him.     In  these  early  prison  days,  he 
projected  and  began  his  History  of  the  World,  and 
also  amused  himself  by  turning  a  small  house  in  the 
garden   of  the  Tower  into  a  laboratory.     Here   he 
carried  on  various  chemical  experiments,  and  some- 
times spent  the  whole  day  poring  over  his  stills  and- 
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retorts.  He  devoted  also  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  arranging  his  affairs,  which  had  got  embarrassed 
during  his  late  troubles.  Strictly  speaking,  his  move- 
able  estate  had  been  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  but 
James,  acting  under  a  rare  impulse  of  generosity, 
permitted  it  to  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  by  whom  it 
was  held  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

From  the  first  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  the  enmity  of  Wade,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  struggle  against.  This  man  was  a  dependant  and 
tool  of  Cecil's,  and,  as  such,  was  disposed  to  regard 
with  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  eye  Cecil's  victim  ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  difficulty,  his  first  experience  of  prison- 
life  was  not  unfavourable,  and  when  contrasted  with 
what  was  to  follow,  must  have  seemed  like  a  pleasant 
green  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  parched  and  sandy  desert. 

The  first  intimation  which  he  received  that  the 
facile,  capricious  mind  of  James  was  in  process  of 
being  still  further  influenced  against  him,  was  a 
message,  requiring  him  to  render  up  the  seal  of  the 
high  offices  which  he  had  held,  and  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  Elizabeth.  This  token  of 
vanished  power  he  immediately  returned,  along  with 
a  letter,  in  which  he  besought  the  King,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  innocence,  to  look  into  and  judge  his  case 
favourably.  '  If,'  he  said,  '  I  am  to  be  detained  here 
until  my  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  so  enfeebled 
that  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  do  your  Majesty 
or  the  State  any  good  or  lasting  service,  God  doth 
know  it  had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died  long 
since.' 
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James  took  no  notice  of  this  pathetic  appeal,  and, 
far  from  being  moved  by  it,  proceeded  to  inflict  upon 
his  helpless  captive  a  still  more  severe  and  crushing 
blow.  Robert  Carr,  his  new  favourite,  afterwards  so 
well  known  to  the  world  as  the  infamous  Earl  of 
Somerset,  had  his  fortune  to  make  after  the  manner 
of  such  adventurers,  out  of  his  master's  weakness, 
and,  casting  his  eyes  around,  was  seized  with  an 
avaricious  longing  for  Sherborne,  the  estate  bestowed 
by  Elizabeth  upon  Raleigh,  and  which  in  his  happier 
days  he  had  beautified  and  embellished  until  it  seemed 
a  paradise  of  rural  beauty.  This  property  he  had,  in 
the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  conveyed  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  King  had,  when  solicited,  readily 
granted  him  his  life-interest  in  it ;  but  no  sooner  was 
it  desired  by  the  favourite,  than  all  this  easy  com- 
plaisance on  the  part  of  James  was  changed.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  was  consigned  for  examination  to 
the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Popham,  who  had  presided  at 
the  unjust  trial  of  the  father,  and  was  now  selected  as 
the  instrument  to  be  used  in  defrauding  the  helpless 
son.  With  eyes  sharpened  by  malignity,  and  a  desire 
for  court  favour,  he  scrutinized  the  document,  and 
declared  that  he  had  found  a  legal  flaw  in  it.  This 
was  enough  for  the  infatuated  King ;  justice  and  mercy 
were  thrown  to  the  winds,  that  Carr  might  have  the 
Naboth's  vineyard  which  he  coveted. 

From  the  moment  Raleigh  heard  what  was  designed, 
he  gave  up  the  inheritance  of  his  boy  for  lost,  but, 
that  he  might  neglect  nothing  that  could  possibly  save 
it,  he  wrote  to  the  favourite,  expostulating  with  him 
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upon  the  injustice  he  was  about  to  commit  In  this 
letter  he  urged  him  not  to  darken  the  dawn  of  his 
fair  day  of  court  favour  by  the  commission  of  such  a 
cruel  deed  of  spoliation,  or  thus  wilfully  draw  down 
upon  himself  the  curse  decreed  against  those  who 
should  wrongfully  enter  upon  the  fields  of  the  father- 
less. Carr  was  unmoved  by  this  remonstrance,  and 
so  was  his  master.  The  case  was  brought  on,  and 
Sherborne,  as  every  one  expected  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Upon  this,  Lady 
Raleigh  made  a  last  attempt  to  obtain  justice.  With 
her  boy  Walter  in  one  hand,  and  her  little  prison- 
born  child  Carew  in  the  other,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  King,  and  with  tears  implored  him 
not  to  forget  his  most  glorious  attribute  of  mercy ; 
but  the  abject  crowned  puppet  she  addressed  shrank 
away  from  her  appeal,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  'I 
maun  ha'e  the  land,  I  maun  ha'e  it  for  Carr.' 

At  this  repulse  the  unfortunate  woman,  seeing 
nothing  but  poverty  before  her  children,  fell  into  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul  im- 
plored the  God  of  the  oppressed  to  punish,  in  His 
own  time  and  way,  those  cruel  and  unjust  persecutors 
who  had  brought  ruin  upon  her  husband  and  his 
house.  If  James  could  have  looked  in  this  moment 
of  pride  and  power  a  little  forward,  down  into 
the  dark  vista  of  the  future,  the  sight  of  a  scaffold 
soon  to  drip  with  Stewart  blood  might  have  made 
him  hold  his  hand,  and  forbear  to  bring  the  curse 
of  the  wronged  upon  his  doomed  house ;  but  as  it 
was,  he  saw  himself  only  as  a  creature  made  of 
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different  clay  from  other  men,  elect,  chosen,  deputed 
of  Heaven  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  necks  and  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects,  and  so  he  not  only  bestowed 
Sherborne  upon  his  profligate  minion,  but  added  to 
it  the  lands  of  Barton,  Brimsley,  and  Penford,  which 
Raleigh  had  bought  with  his  own  money. 

He  perpetrated  this  injustice  with  a  high  hand,  but 
not  without  remonstrances  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  influence  him.  His  eldest  son,  Prince 
Henry,  an  amiable  and  promising  youth,  who  had 
imbibed  a  great  aversion  to  Cecil,  interceded  for 
Raleigh  and  his  family,  but  was  not  more  successful 
than  Lady  Raleigh  had  been.  Cost  what  it  might, 
Carr  must  have  the  land. 

The  interest,  however,  which  had  been  awakened 
in  the  Prince's  mind  by  his  father's  illustrious  prisoner 
did  not  terminate  with  his  fruitless  endeavour  to 
help  him.  He  entered  into  a  correspondence  witji 
him,  and  asked  his  advice  on  many  subjects,  par- 
ticularly on  matters  relating  to  navigation  and  war; 
and  partly  in  answer  to  his  letters,  Raleigh  wrote  a 
series  of  short  essays  embodying  his  views  on  these 
important  questions.  By  command  of  Henry,  he 
also  wrote  two  letters  or  essays,  proving  the  in- 
expediency of  a  double  matrimonial  scheme  which 
had  been  proposed  to  James  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  nobleman  was  empowered 
by  his  master  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  James,  for  his  son, 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  while  for  Prince  Henry,  he 
recommended  as  a  wife  his  own  eldest  daughter. 
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Both  of  these  marriages  Raleigh  strongly  condemned. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  suggested  by  the 
crooked  policy  of  Spain  ;  and  in  the  essays  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  subject,  he  proved  that  they  were  not 
such  alliances  as  could  conduce  either  to  the  profit 
or  honour  of  England,  but  such  as  could  scarcely 
fail  to  awaken  jealousy  and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended 
such  a  marriage  as  was  ultimately  brought  about,  not 
with  Henry,  who  was  then  in  his  grave,  but  with  his 
brother  Charles,  namely,  an  alliance  with  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France,  a  marriage  which  he  seems  to 
have  considered  as  affording  a  guarantee  against  the 
undue  influence  of  Spain. 

These  essays,  which  are  vigorously  written,  show 
great  political  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  exhibit  their 
author  in  the  light  of  a  man  who  had  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  true  resources  and  greatness 
of  England,  and  who  had  made  himself  a  master  of 
European  statecraft.  This  friendship  with  the  heir- 
apparent  soothed  and  occupied  many  an  otherwise 
irksome  hour  of  Raleigh's  prison-life,  and  in  part  atoned 
for  the  continued  hostility  of  James,  by  shedding  a 
ray  of  light  and  hope  upon  the  future.  Nor  was  the 
Tower  in  those  days  without  a  society  varied  and 
brilliant  of  its  own.  When  Raleigh  was  its  inmate, 
there  was  also  within  its  gloomy  walls  the  eccentric 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment of  fifteen  years,  established  in  his  apart- 
ments a  literary  and  philosophical  club,  and  sought. 
to  alleviate  the  ennui  of  confinement  by  keeping  oj/cu 
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table  for  all  the  learned  and  eminent  men  who  were 
allowed  to  visit  him.  On  many  poor  scholars  he 
bestowed  pensions.  Warner,  Huges,  and  Heriot,  who 
had  been  Raleigh's  mathematical  master,  were  of  this 
number,  and  were  often  called  the  Earl's  Three  Magi, 
from  the  regularity  with  which  they  attended  at  his 
apartments,  and  assisted  him  with  the  chemical 
experiments  and  abstruse  astronomical  calculations  in 
which  he  delighted.  Raleigh,  who  was  also  a  great 
dabbler  in  chemistry,  had  transformed  a  small  house 
in  the  garden  into  a  laboratory,  and  there  and 
in  Northumberland's  apartments  he  was  often  in 
company  with  the  Three  Magi.  In  the  course  of 
these  experiments  he  invented  a  cordial,  which  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  n.  was  in  much  repute  as  a  medicine, 
under  the  title  of '  Le  grand  Cordial  de  Sir  Waltel 
Raleigh,'  and  which,  although  credited  with  many 
cures,  probably  did  as  little  good  and  as  much  harm 
as  the  majority  of  quack  medicines  do.  Then,  when 
weary  of  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  politics,  he  had 
the  Muses,  whom  he  had  long  courted,  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  sons  of  the  lyre  to  share  with  him  the  few 
pleasures  and  many  hardships  of  the  Tower.  Ser- 
geant Hoskins,  a  poet,  gratefully  mentioned  by  Ben 
Jonson  as  his  own  master  in  the  divine  art,  was  an 
inmate  of  the  State  prison  during  part  of  the  term  ot 
Raleigh's  imprisonment  there.  In  addition  to  all  these 
varied  pursuits  and  friendships,  Raleigh  wrote  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  Tower,  and  published  in  1614,  the 
greatest  work  of  his  life,  his  History  of  the  World.  In 
eloquence  and  beauty  of  style,  and  in  the  research 
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and  learning  which  it  displays,  this  work  may  not 
disadvantageous^  compare  with  other  great  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  and  genius,  and  justifies 
the  indignant  reflection  which  Prince  Henry  is  said  to 
have  made  upon  the  harsh  treatment  of  its  author, 
'  None  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage.' 
James  was,  however,  alike  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
and  literary  fame  of  his  captive,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  his  son.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Cecil's  hatred 
was  not  yet  slaked,  and  that  his  infamous  favourite 
Somerset,  who  was  enjoying  the  prisoner's  spoils,  had 
the  strongest  objection  to  his  being  set  at  liberty. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Raleigh  made  unintermitting  efforts 
to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence.  Those  secret 
agents  behind  the  scenes  baffled  his  most  earnest 
efforts,  until  at  last  his  heart  began  to  sink  with  the 
bitterness  of  hope  deferred.  To  continual  disappoint- 
ment and  its  depressing  effects,  there  was  added  also 
much  hardship  from  the  strictness  with  which  he  was 
guarded,  and  at  last  his  health,  which  had  been  very 
vigorous,  began  to  give  way.  His  breathing  became 
hurried  and  laborious,  and  in  an  affecting  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  he  sought  to  obtain  her  pity, 
by  representing  to  her  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  his 
apartments,  and  the  fact  that  after  eight  years  of  confine- 
ment, he  was  locked  up  as  strictly,  and  used  with  as 
much  rigour,  as  he  had  -been  on  the  first  day  of  his 
abode  in  the  Tower,  having  many  times  petitioned  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  the  favour  of  walking  with  his 
keeper  to  the  top  of  the  hill  within  the  precincts  of  the 
prison.  These  complaints  were  not  unfounded.  The 
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symptoms  of  decaying  health  to  which  he  alluded 
became  more  urgent  and  alarming,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  which  disabled  the 
whole  of  his  left  side,  and  perceptibly  affected  his 
speech.  To  Dr.  Turner,  his  physician,  his  case  seemed 
so  full  of  danger  that  he  resolved  to  do  what  he  could 
to  procure  some  amelioration  of  the  rigours  of  his 
confinement,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  drew  up  a 
statement  of  his  condition,  and  of  the  causes  which,  in 
his  opinion,  had  conduced  to  it,  and  sent  it  to  Cecil, 
entreating  that  his  patient  might  be  allowed  the  favour 
of  a  warmer  room,  which  he  had  built  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  imprisonment  near  his  laboratory  in  the 
garden. 

There  is  a  curious  document  referring  to  this 
subject  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the  Secretary 
had  received  Dr.  Turner's  remonstrance,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  nicely  weighing  the  prisoner's  sufferings, 
and  deliberating  with  himself  whether  the  indulgence 
craved  should  be  granted  or  not. 

Whether  it  was  bestowed  or  withheld,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.  Cecil's  own  death,  which  was  draw- 
ing near,  removed  the  greatest  and  most  insuperable 
obstacle  to  Raleigh's  freedom.  It  happened  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1612,  and 
was  the  result  of  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  unloved ;  and  even  envy 
forbore  to  follow  the  powerful  Secretary  into  the 
solitary  room  where  ambition  could  do  no  more  for 
him,  where  the  threads  of  his  many  plots  fell  in  inex- 
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tricable  confusion  from  his  nerveless  hands ;  and, 
satiated  at  last  with  power,  he  could  say  to  one  of 
his  most  favoured  and  intimate  servants,  'Ease  and 
pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death  ;  but  my  life,  full  of 
cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolved.' 

With  him  died  his  hatreds,  and  Raleigh,  in  the 
continued  friendship)  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fondly 
hoped  at  last  for  some  alleviation  of  his  miseries. 
But  human  hopes,  like  human  joys  and  fears,  are 
often  based  on  sand.  Before  Prince  Henry  could 
avail  himself  of  the  favourable  opening  afforded  by 
Cecil's  death,  he  himself  was  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever,  of  which  after  some  days  of  suffering  he  died. 

From  the  first  his  illness  was  alarming,  and  the 
physicians  who  surrounded  him  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed neither  the  courage  nor  skill  requisite  for 
coping  with  it.  One  of  them,  Sir  Theodore  Meyerne, 
proposed  that  he  should  be  bled,  and. this  operation 
appeared  to  give  relief  to  the  patient,  who  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  requested  that  it  might  be  repeated.  The 
other  physicians  would  not  agree  to  run  the  risk  of 
such  an  experiment,  but  proposed  instead  to  apply  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet  a  cock  cloven  down  the  back. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  this  curious  remedy 
had  no  power  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  putrid  fever, 
and  Raleigh's  cordial,  which  the  Queen  sent  for,  and 
which  was  administered  along  with  a  host  of  other 
nauseous  compounds,  was  equally  inefficacious. 

In  a  letter  which  Raleigh  sent  along  with  this 
cordial,  which  the  Queen  had  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  attacked  with  fever,  found  beneficial  to  herself, 
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he,  after  expressing  a  lively  concern  for  the  Prince, 
and  tender  affection  for  him,  declared  his  beliei  that 
it  would  cure  him  of  any  illness  whatever,  except  it 
were  caused  by  poison.  This  expectation  was  disap- 
pointed. After  an  illness  of  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, Prince  Henry  died  on  the  6th  November  1612, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  whole  nation,  among  whom 
rumours  of  poisoning  were  speedily  spread.  These 
suspicions  of  foul  play  were,  however,  unfounded, 
and  seem  in  part  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Queen,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  grief,  showed 
Raleigh's  letter  to  those  around  her. 

Lamented  by  all,  this  brave  and  promising  Prince 
was  regretted  by  none  more  sincerely  than  by  the 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  No  severer  trial  could  have 
befallen  him.  Had  Prince  Henry  lived,  he  might  have 
looked  forward  not  only  to  restoration  to  liberty,  but 
also  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  fortunes  and  power ; 
now  all  these  hopes  were  laid  low  in  the  dust  with  his 
young  protector.  For  some  time  he  was  almost  iu 
despair,  and  then  the  rise  of  a  new  favourite  revived 
hope  once  more  in  his  breast. 

A  favourite  was  necessary  to  James,  and  he  had 
for  some  time  past  begun  to  tire  of  Carr,  who,  weighed 
down  by  a  burden  oi  secret  guilt,  and  a  continual 
apprehension  of  discovery,  had  become  moody  and 
morose.  The  gaiety  and  graces  of  his  youth  had 
disappeared,  and  he  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
George  Villiers,  a  young  man  of  graceful  carriage  and 
remarkable  personal  beauty,  who  had  been  sent  to 
court  by  his  relatives  with  the  intention  and  hope 
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that  he  would  push  his  fortune  by  trading  on   the 
weakness  of  the  King. 

Accordingly,  James  in  his  folly  soon  cast  the  eyes 
of  capricious  fondness  upon  him ;  he  was  first  made 
cup-bearer,  and  then  admitted  to  serve  his  doting 
master  at  all  his  meals,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  his  familiar  conversation,  and 
adapting  himself  to  his  various  humours, — a  task 
which  he  performed  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  it 
required  no  prophetical  eye  to  discern  that  Carr's 
tenure  of  court  favour,  long  insecure,  would  soon 
be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  This 
anticipation  was  soon  fulfilled.  James,  weary  of  him, 
transferred  his  love  to  Villiers ;  and  no  sooner  were 
the  King's  fickle  affections  alienated  from  him,  than  he 
and  his  infamous  wife  were  arraigned  for  the  murder 
by  poison  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Both  were  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  while  some  of 
their  humbler  accomplices  were  executed,  they  were 
suffered  to  live.  A  pardon  was  finally  bestowed  upon 
his  wife ;  and  Carr,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Somerset,  was  retained  in  the  Tower,  where,  with  the 
sentence  of  death  continually  hanging  over  him,  he 
was  suffered  to  remain  until  the  last  year  of  James' 
reign,  when  he  also  obtained  his  liberty,  and  retiring 
to  the  country,  lived  with  his  Countess,  hated  and 
despised  by  all,  upon  a  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
a  year  which  the  King  assigned  him  for  his  mainten- 
ance out  of  his  forfeited  estates.  His  disgrace, 
which  was  welcome  to  all,  removed  another  barrier  to 
Raleigh's  restoration  to  liberty.  As  the  unjust  pos- 
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sessor  of  Sherborne,  he  had  hated  the  man  he  had 
wronged  and  supplanted ;  but  Villiers  had  no  such 
hostile  prepossession — he  was  as   impartially  open 
to    bribes    from    that    quarter  as   from    any   other. 
Accordingly   the  friends   of  Sir  Walter   soon  found 
means    to    influence    the    new    favourite,    and    the 
greater  liberty  so  urgently  required  by  the  illustrious 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  was  granted  to  him.     He  was 
allowed  to  extend  his  walks,  and  other  indulgences 
which  he   much  required  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
Hope,   the   irrepressible   hope  of  a  brave  and  self 
reliant  nature,  again  began  to  revive  in  his  breast , 
he  renewed  his  petitions   for  liberty  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  disposed  to  regard  him  with  favour,  and 
he  also  addressed  himself  to   Sir   Ralph   Winwood, 
the  new   Secretary  of   State,   proposing  to  him    a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Guiana,     To  this  project 
Winwood  was   inclined  to  listen.     Less  complaisant 
than   Cecil,  he   had   no  great   love   for  Spain,   and 
he  accordingly  recommended    the    scheme  to  the 
King.     James,  on  his  part,  was  not  inclined  to  view 
it  with  much  favour ;  he  regarded  Raleigh  with  invin- 
cible suspicion  and  distrust,  and  as  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  marrying  his  son  Charles  to  a  Spanish 
princess,  he  ardently  desired  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  that  court.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
poor,   his   extravagant  habits  and  foolish    waste  of 
money  had  made  him  very  necessitous  indeed ;  and 
Raleigh's  assertion  that  there  was  a  rich  gold  mine  in 
Guiana  prevented  him  from  giving,  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  do,   a  negative  answer  to  the  proposalf, 
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and  induced  him  to  take  the  affair  into  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassa 
dor,  got  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  and  immedi- 
ately remonstrated  warmly  against  the  proposed  pro- 
ject, which  he  declared  veiled  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  attack  upon  the  possessions  of  his  master. 
This  interference  would  have  been  sufficient  to  turn 
the  trembling  scale  against  Raleigh,  had  not  his 
friends  come  forward  at  the  moment  with  a  bribe  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  they  paid  to  Sir 
William  St.  John  and  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  the  uncles 
of  the  all-powerful  Buckingham.  This  at  once  called 
the  omnipotent  favourite  into  the  field,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  supreme.  There  was  nothing  which  the 
A-eak  and  despicable  monarch  could  refuse  him  ;  and 
early  in  March  1615,  Raleigh  was  informed  that  he 
would  shortly  be  set  at  liberty.  He  thereupon  wrote 
to  Villiers  a  short  and  dignified  letter  of  thanks,  and 
three  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter  the  Tower 
gates  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  walked  out  into  the 
glad  spring  sunshine,  a  free  man  once  more ; — free, 
but  with  his  old  sentence  unrevokcd,  and  still  hanging 
over  him  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  If,  in  the  first 
intoxication  of  recovered  freedom,  he  had  forgotten 
that,  James  had  not.  A  sarcastic  remark  which 
Raleigh  had  made  on  the  fall  of  Somerset  and  his 
own  restoration  to  liberty  was  repeated  to  the  King, 
who  coldly  observed,  '  Ay,  did  he  prate  of  Mordecai 
and  Haman  ?  He  may  chance  to  die  in  that  belief  yet' 
An  observation  which  showed  that  James  was  cor*. 
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scious  that  he  still  retained  the  power  of  punishing, 
and  while  willing  to  make  use,  in  the  meantime,  of 
his  quondam  captive,  was  ungenerously  looking  for- 
ward, even  then,  to  a  day  still  to  come  of  sanguinary 
reckoning.  It  was  equally  sure,  however,  that  he 
could  refuse  Buckingham  nothing.  Neither  public 
interest  nor  private  dislike  were  of  any  avail,  when 
weighed  in  the  scale  with  his  doting  fondness  for  his 
new  minion ;  and  the  uncles  of  Villiers,  from  whom  Sir 
Walter  had  already  purchased  his  liberation,  intimated 
to  him  that  for  the  payment  of  a  like  sum  they  would 
procure  for  him  a  free  and  unconditional  pardon. 

This  proposal,  Bacon,  then  the  Lord  Keeper,  advised 
him  not  to  agree  to.  '  The  commission,'  he  said, 
'  which  Winwood  has  procured  from  the  King,  em- 
powering you  to  proceed  to  Guiana,  is  a  virtual 
pardon  for  all  past  treasons,  and  you  will  need  all 
your  money  to  fit  out  and  carry  through  this  expedi- 
tion.' 

This  advice  seemed  so  prudent  and  good,  that 
Raleigh  resolved  to  take  it,  the  more  especially  as  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  proposed  adventure  were  to  be 
borne  by  him,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  chose  to 
embark  in  the  speculation.  James,  although  he  was 
to  have  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  bullion  imported  from 
the  new  country,  was  not  to  be  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
as  a  single  seaman  employed  in  the  fleet.  It  was  to 
be  all  profit  and  no  loss,  an  arrangement  which  the 
empty  state  of  the  royal  exchequer  made  very  desirable 
indeed  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Solomon. 


CHAPTER  X 

One  Chance  more  for  Fortune  and  Honotnr. 

[HE  commission  which  James  granted, 
empowering  Raleigh  to  proceed  on  his 
last  expedition  to  Guiana,  was  dated  in 
August  1616,  and  Sir  Walter  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  it. 
Hume  seems  to  allege  that  plunder  was  the  only  real 
object  he  had  in  view  in  this  voyage  ;  but  this  estimate 
of  his  intentions  is  confuted  by  the  ample  scale  on 
which  his  preparations  were  made.  He  embarked  in 
the  enterprise  the  whole  wreck  of  his  private  fortunes, 
and  even  induced  Lady  Raleigh  to  sell  Micham,  a 
small  estate  belonging  to  her,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  applied  in  the  same  way.  Many  private  persons 
and  merchants,  both  English  and  foreign,  took  part 
also  in  the  adventure,  fellow  -  workers  whose  co- 
operation Raleigh  expressly  tells  us  he  would  not 
have  encouraged,  had  not  the  main  design  of  the 
speculation  been  the  settlement  of  the  new  country. 
As  it  was,  the  presence  of  these  non-combatants  was 
in 
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afterwards  found  to  be  a  great  drawback,  and  not  an 
advantage  in  any  way. 

Meanwhile,  every  possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  expedition  by  Count  Gondemar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  This  man,  who  added  to  a 
strong  and  clear  mind  all  the  supple  arts  of  the  most 
insinuating  courtier,  was  an  immense  favourite  with 
James.  Apparently  the  most  frank,  gay,  jolly,  good- 
natured  fellow  in  the  world,  he  concealed  under  this 
agreeable  exterior  a  loose  and  Jesuitical  morality,  great 
cunning,  a  steady  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  penetra- 
tion so  acute  and  discerning  that  nothing  seemed  to 
escape  his  eagle  glance,  which  detected  all  that  passed 
around  him  without  appearing  to  see  anything.  Of 
this  man,  supple  and  dangerous,  and  the  hereditary 
foe  besides  of  his  adopted  country,  the  King  had  the 
weakness  to  make  a  bosom  friend.  A  curious  friend- 
ship it  must  have  been,  savouring  somewhat  of  the 
fabled  amity  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  Im- 
agination can  readily  call  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
strangely  assorted  pair,  as  in  the  utmost  good  fellow- 
ship and  familiarity  they  jabbered  together  in  the  bad 
Latin  in  which  Gondemar  delighted  to  talk  to  his 
Majesty;  the  adroit  Castilian  turning  from  time  to 
time  to  hide  the  irrepressible  scorn  that  flashed  from 
his  keen  eyes,  as  James,  supporting  himself  on  his 
shoulder  after  his  usual  fashion,  rolled  his  huge  tongue 
in  his  mouth,  and  laughed,  and  slavered,  and  mowed, 
and  grinned  over  some  lightly-uttered  jest,  which 
served,  perchance,  to  conceal  a  deep  truth,  which  the 
royal  fool  did  not  so  much  as  perceive.  In  these,  to 
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James,  delightful  hours  of  privacy  and  relaxation, 
Gondemar  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  his  dupe  the 
love  which  his  master  the  King  of  Spain  felt  for  him. 
He  was  very  desirous,  he  assured  him,  of  bestowing  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  the  Infanta,  with  an  immense 
dowry,  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  for  his  being  a 
heretic,  that  was  of  course  a  drawback,  but  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  only  the  King  must  be  careful 
not  to  do  or  allow  anything  to  be  done  which  could 
be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  such  a  loving  ally ;  and 
this  Gondemar  more  than  hinted  he  was  about  to  do, 
in  permitting  the  expedition  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana. 

This  projected  enterprise  caused  him  the  utmost 
alarm;  he  affected  to  believe  that  it  was  secretly 
directed  against  the  West  India  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  fiercely  denounced  it  to  James  as 
a  scheme  of  piracy  and  plunder.  In  vain  the  King 
answered  that  it  was  only  a  mining  adventure.  Gon- 
demar  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  but  renewed 
his  angry  expostulations  and  latent  threats,  until  the 
King,  sending  for  Raleigh,  compelled  him  to  write 
down  the  whole  plan  of  his  voyage,  and  to  define 
exactly  the  precise  situation  of  the  mine  which  Captain 
Keymis  had  discovered.  This  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  do,  and  when  he  did  at  last  yield  to  necessity,  and 
commit  his  plans  to  writing,  he  acknowledged  after- 
wards that  he  wilfully  concealed  a  fact  well  known  to 
him,  namely,  that  the  Spaniards  had  already  built  a 
small  town  called  St.  Thomas,  and  were  working  mines 
in  the  very  locality  to  which  he  was  bound. 

As  it  was,  Gondemar  immediately  made  such  use 
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of  the  statement  supplied  to  him  as  to  ensure  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Having  easily  obtained  it 
from  James,  he  sent  it  at  once  to  his  master,  by  whom 
orders  were  without  delay  conveyed  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  adjacent  Spanish  colonies  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  English,  and  give  them  a  warm  reception 
wherever  they  seemed  inclined  to  land.  Having 
thus  effectually  baulked  the  enterprise  before  it  was 
well  begun,  the  Spanish  ambassador  artfully  affected 
to  withdraw  his  opposition.  '  If  it  was  only  an  ex- 
pedition to  settle  Guiana,'  he  said,  '  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  the  English  were  of  course  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  work  any  mines  they  could  find  there.' 

The  preparations  for  the  expedition  upon  this  went 
on  with  renewed  alacrity.  There  was  no  lack  of 
volunteers  for  Guiana.  The  passion  for  discovery  and 
the  desire  for  gold  combined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
adventurers,  and  fourteen  small  vessels  were  soon 
armed  and  fitted  out.  Sir  Walter  himself  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Destiny,  a  ship  of  thirty-six  guns, 
built  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  under 
him  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  eighty 
were  gentlemen  volunteers,  many  of  them  relations  of 
his  own. 

For  the  use  of  his  small  fleet  he  published,  before 
they  were  out  of  the  Thames,  an  admirable  code  of 
instructions,  drawn  up  with  much  good  sense,  clear- 
ness, and  religious  feeling.  On  the  28th  of  March 
1617  they  dropped  down  the  river,  but  the  course  of 
this  ill-omened  voyage  was  tedious  and  dangerous 
from  the  first.  The  weather  they  encountered  in  the 
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Channel  was  so  stormy,  that  they  were  forced  to  put 
back  into  the  harbour  of  Cork,  where  Raleigh  met  and 
was  generously  entertained  by  Boyle,  who  in  happier 
days  had  purchased  from  him  his  Irish  estates.  Not 
content  with  simply  affording  him  hospitality,  the 
same  open-hearted  friend  bestowed  upon  him  and 
his  crews  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  necessaries, 
and  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  August,  the  fleet,  com- 
pletely refitted,  put  out  to  sea. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  admiral,  who  was  named 
like  himself  Walter,  acted  as  captain  of  the  Destiny 
under  him.  In  September  they  reached  the  Canary 
Islands,  in  October  the  Cape  de  Verde,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  they  sighted  the  golden  land 
of  promise. 

Extreme  sickness  and  great  suffering  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  voyage,  as  the  following  letter 
of  Raleigh  to  his  wife  will  show. 

*  Sweetheart,'  he  begins,  '  I  can  write  you  but  with 
a  weak  hand,  for  I  have  suffered  the  most  vio'ent 
calenture  for  fifteen  days  that  ever  man  had  and 
lived.  But  God,  that  gave  me  a  strong  heart  in  all 
my  adversity,  hath  also  now  strengthened  me  in  this 
hell-fire  of  heat  We  have  had  two  most  grievous 
sicknesses  in  our  ship,  of  which  forty-two  have  died ; 
and  there  are  yet  many  sick.  But  having  recovered 
the  land  of  Guiana  this  i2th  of  November,  I  hope 
we  shall  also  recover  them.  We  are  yet  two  hundred 
men,  and  the  rest  of  our  fleet  are  reasonably  strong  ; 
strong  enough,  I  hope,  to  perform  what  we  have 
undertaken,  if  the  diligent  care  at  London  to  make 
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our  strength  known  to  the  Spanish  king  by  his 
ambassador  have  not  taught  that  monarch  to  fortify 
all  the  entrances  against  us.  However,  we  must 
make  the  adventure ;  and  if  we  perish,  it  shall  be  no 
honour  for  England,  nor  gain  for  his  Majesty,  to 
lose,  among  many  other,  one  hundred  as  valiant 
gentlemen  as  England  hath  in  it.  In  my  passage  to 
the  Canaries,  I  stayed  at  Gomera,  where  I  took  water 
in  peace,  because  the  country  dared  not  deny  it  to 
me.  I  received  there  of  an  English  race  a  present 
of  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  and  pomegranates, 
without  which  I  could  not  have  lived.  These  I 
preserved  in  fresh  sand,  and  I  have  some  of  them  yet, 
to  my  great  refreshing. 

'Your  son  had  never  so  good  health,  having  no 
distemper  in  all  the  heat  under  the  line.  All  my 
servants  have  escaped  but  Crab  and  my  cook,  yet 
all  have  had  the  sickness.  Remember  my  service  to 
my  Lord  Carew  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood.  I 
write  not  to  them,  for  I  can  write  of  nought  but 
miseries.  By  the  next,  I  trust  that  you  shall  hear 
better  of  us ;  in  God's  hands  we  are,  and  in  Him  we 
trust.  The  bearer  of  this,  Captain  Alley,  for  the 
infirmity  of  his  head  I  have  sent  back  ;  an  honest, 
valiant  man,  who  can  deliver  you  all  that  is  past. 
Commend  me  to  my  worthy  friends  at  Lothbury,  and 
my  most  devoted  and  humble  service  to  her  Majesty. 

'To  tell  you  that  I  might  be  here  king  of  the 
Indians  were  a  vanity.  But  my  name  hath  still  lived 
among  them  here.  They  feed  me  with  fresh  meat, 
and  all  that  the  country  yields.  All  offer  to  obey 
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tne.     Commend  me  to  poor  Carew  my  son.     From 
Caliana  in  Guiana,  the  i4th  of  November.' 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  Raleigh,  although 
not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  before  him,  was  still 
sanguine  of  success.  The  Indians  had  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  although  he  was  aware  that 
the  general  outline  of  his  plans  was  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  his  honourable  nature  had  been  unable 
to  fathom  the  abysses  of  baseness  and  treachery  to 
which  King  James  had  stooped.  He  had  pretended 
great  interest  in  the  proposed  expedition,  and  had 
flattered  and  compelled  Raleigh  into  drawing  out  for 
him  a  minute  written  account  of  all  that  he  intended 
to  do,  only,  as  he  soon  found,  to  hurry  with  it  to 
Gondemar,  who  had  made  such  good  use  of  it,  that 
when  the  English  attempted  to  proceed,  they  found 
instead  of  the  free  passage  which  had  been  promised 
to  them,  that  the  country  was  fortified  and  secured 
against  them  at  every  point  of  access.  To  add  to 
and  enhance  the  bitterness  of  this  betrayal  at  the 
very  hands  of  the  unworthy  master  he  had  come  so  far 
to  serve,  Raleigh's  health,  miserably  shattered  by  the 
rigours  and  privations  of  his  Tower  life,  again  gave 
way,  and  he  was  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  his 
ship  except  in  a  litter.  Still  he  resolved  to  advance ; 
his  honour,  perhaps  his  life,  depended  on  success,  and 
he  determined  to  make  one  last  effort  to  obtain  it 
His  own  state  of  health  precluded  him  from  accom- 
panying the  expedition ;  but  he  despatched  in  search 
of  the  mine  five  small  vessels,  carrying  fifty  men  each, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  and  Captain  Keymis, 
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an  officer  who  had  been  long  in  his  employment  and 
confidence,  and  who  had  explored  the  country  in 
1596.  This  small  force  he  directed  to  sail  up  the 
Orinoco,  towards  the  point  where  the  mine  was  sup- 
posed to  be  situated,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  would  remain  at  Trinidad,  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had  been  sent  against 
him,  and  afford  an  asylum  to  his  countrymen  in  case 
<jf  their  possible  repulse. 

The  names  of  the  ships  sent  up  the  river  were 
TJie  Encounter,  commanded  by  Captain  Whitney ;  The 
Confidence,  under  Captain  Woolaston  ;  The  Supply, 
under  Captain  King;  and  two  smaller  vessels  under 
Captains  Smith  and  Hall. 

Keymis,  who  with  young  Walter  Raleigh  com- 
manded the  expedition,  had  formed  a  plan  of  his 
own  for  obtaining  access  to  the  mine ;  but  it  seemed 
to  Raleigh  so  impracticable,  that  he  desired  him  to 
give  it  up,  and  furnished  him  with  minute  written 
instructions,  which  he  particularly  requested  him 
not  to  deviate  from.  He  was  to  lead  his  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  had  five  companies  of  foot  of  fifty  men 
each,  westward  by  a  mountain  called  Aio  to  a  place 
within  three  miles  of  the  mine.  He  was  then  to 
ascertain  its  depth  and  breadth,  and  if  he  found  it 
promised  well,  he  was  to  repel  the  Spaniards  by  force 
if  they  should  attack  him ;  but  if  the  mine  appeared 
not  to  be  rich,  he  was  to  content  himself  with  taking 
from  it  a  few  basketfuls  of  ore,  in  order  to  convince 
the  King  that  it  had  a  real  existence,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether a  myth,  as  had  been  represented  to  him.  On 
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another  point  Raleigh  also  charged  him  to  be  very 
careful.  If  he  found  that  a  report  was  true  which 
they  had  recently  heard,  that  Spanish  troops  had  been 
sent  up  the  Orinoco,  he  was  to  avoid  if  possible  all 
collision  with  them,  and  was  not  to  attempt  to  land 
without  the  utmost  precaution,  lest  the  common 
soldiers,  who  had  been  recruited  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  should  desert  and  dishonour  their  nation. 

Having  promised  faithfully  to  fulfil  these  injunc- 
tions, Keymis  sailed  with  his  little  squadron  on  the 
roth  of  December,  and  soon  reached  the  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  had  been  recently  built  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
small,  consisting  only  of  two  hundred  and  forty  houses ; 
but,  like  all  the  approaches  to  the  mine,  was  strongly 
garrisoned.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  Keymis,  and  it  deranged  his 
plans  altogether.  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that 
the  garrison  in  St.  Thomas  would  get  between  him  and 
his  boats;  and  taking  it  upon  himself  to  deviate  from 
his  instructions,  he  landed,  and  encamped  his  men  in 
a  position  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested 
until  the  morning.  This  expectation  proved  futile. 
The  Spaniards,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
attacked  his  bivouac  during  the  night,  and  finding 
many  of  the  companies  sunk  in  profound  repose, 
made  a  merciless  slaughter  of  them.  It  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  English  would  be  annihilated ;  but  the 
courage  of  the  officers,  who  fought  with  desperate 
valour,  gave  the  soldiers  time  to  rally,  and  plucking 
up  a  spirit,  they  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  much 
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resolution,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.  Here 
the  governor  met  his  flying  countrymen  with  rein- 
forcements, and  the  battle  was  renewed  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Young  Walter  Raleigh  especially  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  combat  that  ensued.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  pikemen,  he 
called  upon  them  to  follow  him,  declaring,  his  father's 
enemies  afterwards  affirmed,  'that  this  alone  was 
the  true  mine,  and  only  fools  looked  for  any  other.' 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  he  fell, 
pierced  by  many  wounds.  The  sight  of  his  bleeding 
and  lifeless  body  inspired  his  companions  with  ten- 
fold fury ;  they  fought  like  demons  rather  than  men, 
drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  town,  and  having 
plundered  it,  set  it  on  fire.  Very  little  treasure  of  any 
kind  was  discovered  in  it ;  four  refining  houses  were 
found,  but  their  contents  had  been  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  four  ingots  of  gold. 

Keymis  then  determined  to  proceed  to  the  mine, 
with  the  precise  situation  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  He  took  with  him  Sir  John  Hampden, 
Captain  Thornhurst,  and  a  small  party;  but  his 
reverses  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  taught  him  the 
requisite  prudence,  for  before  he  had  travelled  far  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade.  While  advancing  up  the 
river  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them  from  an  invisible  foe, 
killing  two  of  his  little  company  outright,  and  wound- 
ing six.  Thus  weakened,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  per- 
severe, and  they  began  immediately  to  retreat  to  the 
main  body  of  their  companions,  and  the  whole  party 
evacuating  with  all  haste  the  ruins  of  the  town,  made 
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the  best  of  their  way  back  with  their  tale  of  disaster 
to  Raleigh,  at  Penita  de  Gallo.  What  they  told  him 
plunged  him  at  once  into  the  deepest  despair.  He 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  King  to  bring  back  such  & 
quantity  of  ore  as  should  prove  that  he  was  a  tme 
man,  and  not  the  false  and  boastful  braggart  which 
his  enemies  affirmed  him  to  be.  The  return  of 
Keymis  thus  repulsed  and  empty-handed  at  once 
cruelly  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  ground.  His  gallant 
son  too  was  gone,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he 
reproached  his  unfortunate  lieutenant  with  having 
undone  him,  and  ruined  his  credit  with  the  King  past 
recovery. 

Keymis  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but  Raleigh 
would  listen  to  no  excuses,  and  after  a  time  he  with- 
drew, only  to  return  in  a  few  days  with  a  letter  in  his 
hands,  which  he  had  written  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  In 
this  he  adduced  many  circumstances  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  which  went  far  to  justify  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  acted,  and  he  now  wished  Sir  Walter  to  read 
and  approve  of  it  This  Raleigh  indignantly  refused 
to  do,  upon  which  Keymis,  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  service,  retired  in  despair 
to  his  cabin,  and  there  committed  suicide. 

We  can  imagine,  but  scarcely  exaggerate,  Raleigh's 
feelings  on  this  occasion.  Struggling  with  the  languor 
of  disease,  bowed  down  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
his  son,  betrayed  by  his  king,  and  with  every  earthly 
prospect  wrecked,  he  was  now  rendered  almost  heart- 
broken by  the  death  under  such  awful  circumstances 
of  his  old  companion  in  arms;  and  his  misery 
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found  vent  in  the  following  pathetic  letter  to  his 
wife : — 

'  I  was  loath  to  write/  he  begins,  *  because  I  know 
not  how  to  comfort -you,  and  God  knows  I  never 
knew  what  sorrow  meant  till  now.  All  that  I  can 
say  to  you  is,  that  you  must  obey  the  will  and 
providence  of  God,  and  remember  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty  bore  the  loss  of  Prince  Henry  with  a  magna- 
nimous heart,  and  the  Lady  Harrington  that  of  her 
only  son.  Comfort  your  heart,  dearest  Bess.  I  shall 
sorrow  for  both  of  us.  And  I  shall  sorrow  the  less, 
because  I  have  not  long  to  sorrow,  because  I  have 
not  long  to  live.  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Secretary  Win- 
wood's  letter,  who  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it  if  you 
send  for  it. 

'  Therein  you  shall  know  what  hath  passed,  which  I 
have  written  by  that  letter,  for  my  brains  are  broken, 
and  it  is  a  torment  to  me  to  write,  especially  of 
misery.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Secretary  to  give  my 
Lord  Carew  a  copy  of  his  letter.  I  have  cleansed 
my  ship  of  sick  men  and  sent  them  home,  and  hope 
that  God  will  send  us  somewhat  before  we  return. 
Commend  me  to  all  at  Lothbury.  You  shall  hear 
from  me,  if  I  live,  from  Newfoundland,  where  I  mean 
to  clear  my  ships  and  re-victual,  for  I  have  tobacco 
enough  to  pay  for  it.  The  Lord  bless  and  comfort 
you,  that  you  may  patiently  bear  the  death  of  your 
most  valiant  son.  This  22d  March,  from  the  Isle  of 
St.  Christopher's.  Yours — W.  RALEIGH.' 

Then  follows  a  postscript,  written  apparently  im- 
mediately after  the  catastrophe  of  Keymis'  death. 
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'  1  protest,'  he  says,  '  before  the  Majesty  of  God, 
that  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
died  heart-broken,  when  they  failed  of  their  enter- 
prise, I  could  willingly  do  the  like,  did  I  not  contend 
against  sorrow  for  your  sake,  to  provide  somewhat 
ior  you,  to  comfort  and  relieve  you.  If  I  live  to 
return,  resolve  yourself,  that  it  is  care  for  you  that 
hath  strengthened  my  heart.  It  is  true  that  Keymis 
might  have  gone  directly  to  the  mine,  and  meant  it. 
But  after  my  son's  death,  he  made  them  believe  that 
he  knew  not  the  way,  and  excused  himself  upon  the 
want  of  water  in  the  river,  and  counterfeiting  many 
impediments,  left  it  unfound.  When  he  came  back, 
I  told  him  that  he  had  undone  me,  and  that  my 
credit  was  lost  for  ever.  He  answered  that  when  my 
son  was  lost,  and  that  he  had  left  me  so  weak  that 
he  thought  not  to  find  me  alive,  he  had  no  reason  to 
enrich  a  company  of  rascals,  who  after  my  son's 
death  made  no  account  of  him.  He  further  told  me 
that  the  English  sent  up  in  Guiana  could  hardly 
defend  the  Spanish  town  of  St  Thome,  which  they 
had  taken,  and,  therefore,  for  them  to  pass  through 
thick  woods  was  impossible,  and  more  impossible 
still  to  have  victuals  brought  them  into  the  moun- 
tains. And  it  is  true  that  the  Governor,  Diego 
Palameca,  and  other  four  captains  being  slain — 
whereof  my  son  Wat  slew  one,  Plessington,  Wat's 
sergeant,  and  John  of  Morocco,  one  of  his  men,  slew 
two — I  say  five  ol  them  being  slain  in  the  entrance  to 
the  town,  the  rest  went  off  in  a  whole  body,  and  each 
took  more  care  to  defend  the  passages  to  their  mines 
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(of  which  they  had  three  within  a  league  of  the  town, 
besides  a  mine  about  five  miles  off),  than  they  did  of 
the  town  itself.  Yet  Keymis  at  the  first  was  resolved 
to  go  to  the  mines.  But  when  he  came  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  land,  he  had  two  of  his  men  slain  out- 
right from  the  bank,  and  six  others  hurt,  and  Captain 
Thornhurst  shot  in  the  head,  of  which  wound,  and 
the  accident  thereof,  he  hath  pined  away  these  twelve 
weeks.  Now  when  Keymis  came  back  and  gave  me 
the  reasons  which  moved  him  not  to  open  the  mine 
(the  one  the  death  of  my  son ;  the  second  the  weakness 
of  the  English,  and  their  impossibilities  to  work  it, 
and  to  be  victualled ;  the  third,  that  it  were  a  folly  to 
discover  it  for  the  Spaniards  ;  and  lastly,  my  weakness 
and  being  unpardoned),  and  that  I  rejected  all  these 
his  arguments,  and  told  him  that  I  must  leave  it  to 
himself  to  answer  it  to  the  King  and  to  the  State, 
he  shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  shot  himself  with 
a  pocket  pistol,  which  broke  one  of  his  ribs ;  and 
finding  that  he  had  not  prevailed,  he  thrust  a  long 
knife  under  his  short  ribs,  up  to  the  handle,  and  so 
died. 

'Thus  much  have  I  written  to  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
whose  letters  I  refer  you.  But  because  I  thought  my 
friends  will  rather  hearken  after  you  than  any  other 
to  know  the  truth,  I  did,  after  the  sealing,  break  open 
the  letter  again,  to  let  you  know  in  brief  the  state  of 
that  business,  which  I  pray  you  to  impart  to  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland,  and  Silvanus  Scorie,  and 
to  Sir  John  Leigh. 

'For  the  rest,  there  was  never  poor  man  so  ex- 
it 
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posed  to  the  slaughter  as  I  am.  For  being  com- 
manded upon  my  allegiance  to  set  down  not  only 
the  country,  but  the  very  river  by  which  I  was  to 
enter  it,  to  name  my  ships'  number,  men,  and  my 
artillery,  this  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  ambassador 
to  his  master  the  King  of  Spain.  The  King  wrote 
his  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  especially  to 
the  Governor  Palameca  of  Guiana,  El-Dorado,  and 
Trinidado,  of  which  the  first  letter  bore  date 
March  the  igth,  at  Madrid,  and  when  I  had  not  yet 
left  the  Thames;  which  letter  I  have  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  have  also  two  other  letters  of  the  King 
of  Spain's,  which  I  reserve,  and  one  of  the  Council's. 
The  King  also  sent  a  commission  to  levy  three 
hundred  soldiers  out  of  his  garrisons  of  Nuovo  Regno 
de  Granada  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance  to  entertain  us.  He  also  prepared  an 
armada  by  sea  to  set  upon  us.  It  were  too  long  to 
tell  you  how  we  were  preserved.  If  I  live  I  shall 
make  it  known.  My  brains  are  broken,  and  I  cannot 
write  much.  I  live  yet,  and  I  told  you  why. 

'  Whitney,  for  whom  I  sold  all  my  plate  at  Plymouth, 
and  to  whom  I  gave  more  credit  and  countenance 
than  to  all  the  other  captains  of  my  fleet,  ran  from 
me  at  the  Granadoes,  and  Woolaston  with  him.  So  I 
have  now  but  five  ships,  and  one  of  these  I  have  sent 
home,  and  in  my  fly-boat  a  rabble  of  idle  rascals, 
which  I  know  will  not  spare  to  wound  me.  But  I 
care  not ;  I  am  sure  there  is  never  a  base  slave  in  all 
the  fleet  hath  taken  the  pains  and  care  that  I  have 
done,  that  hath  slept  so  little  and  travelled  so  much. 
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My  friends  will  not  believe  them,  and  for  the  rest  I 
care  not.  God  in  heaven,  bless  you,  and  strengthen 
your  heart.  Yours — W.  RALEIGH.' 

Having  written  these  letters,  Raleigh,  still  very 
weak  and  ill,  went,  as  he  had  told  his  wife  he  should 
go,  to  Newfoundland. 

Here  a  discontented  and  mutinous  spirit  broke  out 
on  board  his  own  ship  the  Destiny,  and  spreading  to 
the  other  vessels  in  the  squadron,  they  were  all  upon 
the  point  of  separating  and  sailing  each  their  several 
ways,  when  Sir  Walter,  aided  by  Sir  John  Feme, 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  remain  together, 
holding  out  as  a  bait  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  and  capturing  the  whole  01 
part  of  the  Mexican  plate-fleet. 

Having  thus  composed  for  the  time  this  disturb- 
ance,  Raleigh  then  resolved  to  return  home.  He 
was  quite  conscious  of  the  danger  to  which  such  a 
course  of  action  exposed  him ;  but  before  he  left 
England,  his  friends  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Arundel  had  given  their  word  that  he  would  return, 
and  he  resolved  to  act  honourably  towards  them, 
whatever  evil  to  himself  should  come  of  it. 

He  accordingly  left  Newfoundland,  as  soon  as  he 
had  re-victualled  his  ships,  and  after  a  voyage  un- 
marked by  any  incident  of  interest,  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  safety. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  Bribe  for  the  Infanta's  Hand. 

I  AD  news  travel  fast.  When  Raleigh  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  it  was  only  to 
find  that  the  whole  tale  of  his  disasters 
had  preceded  him.  His  failing  to  reach 
the  mine ;  his  fighting  with  the  Spaniards  ;  the  burning 
of  SL  Thomas ;  the  mutiny  that  had  broken  out  on 
board  his  fleet,  were  all  in  the  mouths  of  his  enemies, 
and  were  continually  repeated,  with  every  form  and 
variety  of  exaggeration.  Where  every  one  was  having 
a  fling  at  him,  Gondemar  of  course  was  not  idle. 
Desirous  to  impress  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
timid  mind  of  James  the  consequences  of  offending 
his  master,  he  made  no  formal  complaint  against 
Raleigh,  and  waited  for  no  explanation,  but  rushing 
into  the  King's  presence,  bawled  out  three  times  in 
an  excited  manner,  '  Piratas  I piratas  I piratas  ! '  and 
then  rushed  out  again,  apparently  in  the  deepest 
affliction  for  the  death  of  his  near  relative,  Don 
Diego  Palameca,  the  Governor  of  St.  Thomas,  who 
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had  fallen  in  the  affray  when  that  town  was  captured 
and  burned  by  the  English. 

This  conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming 
to  James,  who  was  straining  every  nerve  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  his  son  Charles  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.  Trembling  now  for  this  beloved 
scheme,  he  tried  to  atone  for  the  burning  of  St. 
Thomas  by  writing  to  Philip,  employing  Buckingham 
as  his  amanuensis,  assuring  him  that  if  he  wished 
it,  he  would  send  the  offender  to  be  dealt  with 
by  him,  or  else  take  care  that  he  should  receive 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes  in  England.  He 
also  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  accused 
Raleigh  of  having  scandalously  violated  the  royal 
commission  entrusted  to  him,  and  invited  all  who 
could  give  information  to  the  Privy  Council  concern- 
ing his  doings,  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Lord  Carew,  the  fast  friend  of  the 
absent  admiral,  continued  for  a  long  time  on  his 
knees  before  the  King,  pleading  earnestly  in  his 
behalf.  James  was  frantic  with  fear  test  the  Spanish 
match,  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  should  slip 
between  his  fingers,  and  the  utmost  he  could  be  got 
to  say  was,  '  Why,  what  more  can  you  expect,  than 
that  I  should  give  him  a  hearing  ? ' 

All  this  happened  while  Raleigh  was  still  upon  the 
high  seas.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  he  arrived 
at  Plymouth  in  July,  and  having  been  warned  of  the 
proclamation,  he  yet,  conscious  of  innocence,  resolved 
to  anchor  his  ship,  and  come  ashore  and  surrender 
himself. 
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Meanwhile  Gondemar,  having  obtained  privately 
a  promise  from  James  that  this  great  enemy  of  Spain 
should  be  put  to  death,  had  left  for  his  own  country, 
carrying  with  him  proposals  of  marriage  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Infanta,  to  which  he  well 
knew  his  master  would  never  accede.  He  had  left 
behind  him,  however,  to  fill  his  vacant  post,  a  species 
of  locum  tenens,  a  popish  pervert  named  Matthews, 
who  was  much  in  his  confidence  ;  and  this  man  he 
charged  to  convey  an  intimation  to  James,  that  any 
slackness  or  undue  leniency  in  dealing  with  Raleigh 
would  at  once  serve  to  put  an  end  to  the  marriage  he 
so  much  desired.  This  threat  was  conveyed  by 
Matthews  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
who  had  been  a  former  acquaintance  of  his,  and 
served  to  confirm  the  King  in  his  resolution  to 
sacrifice  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  unfortunate 
subjects  to  the  fears  and  hatred  of  Spain. 

Unconscious  of  all  this,  the  doomed  admiral  had  set 
out  for  London,  to  lay  his  defence  before  the  King  and 
the  Privy  Council,  and  had  reached  Ashburton,  when 
he  was  met  by  his  relative,  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  the  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Devon,  who  had  a  warrant  to  arrest  him, 
and  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  back  to  Plymouth. 

Here  they  remained  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris,  and  here  he  wrote  to 
the  King,  defending  himself,  and  remonstrating  against 
the  injustice  with  which  he  was  treated.  '  May  it 
please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,'  he  began,  '  if  in 
my  journey  outward-bound,  I  had  my  men  murdered 
at  the  islands,  and  yet  spared  to  take  revenge ;  if  I 
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did  discharge  some  Spanish  barques  taken  without 
spoil;  if  I  forbore  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  Indies, 
wherein  I  might  have  taken  twenty  of  their  towns  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  did  only  follow  the  enterprise  I 
undertook  for  Guiana,  where,  without  any  directions 
from  me,  a  Spanish  village  was  burned,  which  was 
new  set  up  within  three  miles  of  the  mine  ; — by  your 
Majesty's  favour,  I  find  no  reason  why  the  Spanish 
ambassador  should  complain  of  me.  If  it  were 
lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  murder  twenty -six 
Englishmen  in  cold  blood,  tying  them  back  to  back 
and  cutting  their  throats,  after  they  had  traded 
with  them  a  whole  month,  and  come  to  them  on 
the  land  without  so  much  as  one  sword,  may  it 
not  be  lawful  for  your  Majesty's  subjects,  being 
charged  first  by  them,  to  repel  force  by  force  ?  If  it 
is  not  so  we  may  justly  say,  Oh,  miserable  English  ! 
If  Parker  and  Mecham  took  Campeachy  and  other 
places  in  the  Honduras,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  Indies,  burned  towns  and  killed  the  Spaniards, 
and  had  nothing  said  to  them  at  their  return ;  and 
myself,  who  forbore  to  look  into  the  Indies  because 
I  would  not  offend,  must  be  accused,  I  may  justly 
say,  Oh,  miserable  Raleigh  !  If  I  have  spent  my 
poor  estates,  lost  my  son,  suffered  by  sickness  and 
otherwise  a  world  of  hardships ;  if  I  have  resisted, 
with  manifest  hazard  of  my  life,  the  robberies  and 
spoils  with  which  my  companions  would  have  made 
me  rich ;  if,  when  I  was  poor,  I  could  have  made  my- 
self rich  ;  if,  when  I  had  gotten  my  liberty,  which  all 
men,  and  nature  itself,  do  much  prize,  I  voluntarily 
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lost  it ;  if,  when  I  was  sure  of  my  life,  I  rendered  it 
again ;  if  I  might  elsewhere  have  sold  my  ship  and 
goods,  and  put  £5000  or  ^6000  in  my  purse,  and 
yet  brought  her  into  England,  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  believe  that  all  this  I  have  done,  because 
it  should  not  be  said  that  your  Majesty  had  given 
liberty  and  trust  to  a  man  whose  end  was  but  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  who  had  betrayed  your 
Majesty's  trust. 

'  My  mutineers  told  me  that  if  I  returned  to 
England  I  should  be  undone.  But  I  believed  in 
your  Majesty's  goodness  more  than  in  all  their  argu- 
ments. Sure,  I  am  the  first  that,  being  free  and  able 
to  enrich  myself,  yet  hath  embraced  poverty  and 
peril,  and  as  sure  I  am,  an  example  shall  make  me 
the  last.  But  your  Majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness  I 
have  made  my  judges,  who  have  ever  been,  and  shall 
ever  be,  your  Majesty's  most  humble  vassal. — 
VV.  RALEIGH.' 

This  spirited  letter  produced  no  eflect  upon  the 
selfish,  callous  heart  of  James.  As  on  a  previous 
occasion,  when  about  to  perpetrate  a  gross  injustice, 
he  could  only  reiterate  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him,  '  I  maun  ha'e  the  land,  I  maun  ha'e 
it  for  Carr,'  so  now  he  was  deaf  to  all  pleas  for 
justice  or  mercy.  The  Spanish  king,  like  Herodias 
oi  old,  demanded  the  head  of  Raleigh,  and  our  foolish, 
doting  English  Herod  decided  that  the  head  of 
Raleigh  he  should  have,  as  a  bribe  for  the  Infanta's  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  during  the  eight  or 
ten  days  they  remained  at  Plymouth,  left  his  prisoner 
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very  much  at  liberty,  and  here,  after  the  interval  of  a 
day  or  two,  he  was  joined  by  Lady  Raleigh.  This 
faithful  and  loving  woman,  who  had  laboured  assidu- 
ously for  his  interests  during  his  absence,  brought 
im  a  true  account  of  the  motives  which  had  actuated, 
and  were  likely  to  actuate  James,  and  showed  him 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  the  King  had 
resolved,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  honour,  to  sacrifice 
him  to  the  hatred  of  Spain.  This  revelation  of  the 
King's  secret  motives  produced,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  complete  revolution  in  his  mind.  The 
natural  love  of  life ;  the  hope  that  he  might  still  one 
day  successfully  achieve  the  settlement  of  Guiana ;  a 
desire  still  to  live,  that  he  might  vindicate  his  honour 
sven  in  the  prejudiced  eyes  of  his  sovereign, — all  these 
motives  awoke  in  his  breast  a  longing  to  escape,  and 
so  far  modified  his  resolution  to  surrender  himself, 
that  he  determined  to  flee  to  France  if  he  could. 

An  old  officer  named  Captain  King,  who  had  been 
long  in  his  service  and  was  much  attached  to  him, 
volunteered  to  procure  him  the  means  of  going 
thither,  and  by  his  aid  a  vessel  was  chartered,  which 
was  to  lie  off  the  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort.  Towards  this  barque,  Raleigh  and  he,  having 
taken  a  boat,  were  quickly  rowed  one  dark  night. 
Liberty  now  seemed  within  his  reach.  Sir  Lewis  did 
not  even  suspect  him;  he  might  have  disappeared 
secretly  and  silently,  without  any  of  his  enemies  being 
a  bit  the  wiser,  had  not  a  curious  fit  of  irresolution 
seized  him.  When  he  had  almost  reached  the  vessel 
that  was  to  bear  him  to  safety  and  freedom,  he  changed 
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his  mind,  and  commanding  the  rowers  to  put  about, 
returned  to  his  lodgings  as  secretly  as  he  had  left  them. 
Next  day  he  sent  a  present  of  money  to  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  and  desired  him  to  wait  for  him  on  the  follow- 
ing night ;  but  when  it  came,  although  the  wind  and 
tide  were  fair,  his  painful  uncertainty  continued,  and 
he  once  more  allowed  the  favourable  opportunity  to 
escape  him,  and  elected  to  remain  in  the  custody  of 
Stukely. 

At  this  juncture,  the  party  were  joined  by  a  French 
physician  or  quack,  named  Manourie.  This  man, 
who  had  agreeable  manners,  and  an  affectation  of 
learning  and  chemical  knowledge,  soon  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  unfortunate 
admiral.  Raleigh's  mind  at  this  time  was  so  tossed 
to  and  fro  between  doubts  and  fears,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  any  proffer  of  friendship  or  counsel  was 
welcome  to  him.  At  one  moment,  proudly  conscious 
of  innocence,  he  longed  to  be  in  London,  that  he  might 
effectually  convince  all  friends  and  foes  alike  how 
false  the  charges  against  him  were,  the  next  he  remem- 
bered the  inveterate  hostility  which  the  King  had  now  for 
many  years  displayed  towards  him,  and  the  experience, 
anything  but  reassuring,  which  he  had  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  jury  were  likely  to  behave  towards  him. 
When  this  mood  of  feeling  became  predominant  in 
his  mind,  the  thought  of  an  escape  again  suggested 
itseh  to  him  ;  and  Manourie,  at  first  cautiously,  and 
then  more  openly,  artfully  lent  himself  to  the  project, 
and  at  last  boldly  suggested  to  him  the  desirability 
01  escaping  to  France.  To  this  advice,  however, 
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Raleigh  would  not  at  once  agree.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  gain  time,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  feign 
sickness,  that  he  might  not  at  once  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  privately  determining  all  the  while  so  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  that  if  matters  looked  threatening, 
he  should  still  have  it  in  his  power  to  escape.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  reached  Salisbury,  he  complained 
of  being  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  proceed,  and 
by  his  desire  Lady  Raleigh,  Captain  King,  and  his 
servants  went  on  to  London,  leaving  him  behind. 
Scarcely  had  they  gone,  when  he  declared  that  his 
illness  had  increased  very  much,  and  having  pro- 
cured some  drugs  from  Manourie,  he  was  seized 
with  such  a  violent  vomiting  that  he  seemed  reduced 
to  the  gates  of  death.  His  appearance,  also,  was 
ghastly  in  the  extreme.  He  had  rubbed  his  whole 
body  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  plentiful  growth  of  red  pustules,  and  such 
a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  that  he  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  in  the  world  as  a  man  just  prostrated 
by  an  attack  of  the  plague.  It  was  an  artifice  lament- 
ably unworthy  of  his  genius  and  great  intellectual 
powers  ;  but  it  was  carried  out  with  the  thoroughness 
which  marked  everything  he  did.  Soon  his  illness 
passed  into  another  stage,  and  he  resolved  to  feign 
delirium,  which  he  did  so  effectually  as  almost  to 
frighten  his  servant  out  of  his  wits.  Rushing  from 
the  room,  this  man  hurried  to  the  apartment  where 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely  and  Manourie  were  sitting  together, 
and  implored  them  to  come  without  delay,  for  his 
master  had  gone  mad,  and  having  leaped  out  of 
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bed,  was  biting  and  scratching  the  rushes  upon  the 
floor. 

Stukely  at  once  went  to  his  apartment,  where  he 
found  him  rather  more  composed;  but  his  appear- 
ance was  so  frightful,  and  the  blisters  that  covered 
his  skin,  with  their  mingled  hues  of  yellow  and  purple, 
were  so  fearfully  suggestive  of  the  worst  form  of 
some  contagious  disease,  that  he  was  seized  with 
terror,  and  at  once  sent  two  doctors  and  a  bachelor 
of  physic  to  visit  his  prisoner.  These  gentlemen  were 
soon  at  his  bedside,  and  found  their  patient  to  all 
appearance  very  ill  indeed,  struggling  with  the  effects 
of  the  dose  which  he  had  just  taken.  Symptoms  so 
complicated  and  so  astounding  proved  more  than  the 
slender  medical  knowledge  of  the  age  could  grapple 
with.  Raleigh's  grave  visitors  did  not  even  pretend 
to  name  his  malady,  but  they  all  agreed  that  it  was 
very  serious  indeed,  and  united  in  certifying  that  he 
could  not  without  manifest  danger  to  his  life  be 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  stratagem  was  so  far 
successful,  that  he  gained  a  delay  of  a  few  days, 
during  which  he  was  confined  to  his  room  and 
attended  by  Manourie,  who  was  in  his  secret.  This 
short  reprieve,  so  unworthily  procured,  he  devoted  to 
writing  an  eloquent  defence  of  himself,  addressed  to 
the  King.  This  document,  which  he  entitles  an 
apology  for  his  conduct,  is  written  in  a  very  masterly 
style,  and  compels  admiration  for  the  man  who  could 
in  such  circumstances  defend  himself  with  such 
singular  ability  and  spirit.  Again,  as  so  often  before 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  his  sanguine  temperament 
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shook  off  the  depressing  influence  of  the  many  ills  which 
surrounded  him,  his  spirits  rose,  he  felt  all  a  schoolboy's 
glee  in  his  successful  ruse.  It  seemed  to  him  an  omen 
of  the  fortunate  and  speedy  termination  of  all  his  dis- 
tresses. No  man  perhaps  had  ever  experienced  so 
much  of  the  treachery  of  others,  and  yet  retained  so 
little  mistrust  of  his  kind ;  it  was  his  misfortune  now,  as 
it  had  been  often  before,  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
baseness  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  was 
inclined  to  trust  both  Stukely  and  Manourie,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  the  least  idea  that  they  were 
agents  employed  by  the  King  to  lure  him  into 
courses  which  might  if  possible  afford  a  pretext  for 
his  condemnation.  Manourie  especially  he  was 
inclined  to  treat  with  much  familiarity,  and  the  appa- 
rent friendliness  of  the  French  quack  so  won  upon 
his  confidence,  that  he  entrusted  him  with  all  his 
projects  for  escape,  and  confided  to  him  among  other 
things,  that  Captain  King  was  to  procure  a  boat, 
•which  was  to  wait  for  him  at  Gravesend,  in  order  to 
carry  him  to  France. 

This  intelligence  Manourie  immediately  conveyed 
to  his  confederate  Stukely,  who  maintained  so  close  a 
watch  upon  his  prisoner,  as  to  render  all  attempts  to 
execute  the  project  futile.  In  this  dilemma  it  occurred 
to  Raleigh  to  take  Stukely  also  into  his  confidence, 
and  offer  him  a  bribe  to  secure  his  connivance.  He 
accordingly  sent  Manourie  to  him,  with  the  present 
of  a  rich  jewel  and  a  promise  of  fifty  pounds  besides, 
if  he  would  relax  somewhat  the  vigilant  care  he  took 
of  him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  save  himself. 
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He  thus  fell  into  the  very  snare  which  the  King  and 
his  tools  had  set  for  him,  and  found  of  course  very 
little  apparent  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  scruples 
of  his  gaolers. 

Stukely  was  all  complaisance,  so  very  accommodat- 
ing, indeed,  that  the  facility  with  which  he  lent  himself 
to  the  scheme  would  have  aroused  suspicion  in  most 
minds.  He  agreed  with  the  utmost  readiness  not 
only  to  accept  the  bribe  offered  to  him,  but  even 
to  accompany  Sir  Walter  himself  in  his  flight. 

Manourie  having  now  very  dexterously  played  out 
his  role,  hurried  off  to  London,  leaving  Stukely  and 
his  prisoner,  who  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  indisposition  at  Salisbury,  to  follow  him  by  slower 
stages.  When  they  reached  London,  Raleigh  was 
met  by  his  old  and  faithful  friend  Captain  King,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  got  everything  prepared 
for  the  proposed  escape.  Cotterel,  one  of  his  old 
servants,  and  a  seaman  named  Hart,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  might  rely,  were  to  have  a  boat  waiting  for 
him  at  Tilbury,  and  he  had  best,  King  thought,  go 
on  board  that  very  night  To  this  Sir  Walter  objected 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  away  without  being 
seeu  by  Stukely.  *  Besides,'  he  said,  '  he  had  good 
hope  that  Stukely  himself  would  accompany  him ; '  and 
he  finished  by  faithfully  promising  to  meet  King  on 
the  following  evening  at  the  Tower  Dock. 

All  seemed  going  on  as  smoothly  as  his  best 
friends  could  wish ;  he  was  already  in  imagination  a 
free  man  once  more,  and  his  spirits  were  raised  to  a 
still  further  pitch  of  elation  by  a  visit  which  wai 
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privately  paid  him  by  Le  Clerc,  the  French  agent. 
This  man  was  deputed  by  his  Government  to  make 
him  a  bona  fide  offer  of  assistance;  the  hostility 
•which  he  had  constantly  displayed  towards  Spain  had 
recommended  him  to  France,  and  Le  Clerc  came  to 
place  at  his  disposal  the  use  of  a  ship  to  convey  him 
to  Calais,  and  letters  of  safe-conduct  to  the  Governor 
there. 

'The  vessel,'  Sir  Walter  said,  'he  did  not  need, 
having  already  provided  one  of  his  own ;  but  for  the 
letters  he  professed  much  gratitude,  having,'  he  said, 
'  survived  all  the  little  acquaintance  he  had  ever  had 
*vith  France  or  Frenchmen.' 

This  friendly  offer  was  made  to  him  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  having  declined  it,  he  got  up  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  intent  on  carrying  out  his  own 
scheme.  After  dressing  with  his  usual  care,  he  dis- 
guised himself  by  means  of  a  false  beard  ;  and  then, 
accompanied  by  his  page  and  the  still  complaisant 
Sir  Lewis,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  with  Captain  King.  Two  wherries 
were  in  waiting,  and  Raleigh,  Stukely,  and  the  page 
leapt  into  one,  while  King  and  the  seaman  Hart 
took  their  places  in  the  other.  At  this  moment,  just 
when  they  were  about  to  set  out,  Stukely  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice  to  King,  '  What  do  you  say,  captain  ? 
Have  I  not  proved  myself  thus  far  an  honest  man  ? ' 

'  You  have,'  answered  the  veteran,  who  had  not  the 
blind  trust  in  him  which  his  late  commander  displayed, 
'  if  it  but  continue.' 

Hitherto  Raleigh  had  shown  singular  cheerfulness 
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and  alacrity,  but  his  spirits  were  now  damped  by  one 
of  the  bargemen,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that  one 
Mr.  Herbert,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemy,  and 
who  had  taken  a  boat  at  the  same  time  as  they  did, 
instead  of  proceeding  under  the  bridge,  as  he  seemed 
at  first  to  have  intended,  had  changed  his  direction, 
and  was  following  them  down  the  river. 

A  suspicion  of  treachery  seems  at  this  moment,  for 
the  first  time,  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner,  and  observing  a  wherry  pass  before 
them,  he  declared  that  he  thought  it  was  a  spy,  and 
that  they  had  better  return. 

This  resolution  was,  however,  violently  opposed  by 
Stukely,  who  seemed  so  sincerely  anxious  to  facilitate 
his  escape,  that  even  Captain  King's  suspicions  were 
lulled  to  rest,  and  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
wronged  him  by  his  doubts.  The  wherries  upon 
this  proceeded,  and  continued  their  course  until  they 
had  passed  Woolwich,  and  gained  a  reach  of  the  river 
near  Plumstead.  Here  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Hart's  vessel  was  to  be  in  waiting  for  them  ;  and  on 
approaching  the  place,  three  small  craft  were  actually 
seen  at  anchor,  but  Hart,  in  a  well-simulated  transport 
of  disappointment,  cried  out  like  a  man  undone, 
*  that  none  of  them  were  his.' 

'  I  am  betrayed,'  said  Raleigh  calmly,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  them  to  row  back  with  all  haste,  that 
he  might  if  possible  regain  his  own  house  without 
observation. 

He  was  at  once  obeyed ;  but  his  boatmen  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  very  little  way,  when  they  were  met  by 
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the  wherry  manned  by  Herbert  and  his  servants,  the 
appearance  of  which  had  first  made  him  suspicious  of 
evil  Afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  this  man,  he 
then  made  a  last  attempt  to  propitiate  the  friendship 
or  win  the  compassion  of  Stukely.  He  drew  him 
aside,  and  after  some  earnest  conversation  he  was 
observed  to  take  something  from  his  pocket  and  give 
it  to  him,  upon  receiving  which,  Stukely  was  heard  to 
make  loud  protestations  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  zeal 
for  his  interests.  Sir  Lewis,  then  turning  to  King, 
proposed  to  him  that  they  should  pretend  that  they 
had  inveigled  Raleigh  so  far  only  that  they  might,  if 
possible,  discover  his  intentions,  and  thus  betray 
him ;  and  this  story  being  believed,  Stukely  might 
be  continued  in  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  so  have 
it  in  his  power  to  afford  him  other  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  escape.  Thus  cloaking  his  treachery  to 
the  end  with  a  mask  of  hypocrisy,  Stukely,  having 
still  further  robbed  his  poor  victim,  might  have  re- 
tained his  confidence  to  the  last,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  blunt,  honest  straightforwardness  of  Captain 
King. 

Having  reached  the  landing-place,  Herbert's  wherry 
came  alongside  at  the  same  time,  and  his  men,  press- 
ing forward,  mingled  with  the  crew  of  Raleigh's  boat. 
Upon  this  Stukely  took  King  aside,  and  with  consum- 
mate audacity  said,  '  That  he  could  not  now  serve  Sir 
Walter  better  than  by  pretending  to  be  his  accomplice 
in  betraying  him.' 

'I,'  said  the  honest  seaman,  aghast  at  what  was 
required  of  him,  'I  will  never  betray  Sir  Walter/ 
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and  then  in  language  more  forcible  than  polished, 
he  positively  refused  to  lend  himself  to  any  such 
deceit,  and  further  gave  Sir  Lewis  to  understand 
plainly  what  he  thought  of  him. 

Stukely  upon  this  threw  off  the  mask.  Calling 
loudly  for  assistance,  he  arrested  King,  and  handing 
him  over  to  Herbert's  men,  desired  them  to  keep 
him  safe,  and  not  suffer  him  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  Raleigh.  He  then  conveyed  the 
whole  party  to  a  tavern,  where  he  arranged  that 
they  should  remain  all  night,  as  it  was  now  too 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  convey  his  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

The  scales  had  at  last  fallen  from  Sir  Walter's  eyes 
with  a  vengeance,  but  he  had  sufficient  command  of 
himself  to  break  out  into  no  transports  of  passion ; 
the  only  reproach  which  he  addressed  to  his  Judas- 
like  kinsman  was  contained  in  the  calmly  uttered 
words,  *Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  not  turn  out 
much  to  your  credit.' 

Sir  Lewis,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
His  exultation  at  having  outwitted  a  man  so  much  his 
superior  in  intellectual  ability  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
next  day  he  conveyed  his  betrayed  and  deceived 
relative  to  the  gloomy  State  prison,  in  which  he  had 
already  spent  thirteen  sad,  monotonous  years.  On 
passing  under  the  arch  of  the  ponderous  gateway, 
Raleigh  turned  and  said  to  his  faithful  and  attached 
friend  King,  'Stukely  and  Cotterelhave  betrayed  me, 
but  for  your  part,  you  need  be  in  fear  of  no  danger. 
It  is  I  am  the  mark  that  is  shot  at.' 
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He  was  then  conducted  to  his  apartment,  and  the 
door  locked  upon  him,  while  King,  deeply  affected, 
bade  him  farewell,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
mercy  and  keeping  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Raleigh  must  die,  but  for  what  ? 

[ALEIGH  was  once  more  safely  lodged  in 
his  old  quarters  in  the  Tower,  and  the  great 
object  of  James  and  his  ministers,  now  that 
they  had  secured  him,  was  to  discover  some 
plea  or  pretext  on  which  they  might  put  him  to  death 
with  an  appearance  of  justice.  The  King  had  promised 
to  Gondemar  that  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  Spanish 
jealousy  and  distrust,  and  he  was  determined  to  keep 
his  promise ;  but  even  he  felt  that  the  true  motive 
for  his  unrelenting  malignity  could  not  be  assigned ; 
some  excuse,  however  flimsy,  must  be  found  for  it. 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  this,  several  men 
who  had  deserted  from  Sir  Walter's  ships,  or  whom 
he  had  sent  home  for  misconduct,  were  examined,  in 
the  anxious  hope  that  something  might  be  gleaned 
from  their  evidence  which  would  convict  him  of 
piracy  or  other  crimes.  Nothing,  however,  at  all  of 
such  a  kind  could  be  discovered,  and  the  depositions 
of  several  Spanish  merchants,  who  alleged  that  they 
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had  been  plundered,  having  been  carefully  taken, 
the  result  was  that  it  appeared  very  plainly  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  the  aggressors  in  the  affair  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  in  all  the  affrays  which  had  followed 
between  them  and  the  English  in  Guiana.  It  was 
impossible,  even  James  felt,  to  convict  Raleigh  upon 
such  evidence ;  and  yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Gondemar's  parting  threat  had  been,  that  if  he  were 
not  put  to  death,  there  should  be  no  match  with  the 
Infanta.  In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  King's  obsequious  Government, 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  attempt  to  escape,  or  to 
enter  into  such  a  correspondence  with  France  as 
might  be  construed  into  treason. 

To  bring  about,  if  possible,  such  a  desirable  con- 
summation, Stukely  and  Manourie  had  received 
secret  instructions  to  work  upon  his  fears,  to  remind 
him  ot  the  unrecalled  sentence  of  death  still  hanging 
over  him,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  hostility  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  dislike  which  the  King 
had  always  entertained  for  him. 

Their  artifices,  as  we  have  seen,  were  successful. 
Although  so  little  inclined  to  escape  at  Plymouth 
that  he  actually  returned  to  his  lodgings  after  being 
almost  alongside  of  the  vessel  which  would  have 
conveyed  him  to  France,  he  was  yet  so  wrought  upon 
at  last  by  their  continual  hints  and  suggestions,  as  to 
fall  a  victim  to  their  cunning,  and  so  furnish  the 
Government  with  the  plea  which  it  had  hitherto  fruit- 
lessly sought  after,  and  long  ardently  desired  in  vain. 

Shortly  after  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower, 
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a  Commission,  composed  of  some  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  was  appointed  to  examine  him, 
amongst  whom  were  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  malice 
he  had  already  experienced,  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Bacon,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  charges  brought  against  him  were,  first,  that 
he  had  falsely  alleged  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Guiana. 
in  order  to  discover  a  mine  there,  whereas  his  real 
object  was  to  recover  his  liberty,  that  he  might  engage 
in  piracy;  second,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
involve  the  country  again  in  a  war  with  Spain  ;  third, 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  ship's  company,  and 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  King ;  and  fourth,  that 
he  had  feigned  madness  in  order  to  excite  the  roya) 
compassion,  and  had  attempted  to  escape. 

All  these  accusations,  except  the  two  last,  Raleigh 
denied,  and  cleared  himself  from  them  so  conclusively, 
that  the  united  ingenuity  of  his  judges  failed  to  exhibit 
against  him  a  shadow  of  proof.  As  to  the  two  last 
charges,  he  admitted  them  frankly,  but  declared  that 
they  were  justified  by  a  natural  desire  to  preserve  his 
life. 

The  Attorney-General  then  alluded  to  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  royal  clemency,  in  so  long  sparing 
his  life  after  his  condemnation  at  Winchester;  to 
which  Raleigh  answered  with  spirit, '  That  he  believed 
the  King  did  in  his  conscience  clear  him  from  all 
guiltiness  of  the  fact  then  charged  against  him ;'  and 
indeed  he  said,  '  I  know  that  his  Majesty  hath  been 
heard  to  say,  in  speaking  of  these  proceedings  against 
me,  that  he  would  not  wish  to  be  tried  by  a  Middle- 
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sex  jury.'  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  Dr.  Turner, 
the  physician  who  attended  him  in  the  Tower,  had 
told  him  that  one  of  his  judges  at  Winchester,  Sir 
Francis  Gawdy,  had  said  as  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, '  that  he  had  never  seen  the  justice  of  England 
so  degraded  and  injured  as  it  had  been  by  the 
condemnation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.' 

The  Commission  upon  this  left  him,  so  completely 
foiled  by  his  acuteness,  eloquence,  and  command  of 
temper,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  extract  any 
admission  from  him  except  upon  one  point  He 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  attempted  to  escape,  which 
in  his  circumstances  might  be  held  as  an  endeavour, 
unfortunately  unsuccessful,  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  sixth  commandment 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  he  was  again  left 
to  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  he  addressed  as  a  forlorn 
hope  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  in  which  he  vindicated 
himself  in  the  following  spirited  manner  : — 

'  That  which  doth  comfort  my  soul,'  he  begins,  '  in 
this  offence  is,  that  even  in  the  offence  itself  I  had  no 
other  intent  than  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  make 
his  Majesty  know  that  my  late  enterprise  was 
grounded  upon  a  truth,  and  which  with  one  ship 
speedily  set  out,  I  meant  to  have  assured  or  have 
died,  being  resolved,  as  is  well  known,  to  have  done 
it  at  Plymouth,  had  I  not  been  restrained.  Her^>y 
I  hoped  not  only  to  recover  his  Majesty's  gracious 
opinion,  but  to  have  destroyed  all  those  malignant 
reports  which  have  been  spread  of  me.  That  this  is 
true,  that  gentleman  whom  I  so  much  trusted  (my 
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keeper),  and  to  whom  I  opened  all  my  heart,  cannot 
but  testify ;  and  wherein  if  I  cannot  be  believed 
living,  my  death  shall  witness.  Yea,  that  gentleman 
cannot  but  avow  it,  that  when  we  came  back  toward 
London,  I  desired  to  save  no  other  treasure  than  the 
exact  description  of  those  places  in  the  Indies. 

'That  I  meant  to  go  hence  a  discontented  man, 
God,  I  trust,  and  mine  own  actions,  will  dissuade 
his  Majesty  from  believing,  whom  neither  the  loss  of 
my  estate,  thirteen  years'  imprisonment,  or  the  denial 
of  my  pardon  could  beat  from  his  service ;  and  the 
opinion  of  being  accounted  a  fool,  or  rather  distract, 
by  returning  as  I  did  unpardoned,  balanced  with  my 
love  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  estate,  had  no  place 
at  all  in  my  heart. 

'  It  was  the  last  severe  letter  of  my  lords  for  the 
speedy  bringing  of  me  up,  and  the  impatience  of  dis- 
honour, that  first  put  me  in  fear  of  my  life,  or  enjoy- 
ing it  in  a  perpetual  imprisonment,  never  to  recover 
my  reputation  lost,  which  strengthened  me  in  my  late, 
and  too  late,  lamented  resolution.  If  his  Majesty's 
mercy  do  not  abound ;  if  his  Majesty  do  not  pity  my 
age,  and  scorn  to  take  the  extremes!  and  utmost 
advantage  of  my  errors ;  if  his  Majesty  in  his  great 
charity  do  not  make  a  difference  between  offences 
proceeding  from  a  life-saving  natural  impulsion,  with- 
out all  ill  intent,  and  those  of  an  ill  heart ;  and  that 
your  lordship,  remarkable  in  the  world  for  the  noble- 
ness of  your  disposition,  do  not  vouchsafe  to  become 
my  intercessor,  whereby  your  lordship  shall  bind  a 
hundred  gentlemen  of  my  kindred  to  honour  your 
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memory,  and  bind  me  for  all  the  time  of  that 
life,  which  your  lordship  shall  beg  for  me,  to  pray 
to  God  that  you  may  ever  prosper,  and  ever  bind 
me  to  remain  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  W.  RALEIGH.' 

This  letter,  as  might  have  been  expected,  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  profligate  and  venal  favourite. 
His  intercessions  with  James  were  principally  for 
gratuities  either  for  himself  or  for  his  family.  So  long 
as  he  could  supply  his  shameless  profuseness  out  of 
the  royal  purse,  the  death  of  a  hundred  such  men  as 
Raleigh  was  nothing  to  him  ;  nor  would  his  interfer- 
ence perhaps  have  availed  much,  for  James,  besottedly 
set  upon  the  Spanish  match,  was  determined  that 
Raleigh  should  die.  His  commissioners  were  baffled  ; 
but  he  was  determined  that  he  should  not  be  defeated. 
If  nothing  could  be  discovered  to  furnish  matter  for  a 
new  trial,  he  was  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  the  old, 
and  carry  into  execution  the  still  unrepealed  sentence 
passed  at  Winchester.  It  was  suspected  that  Raleigh 
still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  France ;  but  sueh 
was  his  prudence  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  proof  of  secret  communications*  passing  between 
him  and  the  French  agent.  In  these  circumstances  it 
was  judged  requisite  to  subject  him  to-a  system  of  per- 
petual espionage,  and  the  King  and  Council  looked 
around  for  a  tool  base  enough  for  their  purpose. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  at  that  time  was  Sir 
Allan  Apsley,  a  man  whose  just  and  honourable 
nature  altogether  precluded  him  from  the  office  of  a 
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spy.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  in  the  first  place, 
to  withdraw  Raleigh  from  his  charge,  and  then  the 
King,  with  the  advice  of  Secretary  Naunton,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  the 
Keeper  of  the  State  Papers,  a  man  who  possessed  all 
the  infamous  qualifications  requisite  for  his  new  office. 
Sir  Thomas  had  many  and  diverse  gifts;  he  was 
learned  and  polished;  he  had  a  cloak  of  religion 
which  he  could  assume  at  pleasure ;  and  he  had  much 
specious  benevolence  of  manner,  under  which  he 
concealed  a  cunning,  mean,  and  treacherous  dispositioa 
The  instructions  which  he  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment were  as  follows : — He  was  to  keep  Raleigh  safe 
in  the  Tower,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  come  near  him, 
except  such  persons  only  as  were  necessary  for  his  diet, 
while  he  himself  was  to  draw  from  him  such  informa- 
tion, either  with  respect  to  his  communication  with 
the  French  ambassador,  or  his  Guiana  expedition  in 
general,  as  might  conduce  to  the  object  which  the 
King  and  his  ministers  had  in  view ;  this  object,  of 
course,  being  the  discovery  of  some  pretext  which 
might  serve  for  the  immediate  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner. 

Sir  Thomas,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
disposition,  took  to  his  new  duties  con  amore,  and  with 
commendable  industry  has  reared  an  imperishable 
monument  to  his  own  disgrace,  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  papers  preserved  in  the  office  over  which  he 
presided,  in  which  are  embodied  original  minutes  of 
his  conversations  with  his  illustrious  prisoner,  and 
notes  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter,  while  under  his 
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charge  in  the  Tower.  On  the  nth  of  September  he 
entered  upon  his  new  office,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  1 5th  of  October  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was 
never  allowed  a  moment's  respite  from  his  artful 
espionage  and  treacherous  suggestions.  That  no 
solace,  however  humble,  might  be  allowed  him,  his 
servant  was  discharged,  and  a  man  selected  by  Wil- 
son placed  in  his  room,  who  had  orders  to  report 
to  him  the  most  trivial,  common-place  phrases  uttered 
by  the  captive.  Then  came  an  experiment  still  more 
cruel,  a  veritable  seething  of  the  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk, — an  attempt  to  extract  matter  to  condemn  the 
imprisoned  man  from  his  free  and  unreserved  com- 
munications to  his  wife.  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  son 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  visit  him  as  before ;  but 
she  was  permitted  and  even  pressed  to  correspond 
frequently  with  him.  She  did  so,  and  her  letters  were 
intercepted,  as  were  also  his  to  her,  and  over  these 
melancholy  effusions,  prompted  by  love  and  despair, 
the  King  and  his  Council  gloated  with  malignant  eyes, 
hoping  to  discover  from  them  something  upon  which  a 
charge  of  treason  might  be  founded.  Wilson  himself, 
with  cur-like  fidelity,  never  stirred  from  his  captive's 
side  during  the  whole  day.  At  his  meals,  during  the 
visits  of  his  physician  and  surgeon,  even  while  he  knelt 
in  prayer,  he  was  never  alone.  The  prying  eyes  of  his 
gaoler  were  for  ever  upon  him,  from  the  hour  when 
he  opened  his  door  in  the  morning,  until  he  locked 
him  up  again  with  his  own  hands  at  night.  This  con- 
stant companionship  did  not  awaken,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  any  compunction  or  compassion  in  the 
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breast  of  Sir  Thomas.  In  his  letters  and  reports 
he  rarely  mentions  his  prisoner  except  in  terms  of 
railing.  Hypocrite,  arch  impostor,  and  other  epithets 
of  reproach  seem  to  him  the  most  fitting  appella- 
tions by  which  he  can  designate  one  of  the  greatest 
Englishmen  of  his  time.  James,  no  doubt,  approved 
of  his  conduct,  for  he  himself  filled  with  much  satis- 
faction the  office  of  Inquisitor-in-chief ;  he  personally 
directed  all  Wilson's  measures  of  seclusion,  approved 
of  his  vigilant  personal  superintendence  of  his  prisoner, 
opened  and  read  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
unhappy  husband  and  wife,  and  loudly  expressed  his 
disappointment  when  so  much  dishonourable  ingenuity 
ended  in  nothing.  There  was  no  treason  to  conceal, 
and  therefore  no  treason  was  discovered. 

Raleigh,  at  the  time  when  he  was  withdrawn  from 
the  charge  of  the  humane  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Sir  Allan  Apsley,  and  delivered  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Wilson,  was  in  very  bad  health,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  rigorous  restraint  to 
which  he  was  subjected  increased  his  sufferings.  An 
intermitting  fever  and  ague  consumed  his  strength ; 
his  body  was  covered  with  painful  abscesses  ;  his  left 
side  was  much  swollen,  and  the  old  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  the  Cadiz  expedition  made  him  lame, 
and  occasioned  him  continual  uneasiness.  He  was 
in  bed  when  Sir  Allan  Apsley  brought  Wilson  and 
introduced  him  to  him  as  his  new  gaoler ;  and  Sir 
Walter,  after  bidding  him  welcome,  said  in  a  melan- 
choly listless  way,  '  Let  the  King  do  with  me  what  he 
will,  no  man  was  ever  more  desirous  to  die  than  I  am.' 
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Wilson  at  once  reported  this  speech  to  Naunton 
the  Secretary,  and  there  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  an  original  document  of  his,  which  is 
entitled,  '  A  relation  of  what  hath  passed  and  been 
observed  by  me,  since  my  coming  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  upon  Friday  the  nth  of  September,'  which 
is  very  curious,  and  which  testifies  both  to  his 
own  high  qualifications  as  a  spy,  and  to  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  King  and  Government  which 
could  employ  him  as  such.  He  first  describes  the 
debility  and  disease  under  which  he  found  the 
prisoner  labouring,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
introduced  himself  to  him  as  a  man  sent  by  the 
King  to  take  charge  of  him,  out  of  his  Majesty's 
gracious  and  princely  goodness,  because  the  King 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  more  honesty  than  cunning. 
Having  thus  artfully,  as  he  thought,  invited  confidence, 
he  then  urged  his  captive  to  disclose  whatever  he 
knew  that  might  be  of  importance  to  the  public 
service,  declaring  that  if  he  did  so,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  experience  the  royal 
clemency.  To  this  Raleigh  answered  very  earnestly, 
'  That  if  he  knew  of  any  such  thing,  he  would,  sick  as 
lie  was,  write  it  that  very  night  to  his  Majesty. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  answer  which  Wilson  desired, 
and  he  therefore  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  proceeded 
to  charge  the  infirm  and  suffering  man  with  a  treason- 
able  correspondence  with  France.  He  told  him  with 
much  duplicity,  that  he  might  as  well  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  confess  what  was  already  known, 
to  wit,  his  conference  with  the  French  agent  when  he 
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came  home,  and  his  interview  with  Le  Clerc  before 
setting  out  upon  his  attempted  flight.  He  pressed 
him  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  objects  which  he  had  in 
view  in  his  projected  escape;  what  promises  were 
made  to  him  by  the  French  ambassador ;  what  em- 
ployment or  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  him 
in  France;  and  what  were  the  plots  and  designs 
depending  thereupon.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
to  Secretary  Naunton,  he,  Raleigh,  made  me  a  long 
answer,  saying,  '  Whatsoever  is  confessed  by  others, 
sure  I  am  there  is  nothing  which  can  touch  my 
fidelity  to  my  king  and  country.'  The  conference 
he  had  with  the  French  agent  he  affirmed  to  be  only 
courtesy,  a  compliment  paid  him  by  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  no  intimate  acquaintance.  It  was 
quite  true,  he  also  said,  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  come  to  see  him  before  he  left  for  Guiana,  but 
the  visit  was  simply  one  of  curiosity ;  he  wished  to  see 
his  ship,  and  was  actuated  by  no  other  motives  than 
those  which  brought  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  an<i 
Savoy,  and  even  some  Spaniards,  to  visit  him.  As 
for  his  purpose  in  escaping  to  France,  he  had  none, 
except  the  natural  desire  to  shield  himself  from 
danger,  designing  to  shelter  himself  there  until  the 
storm  had  blown  past,  and  he  might  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Queen,  or  in  some  other  way, 
recover  favour. 

No  promises  of  any  kind,  he  protested,  had  ever 
been  made  to  him  ;  and  as  to  employment,  he  had 
hoped  to  undertake  some  service  against  the  Spaniards, 
with  whose  resources  and  weak  points  he  was  well 
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acquainted.  As  for  plots  and  designs,  he  knew 
nothing  of  them :  the  only  plot  he  had  formed  was 
to  save  his  life,  by  escaping  from  England;  and 
having  resolved  to  fly,  France  seemed  to  him  the 
country  in  which  he  could  best  find  the  asylum  of 
which  he  was  in  quest. 

These  clear  and  ingenuous  answers  were  all  that 
Wilson  could  gain  by  his  craft  and  duplicity,  but  his 
want  of  success  only  made  him  the  more  persevering. 
'  After  Raleigh  had  made  me  answer  in  this  fashion,' 
he  goes  on  to  say, '  I  told  him  that  I  saw  plainly  that  I 
had  no  place  in  his  confidence  and  affection,  for  that 
he  would  entrust  no  more  to  me  than  to  others ;  "  But, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  if  you  would  have  opened  unto  me  the 
closets  of  your  heart,  and  faithfully  let  me  know  what 
is  there,  I  would  have  engaged  myself  for  you  as  far  as 
my  life  and  poor  estate  would  reach,  in  an  assurance  of 
your  life,  safety,  and  recovery  of  his  Majesty's  favour." 

' "  Oh,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  how  should  a  man  be  assured 
of  that  ?  The  King  will  say  when  all  is  told,  if  a  man 
could  tell  anything  more  :  Why,  the  knave  was  afraid 
of  his  life,  else  I  should  never  have  known  it,  and 
therefore,  no,  God  a  mercy."  Then  I  fell  again,'  con- 
tinues the  abject  gaoler,  'into  the  true  commonplace 
of  the  actions  and  example  of  his  Majesty, — how  that 
there  never  was  a  better  king  since  King  David,  nor 
before,  and  I  did  remind  him  how  mercifully  King 
David  did  behave  to  Joab,  Abiather,  Shimei,  and 
others,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  him,  yet 
would  he  not  suffer  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  his 
time. 
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'"No,"  quoth  he;  "but  he  left  a  commission  to 
his  son  to  do  it,  and  so  did  Henry  vn.  by  Poole, 
that  was  sent  unto  him  by  the  Emperor.  But" — 
saith  he,  and  then  he  made  a  long  pause,  as  if  he  had 
some  great  matter  to  impart,  looking  upon  me  with 
an  assured  contemplative  countenance ;  then,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  supper  came  in,  and  because  I  would 
not  have  him  forget,  I  staid  and  supped  with  him,  and 
after  supper  would  have  drawn  him  unto  that  mind 
where  I  left  him  before,  but  he  had  gotten  hard. 
What  he  feareth  most  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  match 
with  Spain  hold,  the  Spaniard  will  pursue  him  to 
death  or  worse  punishment ;  and  if  it  break  off,  then 
we  must  needs  couple  with  France,  and  he  shall  mar 
his  market  by  betraying  the  trust  which  they  have 
perhaps  put  in  him.' 

With  patient  assiduity  Wilson  again  and  again 
returned  to  his  task,  and  repeatedly  interrogated  his 
prisoner  as  to  his  interview  with  the  French  agent, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  any  other  answer  than 
that  which  he  had  got  at  first,  that  Le  Clerc  had 
come  to  visit  him  out  of  mere  civility,  and  had 
offered  to  facilitate  his  escape  to  France. 

Unable  to  obtain  any  proof  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas, 
in  his  daily  reports,  was  at  last  driven  to  record  and 
exaggerate  the  merest  trifles  that  passed,  which  are 
interesting  as  showing  us  how  the  last  days  of  the 
great  soldier  and  sailor  were  spent.  '  This  evening,' 
he  says  in  one  of  his  reports  to  Secretary  Naunton, 
'coming  in  upon  Raleigh  unawares,  I  did  find  him 
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reading  the  Psalms,  whereupon  I  told  him  that  he 
had  there  the  best  comfort ;  that  there  he  had  a  man 
and  a  king,  and  the  best  man  and  the  best  king  that 
ever  was,  who  had  as  great  affliction  as  ever  any  had, 
and  yet  by  his  constancy  and  faithfulness  overcame 
all,  and  so  perchance  might  he. 

'  Upon  this,  he  began  and  told  me  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  all  his  misfortunes,  which  he  dated 
from  his  Majesty's  accession,  and  ascribed  to  the 
plotting  against  him  of  Cecil,  Suffolk,  and  Nor- 
thampton. His  arraignment  and  condemnation  at 
Winchester  he  characterized  as  most  unjust.  He 
then  spoke  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  his 
expedition  to  Guiana,  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Lewis 
Stukely  in  betraying  him ;  whereupon,'  continues  the 
spy,  '  I  did  assure  him,  that  if  he  would  but  disclose 
what  he  knew,  the  King  would  forgive  him,  and  do 
him  all  favour.  "  Ay,"  quoth  he,  "  how  shall  I  be 
assured  of  that  ?  The  King  will  say  when  it  is  all 
told,  The  craven  was  afraid  of  his  life,  else  he  would 
not  have  disclosed  it." ' 

This  was  on  the  i2th  September.  On  the  i3th,  Sir 
Thomas  found  his  prisoner  very  dejected,  and  got 
matter  for  his  brains  to  work  upon,  by  hints  which 
Raleigh  threw  out  about  suicide,  affecting  to  admire 
what  he  called  the  magnanimity  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  would  rather  seek  death  by  their  own 
hands,  than  suffer  anything  which  was  base  or  dis- 
graceful That  this  was  his  sincere  opinion  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show.  What  he  was  really  in  earnest 
about  was  permission  to  write  to  the  King,  a  request 
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which  Sir  Thomas  at  last  agreed  to  forward  to  the 
Council,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  wife, 
Lady  Wilson,  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  to  perform 
the  office  of  gaoler  during  the  short  intervals  of 
time  in  which  he  was  unavoidably  absent  from  his 
prisoner's  side.  This  double  request  produced  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Naunton,  in  which  Wilson  was 
informed  that  the  King  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  that  he  should  have  his  lady  to  act  as  his 
substitute,  which  she  was  fitter  to  do  than  any  servant 
His  Majesty  was  also  willing  that  Raleigh  should 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  to  him,  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  he  hoped  in  what  he  wrote  he  would  un- 
fold all  the  truth  sincerely. 

This  letter  was  dated  on  the  i6th  September,  and 
next  day,  on  the  i7th,  Wilson  removed  his  prisoner 
into  a  higher,  and  what  he  considered  a  safer  apart- 
ment in  the  Tower.  He  also  availed  himself  of  this 
change  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  jewels,  and  of  all 
the  effects  which  he  had  with  him.  These  had  so 
dwindled  down  and  decreased  in  value,  that  he  adds, 
in  enclosing  the  list  to  the  King,  *  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  not  in  it  anything  of  much  importance.' 

A  great  diamond  which  Sir  Walter  was  alleged  to 
have  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  which 
Wilson  inquired,  Raleigh  denied  having  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  '  All  that  he  had  of  any  value,'  he  said,  '  Sir 
Lewis  Stukely  had  taken  from  him,  except  a  sapphire 
ring  which  he  used  as  his  seal.'  Wilson  then  recurred 
to  his  old  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  French  ambassador,  upon  which  Raleigh 
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asked  him  *  what  sort  of  a  man  the  French  ambassa- 
dor was.' 

*  Surely  you  should  know  better  than  me,'  retorted 
the  spy;  and  he  again  pressed  his  prisoner  to  tell 
him  the  true  nature  of  the  conference  which  he  and 
the  French  agent  had  had  together  on  the  Sunday 
morning  before  his  flight.' 

'  "  If  I  may  have  leave,"  said  Raleigh,  "  I  will  write 
it  to  the  King ; "  upon  which  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  being  announced,  entered,  and  saying  he  had 
come  from  court,  therewith  in  my  hearing,'  records 
Sir  Thomas,  'delivered  to  the  prisoner  the  desired 
permission.' 

This  letter  of  Sir  Walter's  to  the  King  has  not  been 
preserved,  a  piece  of  negligence  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  contained  too  many  home  truths  to 
find  favour  in  the  royal  eyes.  The  letter  of  Wilson's 
which  enclosed  it,  however,  remains,  and  on  the  back 
of  it  a  curious  memorandum  has  been  scribbled  down  : 
'  Mem.  to  take  means  to  certify  the  truth  of  what  Sir 
W.  Raleigh  saith  of  one  Christofero,  that  he  brought 
home  with  him  from  Guiana,  who  was  the  Governor's 
man  there,  who  will  take  it  on  his  life  that  he  is 
able  to  say  and  show  that  there  are  there  seven  or 
eight  several  mines  of  gold  ;  and  he  wisheth  this  man 
may  be  entertained  in  some  noblema,n's  service,  for 
occasion  that  may  ensue.' 

Raleigh  had  before,  in  his  apology,  alluded  to  this 
man,  and  he  seems  now  to  have  entreated  the  King 
and  Council  to  convince  themselves  by  the  evidence 
of  this  impartial  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
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tions  which  he  had  made  concerning  the  gold  mines 
in  Guiana.  This,  however,  it  did  not  suit  the  King 
to  do,  and  he  had  even  the  effrontery  to  assert  after- 
wards, in  the  face  of  this  direct  evidence,  that  no 
such  mine  as  Raleigh  went  in  search  of  was  in 
existence  at  alL 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  King's  Justice. 

RALEIGH  now  awaited,  we  cannot  doubt, 
with  much  anxiety,  the  effect  which  his 
letter  might  have  upon  the  mind  of  James  j 
but  he  was  no  longer  sanguine  of  a 
good  result  being  produced  by  any  defence  which  he 
could  offer  for  himself,  and  prepared  to  meet  death 
with  serenity  and  even  cheerfulness. 

Wilson  tells  us  that  after  Sir  Walter  had  despatched 
his  letter  to  the  King,  he,  Sir  Thomas,  was  sitting  beside 
him,  while  the  barber  was  trimming  and  combing  his 
hair,    whereupon   Raleigh   said    'that   he  had  been 
accustomed  to  comb  his  hair  for  a  whole  hour  every 
day  before  he  came  into  the  Tower.' 
'  You  do  not  now  do  so,'  said  Wilson. 
'  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  would  know  first  who  shall 
have  it    Why  should  I  bestow  so  much  cost  upon  it 
for  the  hangman  ? ' 

It  appears  from  Wilson's  journal  that  he  hid  held 
out  hopes  of  pardon  to  Raleigh,  and  that  Sir  Walter 
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had  pleaded  these  in  his  letter  to  the  King, — a  liberty 
on  the  part  of  the  gaoler  which  his  Majesty  deeply 
resented.  He  was  resolved  not  to  let  anything  come 
in  the  way  of  his  determination  to  sacrifice  Raleigh 
to  Spain,  and  he  showed  his  displeasure  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  humble  and  earnest  apology 
from  Sir  Thomas. 

'  It  was  true,'  he  said,  writing  to  Secretary  Naunton, 
'  that  he  had  at  divers  times  held  out  hopes  of  the 
King's  mercy  to  his  prisoner,  finding  that  hope 
wrought  in  him  much  more  powerfully  than  fear ;  but 
I  did  it,'  he  pleads,  '  altogether  as  coming  from  myself, 
and  in  no  way  engaging  or  binding  his  Majesty.' 

It  appears  plainly  from  this,  that  Raleigh  was  in- 
duced by  groundless  hopes  of  pardon  to  disclose  in 
this  letter  to  the  King  all  he  knew  upon  the  subjects 
on  which  he  had  been  so  often  examined,  and  that 
this  all  amounted  to  so  little,  that  James  was  both  en- 
raged and  mortified  to  find  that  it  contained  nothing 
which  the  most  prying  malice  could  turn  against 
the  prisoner.  Disappointed,  but  in  nowise  shaken  in 
his  resolution  to  take  his  life,  he  thereupon  intimated 
to  Raleigh  that  he  would  not  extend  his  forgiveness 
to  him,  because  Wilson,  in  the  hopes  which  he  had 
held  out  of  pardon,  had  acted  without  his  authority. 

Secretary  Naunton  and  Wilson  having  thus  failed  to 
extract  anything  which  could  incriminate  him  from 
Raleigh  himself,  the  King  directed  them  to  try  in 
every  other  possible  way  to  obtain  such  matter  of 
accusation  against  him  as  might  serve  for  a  pretext 
to  condemn  him. 
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By  the  express  commands  of  his  Majesty,  Lady 
Raleigh  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house, 
and  encouraged  to  write  to  her  husband,  in  order  that 
her  letters  and  his  replies  might  be  meanly  intercepted 
and  read  by  his  Majesty.  Lady  Carew  also,  who  was 
a  connection  of  Raleigh,  and  had  always  been 
intimate  with  him,  was  strictly  examined  with  regard 
to  his  interview  with  the  French  agent ;  but  her 
evidence,  and  that  which  was  gleaned  from  Lady 
Raleigh's  letters,  all  went  to  show  that  the  simple 
and  straightforward  statements  of  the  prisoner  were 
true. 

The  ill  success  of  his  letter  seems  at  last  to  have 
convinced  Sir  Walter  that  all  hopes  of  mercy  fixed 
upon  the  chance  of  the  King's  relenting  were  vain. 
He  had  looked  death  too  often  in  the  face  in  the 
course  of  his  life  to  be  unfamiliar  with  it,  and  he 
now  resigned  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  its 
near  approach  with  tranquillity  and  courage.  Wilson 
says  in  his  journal,  that  on  the  night  of  the  z6th 
September  1618,  upon  his  taking  occasion  to  say 
to  his  prisoner,  that  he  hoped  he,  Wilson,  would 
not  have  much  longer  to  stay  in  the  Tower,  Raleigh 
answered  him,  ' "  I  suppose  when  you  are  gone,  I  shall 
be  straightway  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power  as 
they  call  it ;  and  yet,"  he  continued, "  if  the  Spanish 
match  hold,  it  were  no  policy  to  have  me  put  to 
death,  for  I  have,"  saith  he,  "  a  great  store  of  friends 
in  England,  and  my  death  will  but  preserve  envy." 
I  marvelled  at  this  discourse  ;  but  considering  further 
of  it,  I  remembered  that  it  had  agreement  with  his 
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former  discourse  in  the  afternoon,  telling  what  great 
kindred  he  had,  naming  the  greatest,  and  almost  all 
in  the  west  country.' 

On  the  27th  September  Wilson  writes  down  :  'This 
night  after  supper,  the  servant  of  the  Lieutenant,  Sir 
Allan  Apsley,  came  to  say  that  his  master  could  not 
return  home  that  night.  I  told  Raleigh  this  when 
I  went  up  to  see  him,  before  he  went  to  bed,  upon 
which  he  at  once  said  that  he  thought  the  Lieutenant 
would  be  detained  to  make  arrangements  about  his 
death.  And  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  he  went 
on  to  tell  me  that  Stukely  had  been  so  afraid  that  he 
would  commit  violence  against  himself,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  have  knives  or  drugs  of  any  kind  in 
his  possession.  "  But  there  was  no  need,"  he  said, "  for 
such  precautions ;  he  would  surely  desire  to  die  in  the 
light,  and  not  in  the  darkness,  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  make  known  what  some  were."  ' 

Meanwhile,  vain  attempts  were  being  made  to  soften 
the  inveterate  malignity  of  James.  The  Queen,  mind- 
ful, perhaps,  of  the  love  which  her  dead  son  had  borne 
to  Raleigh,  made  repeated  and  fruitless  endeavours  to 
obtain  his  pardon  ;  and  the  dying  Earl  of  Winchester 
made  a  last  effort  to  prevent  his  sovereign  from  stain- 
ing his  soul  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  and  illus- 
trious subject  This  nobleman  being  laid  upon  his 
death-bed,  the  King  came  to  visit  him  a  little  while 
before  he  died,  whereupon  he  roused  himself,  and 
said :  '  That  he  had  never  expected  to  see  his  Majesty 
again,  and  therefore  he  would  beg  but  one  last  boon 
of  him,  and  that  was,  the  life  of  an  old  servant  that 
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had  incurred  his  Majesty's  grievous  indignation ;  yet 
because  he  had  been  so  dearly  respected  by  that 
noble  Queen,  his  predecessor,  he  would  entreat  of  his 
Majesty  that  he  would  save  his  life,  and  let  him  die 
in  peace,  and  not  come  to  an  untimely  end.' 

To  this  appeal  the  King  returned  no  answer,  and 
events  soon  proved  that  it  was  destined  to  be  as 
unavailing  as  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen. 

While  these  fruitless  intercessions  were  being  made, 
our  trusty  Sir  Thomas,  who  still  filled  the  office  of 
spy-in-chief,  had  many  misgivings  about  himself;  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract 
from  his  prisoner  anything  which  could  form  even 
the  most  flimsy  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  would  represent  him 
to  the  King  as  having  failed  in  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  To  meet  this  possible  accusation,  he 
therefore  busied  himself  in  drawing  up  a  paper  for 
James  to  inspect,  which  he  entitled,  Observations 
of  Contrarieties  in  Sir  Walter  Rahigfts  Speeches  or 
Discourses. 

This  curious  paper,  which  contains  every  ground 
of  suspicion,  however  trivial,  which  Wilson's  self- 
interest  and  cunning  malice  could  discover  in  his 
prisoner,  goes  rather  to  prove  Raleigh's  innocence 
than  his  guilt;  but  James  seems  not  to  have  per- 
ceived this,  for  he  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  the 
document,  that  the  next  day  after  receiving  it  he 
read  it  aloud  to  the  lords  assembled  in  council. 
The  last  scene  of  this  prison  drama  was  now  draw- 
ing on  apace,  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall.  On  the 
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4th  October,  the  Secretary  Naunton  enclosed  to 
Wilson  an  intercepted  letter  of  Lady  Raleigh's,  which 
he  directed  him  to  give  to  his  prisoner  in  order  that 
they  might  see  what  discoveries  they  could  make  from 
his  answer  to  it  In  due  course,  Raleigh  sent  back 
a  reply,  and  his  letter  in  its  turn  was  opened  by 
the  King,  and  its  contents  communicated  to  the 
Council,  and  duly  weighed  by  them,  with  such  a  total 
failure  of  the  desired  results,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  necessary  still,  after  all  their  pains  and 
trouble,  to  fall  back  upon  the  sentence  passed  at 
Winchester  so  many  years  before. 

Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  discover  a  treason  which 
did  not  exist,  the  cry  of  the  King  was  still  for  death. 

Meanly,  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  slave,  he 
had  written  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  know  in  plain 
English  what  were  his  Majesty's  commands  con- 
cerning Raleigh;  and  about  the  i$th  October, 
'  Philip's  orders,'  for  so  they  may  be  truly  called, 
arrived.  They  were  brief  and  to  the  point  '  He 
had  received,'  he  said,  'through  Gondemar,  King 
James'  letter.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
that  the  punishment  of  Raleigh  should  take  place  in 
England  than  in  Spain;  and  as  his  offence  was 
notorious,  so  its  chastisement  should  be  exemplary 
and  immediate.' 

James  had  no  sooner  received  this  despatch,  than 
he  set  himself,  with  the  obstinate  and  selfish  credulity 
of  his  vain  and  weak  nature,  to  execute  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  it  While  holding  himself  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  succeeding  ages,  he 
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seems  to  have  fancie4  that  the  haste  he  made  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  Philip  would  not  only  endear 
him  to  that  monarch,  but  much  increase  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  felt  for  him  at  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid. 

Accordingly,  he  hastily  recalled  Sir  Thomas  Wilson 
from  the  Tower,  and  directed  that  Raleigh  should  be 
again  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Allan  Apsley. 
This  change  seemed  to  Raleigh,  what  indeed  it  was, 
an  intimation  of  his  approaching  death.  His  immedi- 
ate execution,  he  concluded,  was  agreed  upon ;  but, 
with  his  usual  self-command,  he  uttered  no  reproaches 
against  the  King,  and  expressed  no  regret  for  his 
impending  death.  '  My  age,'  he  said  calmly,  '  is  fit 
for  the  grave.  What  have  I  to  do  with  life  ?  My 
reputation  is  lost ;  my  body  is  weak  and  full  of  pain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  death.' 

As  nothing  more  could  be  gained  by  the  further 
imprisonment  of  Lady  Raleigh,  she  was  at  this  junc- 
ture set  at  liberty ;  and  James,  assembling  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  gave  them  to  know  that  there  was  no 
longer  time  to  pursue  what  seemed  a  hopeless  hunt 
after  treason ;  Sir  Walter  must  die,  and  they  must  re- 
port instantly  upon  the  proper  means  of  proceeding 
against  him. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  transferred  from  the 
base  and  perfidious  King  to  the  Council  who  so 
obsequiously  transformed  themselves  into  the  instru- 
ments of  his  tyranny.  The  case  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  of  that  they  were  well  aware.  There 
was  on  the  King's  part  an  irrevocable  and  fixed 
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resolution,  that  whatever  course  of  action  was  adopted 
must  end  in  death,  and  what  they  had  to  do  was  to 
discover  a  legal  method  of  accomplishing  their  sove- 
reign's will.  A  great  many  tedious  and  revolting 
discussions  ensued,  but  the  result  of  all  their  consul- 
tations was,  that  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  still  unrevoked  sentence  passed  at  Winchester. 
They  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  prisoner 
having  been  then  attainted  of  high  treason,  could  not 
be  judicially  tried  for  any  crime  since  committed ; 
^nd  they  recommended  that  the  King,  when  address- 
ing a  warrant  for  his  execution,  based  upon  the 
former  sentence,  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
should  append  to  it  a  narrative  of  his  late  offences. 

James  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  this  recom- 
mendation ;  and  a  writ  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  de- 
spatched to  the  judges,  directing  them  to  order  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Raleigh  at 
Winchester  fifteen  years  before.  The  judges,  how- 
ever, demurred  at  the  duty  required  of  them,  and 
protested  against  the  manifest  injustice  of  such  a 
course  of  action.  They  declared  that  no  writ  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  that  not  even  a  warrant  under  the  Great 
Seal  itself  to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  could 
justify  them  in  passing  sentence  of  execution  against 
any  person  after  so  long  an  interval,  without  at  least 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading  against  it 
For  anything  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  might 
have  a  pardon  to  show,  or  might  urge  that  he  was 
a  different  person  altogether  from  the  individual  con- 
demned before;  the  only  way  they  could  see  out 
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of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  was  to  bring  him  to  the 
bar  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  there  demand  of 
him  what  reasons  he  had  to  urge  why  sentence  of 
immediate  execution  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  him.  To  this  method  the  King  was  forced 
to  agree.  It  should  be  but  a  farce,  he  resolved ;  and 
having  delivered  his  final  orders  to  the  judges,  he 
signed  the  warrant  for  execution,  and  commanded 
the  prisoner  to  be  informed  that  it  was  his  royal  will 
that  he  should  immediately  prepare  for  death. 

This  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Raleigh  on  the 
24th  October.  He  was  then  in  bed,  suffering  from  a 
violent  attack  of  fever  and  ague ;  but,  sick  as  he  was, 
he  was  forced  to  rise  and  dress  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  then  conveyed,  all  shaking  and  trembling 
with  the  ague  fit,  to  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster. 
Having  been  placed  at  the  bar,  Yelverton,  the 
Attorney-General,  explained  that  fifteen  years  before 
the  prisoner  before  them  had  been  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death ;  that  during  that  long 
interval  his  Majesty  had  mercifully  abstained  from 
ordering  his  execution,  but  that  it  was  now  his  royal 
pleasure  that  the  former  judgment  should  be  carried 
into  effect. 

He  then  read  over  the  record  of  conviction,  and 
asked  the  prisoner,  in  the  usual  form,  what  he  had  to 
say  why  execution  against  him  should  not  proceed  ? 
Upon  which  Raleigh,  speaking  in  a  very  weak  voice, 
craved  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  on  account  of  his 
recent  illness.  On  being  told  that  he  was  quite  audible, 
he  then  with  a  painful  effort  summoned  up  all  his 
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remaining  strength,  and  proceeded  to  answer  for 
himself. 

'  My  lords,'  he  began,  '  all  I  have  to  say  is  this, 
that  the  judgment  I  received  to  die  so  long  since, 
cannot  now,  I  hope,  be  strained  to  take  away  my  life ; 
for  since  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  grant  me  a 
commission  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  beyond  the  seas, 
wherein  I  had  power  as  marshal  over  the  life  and 
death  of  others,  so  under  favour,  I  presume,  I  am  dis- 
charged of  that  judgment.  By  that  commission  I 
gained  new  life  and  vigour,  for  he  that  hath  power 
deputed  to  him  over  the  lives  of  others  must  surely 
be  master  of  his  own.  Under  my  commission,  I 
undertook  a  voyage  to  honour  my  sovereign,  and 
enrich  his  kingdom  with  gold,  of  the  ore  whereof  this 
hand  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana ;  but  the  enter- 
prise, notwithstanding  my  endeavours,  had  no  other 
success  than  what  was  fatal  to  me,  the  loss  of  my  son, 
and  the  wasting  of  my  whole  estate.' 

He  was  then  about  to  explain  at  length  the  causes 
to  which  he  attributed  his  failure,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  who  told  him 
'  that  such  details  were  foreign  to  the  matter  then  in 
hand,  and  that  such  a  commission  as  had  been  granted 
to  him  could  not  be  held  to  imply  the  pardon  of  a 
crime  so  heinous  as  treason,  and  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  allege  in  his  own  behalf,  judgment  must  be 
awarded  against  him.' 

To  this  Raleigh  answered,  '  That  if  such  was  his 
lordship's  opinion,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  put 
himself  under  the  mercy  of  the  King,  his  Majesty 
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himself,  as  well  as  some  others  who  were  now  present, 
having  been  of  opinion  that  in  his  former  trial  he  had 
received  but  hard  measure.  Had  not  his  Majesty,' 
he  went  on  to  say, '  been  anew  exasperated  against 
me,  certain  I  am  that  I  might  have  lived  a  thousand 
years  before  he  would  have  taken  advantage  thereof.' 

Here  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
again  interrupted  him,  but  kindly,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  regretted  what  he  was  compelled  to  do. 
In  passing  sentence  upon  him,  he  also  displayed 
much  of  this  feeling,  and  exhibited  in  what  he  said 
a  great  deal  both  of  compassion  and  sympathy. 
When  he  had  finished  with  the  usual  words,  *  Execu- 
tion is  awarded,"  Sir  Walter  again  with  much  com- 
posure addressed  the  Court 

'  My  lords,'  he  said,  '  I  desire  this  much  favour, 
that  I  may  not  be  cut  off  suddenly,  but  may  be 
granted  some  time  before  my  execution  to  settle  my 
affairs  and  my  mind  more  than  they  yet  are ;  for  I  have 
something  to  do  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  and 
somewhat  to  satisfy  his  Majesty  in.  I  would  beseech 
the  favour  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  thereby  to  discharge 
myself  of  some  trusts  of  a  worldly  nature  that  were 
put  upon  me.  I  crave  not  this  to  gain  one  minute  of 
life,  for  now  being  old,  sickly,  disgraced,  and  certain 
to  go  to  death,  life  is  wearisome  unto  me.  And  now 
I  beseech  your  lordships,  that  when  I  come  to  die, 
I  may  have  leave  to  speak  freely  at  my  farewell.  And 
here,'  he  continued,  with  much  earnestness  and 
solemnity,  ( I  take  God  to  be  my  judge,  before  whom 
I  shaJl  shortly  appear,  that  I  was  never  disloyal  to 
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his  Majesty,  which  I  shall  justify  where  I  shall  not 
fear  the  face  of  any  king  on  earth ;  and  so  I  beseech 
you  all  to  pray  for  me.' 

He  was  then  removed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  his  execution. 
He  had  been  condemned  in  the  original  sentence  to 
be  hanged ;  but  the  warrant  now  issued  bore  that 
this  ignominious  form  of  death  was  dispensed  with, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  beheaded. 

This  was  on  the  28th  October,  and  James,  who 
seemed  unable  to  rest  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  dead,  did  not  think  fit  to  comply  with 
his  last  request,  that  he  might  be  allowed  some  time 
to  set  his  affairs  in  order  before  he  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  On  returning  to  prison,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  upon  him,  he  was  curtly  informed,  by  the 
King's  desire,  that  he  must  die  on  the  following 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  This  cruel  and  indecent 
haste  served  no  good  purpose,  and  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  King's  stolid  selfishness  and  want  of  heart. 
As  for  his  victim,  he  received  the  intimation  with  the 
cheerful  fortitude  and  serenity  which  distinguished 
his  last  moments.  As  he  was  being  conducted  from 
the  Court  to  the  prison,  some  of  his  friends  who  were 
waiting  for  him  began  loudly  to  deplore  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  he  observed  to  them  with  a  smile,  '  that 
the  world  itself  was  but  a  prison  on  a  larger  scale, 
out  of  which  some  were  daily  selected  for  execution.' 

He  was  then  told  that  the  King  had  rejected  all 
the  petitions  presented  in  his  favour,  and  had  even 
declined  to  listen  to  the  intercession*  of  the  Queen  \ 
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but  this  result,  which  was  in  all  probability  what  he 
expected,  extorted  from  him  no  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment. He  had  now  only  to  die,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  King  of  Terrors  with  a  very  quiet, 
natural,  and  unaffected  courage. 

In  the  evening,  Lady  Raleigh  came  to  bid  him  fare- 
well, and  continued  with  him  until  past  midnight. 
He  told  her,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  paper,  which  he  meant  to  leave  with  her,  in 
order  that  all  men  might  know  what  his  last  senti- 
ments were,  in  case  they  should  refuse  him  leave  to 
speak  upon  the  scaffold.  He  then  began  to  talk 
about  his  little  son  Carew ;  but  his  feelings  so  over- 
mastered him,  that  in  an  agony  of  distress  he  entreated 
her  to  leave  him,  as  he  had  still  much  to  do.  Weep 
ing  bitterly,  she  then  prepared  to  take  her  departure, 
telling  him  as  she  did  so,  that  she  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  disposing  of  his  body.  '  It  is  well,  Bess,'  he 
said  with  a  smile,  '  that  thou  mayest  dispose  of  that 
dead  which  thou  hadst  not  always  the  disposing  of 
when  alive.' 

This  affecting  interview  being  over,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  out  a  paper  which  he  entitled,  An  Answer 
to  some  things  at  my  Death. 

*  First,  I  did  never  receive  any  direction  from  my 
Lord  Carew  to  make  my  escape.  Second,  I  did 
never  name  my  Lord  Hay  and  my  Lord  Carew  to 
Stukely,  in  any  other  words  or  sense  than  as  my 
honourable  friends  among  other  lords.  Third,  I 
did  never  show  unto  Stukely  any  letter  whersin  there 
was  ten  thousand  pounds  named,  or  any  one  pound; 
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only  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  to  procure  the  payment 
of  his  debts  in  his  absence.  Fourth,  I  never  had  a 
commission  from  the  French  king.  Fifth,  I  never 
saw  the  French  king's  hand  or  seal  in  my  life. 
Sixth,  I  never  had  any  plot  or  practice  wiih  the 
French,  directly  or  indirectly — nor  with  any  other 
prince  or  state  unknown  to  the  King.  Seventh,  my 
true  intent  was  to  go  to  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana ;  it 
was  not  feigned,  but  it  is. true  that  such  a  mine  there 
is,  within  three  miles  of  St.  Thome.  Eighth,  I  never 
had  in  my  thought  to  go  from  Trinidad,  and  leave 
my  companies  to  come  after  to  the  Savage  Island,  as 
Hatby  Fearn  hath  falsely  reported.  Ninth,  I  did 
ttot  carry  with  me  one  hundred  pieces ;  I  had  with 
me  about  sixty,  and  brought  back  nearly  the  same 
number.  Tenth,  I  never  spake  to  the  Frenchman 
Manourie  any  one  disloyal  word  or  dishonourable 
speech  of  the  King ;  nay,  if  I  had  not  loved  the  King 
truly,  and  trusted  in  his  goodness  somewhat  too  much, 
I  know  that  I  had  not  now  suffered  death.  These 
things  are  most  true,  as  there  is  a  God,  and  as  I  am 
now  to  appear  before  His  tribunal  seat,  where  I 
renounce  all  mercy  and  salvation  if  this  be  not  truth. 
At  my  death. — WALTER  RALEIGH.' 

He  then  drew  up  a  few  notes  containing  the  heads 
of  the  different  subjects  upon  which  he  intended  to 
address  the  people,  if  he  were  permitted  to  speak  to 
them  from  the  scaffold  before  his  death,  and  wrote 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible  the  following  lines,  the 
last  and  most  mournful  effusion  of  his  muse  : — 
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'  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.' 

The  last  lines  bespeak  the  tranquil  confidence,  the 
serene  glow  of  Christian  cheerfulness  and  hope,  that 
peculiarly  distinguished  this  man,  whom  Coke  had 
not  been  ashamed  falsely  to  characterize  as  an 
atheist.  The  simple  and  affecting  verses,  moreover, 
show  how  calm  his  mind  was,  and  how  little  shaken 
by  the  near  approach  of  what  is  so  often  to  most 
men  an  object  of  terror. 

He  was  not  permitted  the  indulgence  of  choosing 
his  own  clergyman,  but  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Dr.  Tounson,  received  orders  to  attend  him  both  in 
prison  and  on  the  scaffold. 

From  some  notes  on  the  subject  which  this  clergy- 
man has  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  early  in  the 
morning  he  administered  to  the  condemned  man  the 
Holy  Communion,  which  Raleigh  received  in  a  most 
reverent  and  becoming  manner,  pleading  the  assur- 
ance which  he  had  of  the  love  and  forgiveness  of 
God,  and  declaring  that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies, 
and  especially  Manourie  and  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  who 
had  betrayed  him.  He  spoke  much  and  very  frankly 
about  his  death,  in  a  fearless  manner,  as  if  he  made 
light  of  the  fashion  of  it,  saying  to  Dr.  Tounson, 
'that  although  it  might  appear  grievous  to  many, 
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he  would  rather,  if  the  choice  had  been  his,  have 
ended  his  days  in  this  way  than  in  a  burning  fever.' 

Upon  this,  the  Dean  cautioned  him  not  to  be  too 
hardy,  reminding  him  that  many  of  the  dearest  ser- 
vants of  God  had  shrunk  back,  and  trembled  a  little 
in  the  view  of  death.  Sir  Walter  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  this  advice,  expressing  himself,  Dr.  Tounson 
tells  us,  very  christianly,  but  giving  thanks  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Almighty,  who  had  given  him  the 
strength  of  mind  not  to  fear  death.  '  He  was  per- 
suaded,' he  said,  '  that  no  man  who  knew  God  and 
feared  Him  could  die  with  cheerfulness  and  courage, 
unless  he  were  assured  of  His  love  and  favour ; ' 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Dean,  who  was  himself  a  pious 
man,  that  a  fixed  and  well-grounded  religious  hope 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  remarkable  courage  and 
tranquillity  which  he  displayed.  Nothing  escaped  him 
which  did  not  show  a  sweet,  patient,  and  forgiving 
spirit.  He  did  not  reproach  Manourie  or  Sir  Lewis 
Stukely  for  the  Judas-like  part  they  had  played.  He 
uttered  no  complaints  about  the  injustice  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  and  indulged  in  no  disparaging 
remarks  upon  the  King,  the  judges,  or  the  jury  who 
had  condemned  him.  All  he  did  was  to  assert  his 
innocence,  and  to  declare  that  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  loyal  to  the  unworthy  Prince  who  was  about 
to  sacrifice  him  as  a  means  to  bring  about  the 
supposed  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family.  '  By 
the  course  of  the  law,'  he  said  to  Tounson,  '  I  must 
die,  yet  leave  must  be  given  me  to  stand  upon  my 
innocency  of  the  fact' 
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His  cheerfulness  seemed  to  increase  after  he  had 
received  the  Sacrament,  and  he  said  confidently,  that 
he  hoped  the  world  would  yet  be  convinced  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  were  groundless. 

He  then  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  smoked,  as 
was  his  custom  after  it,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  on  a 
cup  of  sack  being  brought  to  him  he  drank  it.  The 
attendant  asking  him  if  he  liked  it,  he  said,  'Yes, 
it  is  good  drink,  if  a  man  might  but  tarry  by  it.'  He 
then,  with  that  sedulous  care  for  his  person  which 
had  always  distinguished  him,  retired  for  a  short  time 
to  make  his  last  toilet.  The  taste  ior  splendid 
dpparel  which  had  characterized  him  during  his 
palmy  days  of  court  favour  still  remained  with  him, 
ind  he  dressed  as  carefully  now  as  if  he  had  been 
Still  Elizabeth's  Captain  of  the  Guard,  about  to 
attend  her  on  one  of  her  progresses ;  but  the  dress 
which  he  chose,  instead  of  glittering  as  then  with 
jewels,  was  a  plain  mourning  suit  of  black  satin,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  rick  black  wrought-velvet  gown, 
while  on  his  head  he  wore  under  his  hat  a  richly 
embroidered  night-cap. 

He  had  been  in  health  and  strength  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  and  although  now  bent  by  prema- 
ture old  age,  enfeebled  by  sickness,  emaciated  by 
long  imprisonment  and  the  weary  bitterness  of  hope 
deferred,  his  appearance  was  still  marked  by  the 
stately  dignity  and  natural  nobleness  of  person  and 
bearing  which  James  had  always  disliked  in  him. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
*  He's  truly  valiant  who  can  wisely  suffer.* 

|HE  hour  was  now  drawing  very  near  which 
Raleigh  had  seen  slowly  approaching  him 
for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years,  during 
which  he  had  continued  to  live  on  suffer- 
ance from  day  to  day,  a  doomed  and  unpardoned  man. 
It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday  the  zgth  of  October,  and  having  intimated 
to  the  officials  that  he  was  ready,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution,  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  by  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Dr.  Tounson,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  last  hours. 
A  great  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  as 
he  passed,  the  people  pushed  forward  to  look  at  him  ; 
one  old  man  coming  so  near,  that  Raleigh  turned, 
and  asked  if  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

'  No,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  only  desire  to  see  you, 
and  to  pray  to  God  for  you.' 

'  I  thank  thee,  good  friend,'  said  Sir  Walter,  '  and 
am  sorry  I  am  in  no  case  to  return  thee  anything 
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for  thy  good-will ;  but,'  he  added,  looking  at  the  bald 
head  of  his  well-wisher,  '  here,  take  this  night-cap  of 
mine,'  at  the  same  time  taking  off  that  which  he  wore 
under  his  hat,  'thou  hast  more  need  of  it  now 
than  I.' 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
House,  and  the  multitudes  of  people  around  it  were 
so  great,  and  the  crowd  pressed  so  upon  the  sheriffs 
and  their  prisoner,  that  Raleigh,  who  was  feeble  from 
the  effects  of  his  long  sickness,  was  seized  with 
faintness,  and  almost  swooned  away.  At  last  he 
reached  the  place  of  execution,  and  recovering  a 
little,  mounted  the  steps  and  saluted  with  all  his 
accustomed  grace  some  of  his  friends  who  stood 
near,  among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Oxford,  and  Northampton,  and  the  Lords  Sheffield, 
Doncaster,  and  Percy,  with  many  others  of  his 
kindred  and  acquaintances. 

Silence  was  then  proclaimed,  and  standing  up,  he 
addressed  those  around  him  in  a  weak  and  feeble 
voice.  '  I  have  had,'  he  said,  '  for  these  two  days 
past,  two  fits  of  an  ague.  Yesterday  I  was,  notwith- 
standing, taken  out  of  my  bed  in  one  of  my  fits,  and 
whether  I  shall  escape  it  this  day  or  not  I  cannot 
tell.  If,  therefore,  you  perceive  any  weakness  in  me, 
I  beseech  you  ascribe  it  to  my  sickness,  rather  than 
to  myself.  I  thank  God  of  His  infinite  goodness 
that  He  hath  vouchsafed  me  to  die  in  the  sight  of  so 
noble  an  assemblage,  and  not  in  darkness,  neither  in 
the  Tower,  where  I  have  suffered  so  much  adversity 
and  a  long  sickness.  And  I  thank  God  that  my 
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fever  hath  not  taken  me  at  this  time,  as  I  prayed 
God  it  might  not' 

When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  his  weakness 
overpowered  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
but  after  a  few  minutes'  rest  he  rose  somewhat  in- 
vigorated, and  turning  to  the  lords  who  were  seated 
in  Sir  Randal  Crue's  window,  he  said  '  he  was  afraid 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  what  he 
said,  but  he  would,'  he  added,  '  speak  as  loud  as  he 
could  in  order  that  they  might  hear  him.' 

'We  will  rather  come  down  to  you,'  said  Lord 
Arundel,  and  he  accordingly  came  down  with  Lord 
Northampton  and  the  Viscount  Doncaster.  Sir 
Walter  then  proceeded  with  his  speech,  referring  from 
time  to  time  to  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'  There  are  two  main  points,'  he  said,  'which,  as  I 
conceive,  have  hastened  my  coming  hither,  of  which 
his  Majesty  hath  been  informed  against  me.  The 
first  is,  that  I  had  some  practice  with  France  ;  and  the 
reason  which  his  Majesty  hath  *o  believe  so  was, 
that  when  I  first  arrived  at  Plymouth,  I  had  a  desire 
in  a  small  barque  to  have  passed  to  Rochelle,  and 
afterwards,  because  the  French  agent  came  to  my 
house  in  London.  Now,  my  lords,  for  a  man  al 
any  time  to  call  God  to  witness  a  falsehood  is  a  sin, 
a  greater  than  which  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  but 
for  a  man  to  do  so  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  he  hath 
no  time  to  repent,  is  still  more  grievous  and  impious. 
Yet  I  do  now  call  that  great  God  to  witness,  before 
whom  I  am  presently  to  render  an  account  of  what 
I  say,  that  as  I  hope  to  see  God,  or  to  live  in  the 
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world  to  come,  or  to  have  any  comfort  or  benefit  by 
the  passion  of  my  Saviour,  I  did  never  entertain 
any  conspiracy,  nor  never  had  any  plot  or  intelligence 
with  the  French  king,  his  ambassador  or  agent, 
neither  did  I  ever  see  the  French  king's  hand  or 
seal,  as  some  reported  I  had  a  commission  from  him 
at  sea.  Neither,  as  I  have  a  soul  to  save,  did  I  know 
of  the  French  agent's  coming  to  my  house,  till  I  saw 
him  in  the  gallery. 

'The  other  matter  alleged  against  me  was,  that  I 
had  spoken  disloyally  and  dishonourably  of  the  King. 
But  my  accuser  was  a  base  Frenchman,  a  runagate 
fellow,  one  who  had  no  dwelling,  a  kind  of  chemical 
impostor,  whom  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  perfidious. 
For  being  drawn  by  him  into  the  attempt  of  escaping 
&t  Winchester,  in  which  I  confess  my  hand  was 
touched,  he,  being  sworn  to  secrecy  over  night,  revealed 
it  the  next  morning.  It  is  now  no  time  to  fear  or  to 
flatter  kings, — I  am  now  a  subject  of  death,  and  have 
only  to  do  with  my  God,  in  whose  presence  I  stand, 
and  I  do  now  here  solemnly  declare  I  never  spake 
disloyally  or  dishonestly  of  the  King,  either  to  this 
Frenchman  or  to  any  other.  And  it  seemeth  some- 
what unjust  that  such  a  base  fellow  should  be 
credited  so  far  as  he  hath  been. 

'  I  confess  I  did  attempt  to  escape,  but  it  was  only 
to  save  my  life.  I  likewise  confess  that  I  feigned 
myself  to  be  indisposed  at  Salisbury,  but  I  hope  it  was 
no  sin ;  for  the  prophet  David  did  make  himself  a 
fool,  and  suffered  spittle  to  fall  upon  his  beard,  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  not 
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imputed  unto  him  as  a  sin.  What  I  did  was  to  pro- 
long time  till  his  Majesty  came,  in  hopes  of  some 
commiseration  from  him. 

'  I  forgive  that  Frenchman,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stukely 
also,  the  wrongs  he  hath  done  me,  with  all  my  heart, 
for  I  have  received  the  Sacrament  this  morning  of 
Mr.  Dean,  and  I  have  forgiven  all  men.  But  that 
these  two  men  are  perfidious,  I  am  bound  in  charity 
to  speak,  that  all  men  may  take  heed  of  them.  Sir 
Lewis,  my  keeper  and  kinsman,  hath  affirmed  that  I 
told  him  my  Lord  Carew  and  my  Lord  Doncaster 
here  had  advised  me  to  escape ;  but  I  protest  before 
God  I  never  told  him  any  such  thing,  neither  did 
these  lords  advise  me  to  any  such  matter.  It  is  not 
likely  I  should  acquaint  two  Privy  Councillors  of  my 
plan  of  escape,  nor  that  I  should  tell  him,  my  keeper, 
it  was  their  advice ;  neither  was  there  any  reason  to 
tell  it  to  him,  or  that  he  should  report  it,  for  it  is  well 
known  he  left  me  six,  eight,  or  ten  days  together 
alone,  to  go  where  I  chose,  whilst  he  rode  about  the 
country.  He  further  accused  me  of  having  shown 
him  a  letter,  in  which  I  promised  him  ten  thousand 
pounds  if  he  assisted  me  to  escape.  But  this  is 
another  falsehood  ;  had  I  then  been  possessed  of  ten, 
or  even  of  one  thousand  pounds,  I  could  have  made 
my  peace  better  than  by  bestowing  it  on  Stukely. 
The  only  thing  I  showed  him  was  a  letter,  wherein 
it  was  promised  that  order  should  be  taken  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  should  he  consent  to  accom- 
pany me.  One  further  injury  he  did  me,  which, 
although  it  may  appear  a  slight  one,  affects  me 
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sensibly.  In  our  journey  to  London  we  lodged  at 
Sir  Edward  Parham's,  an  ancient  friend  of  mine, 
whose  lady  is  my  cousin-german ;  and  there  he  not 
only  gave  out,  but  himself  told  me,  he  thought  I  had 
some  dram  of  poison  given  me,  to  which  I  answered 
that  I  feared  no  such  thing,  and  bade  him  dismiss 
the  thought,  as  I  was  well  assured  of  those  in  the 
house.  Thus  far  have  I  said  on  this  matter,  because 
I  know  it  grieves  the  gentleman  that  such  a  conceit 
should  be  held ;  and  now  I  take  my  leave  of  Sir 
Lewis.  God  is  not  only  a  God  of  revenge,  but  also 
of  mercy ;  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  him,  as  I  my- 
self hope  to  be  forgiven.' 

He  then  looked  at  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  after  having  refreshed  his  memory  proceeded : 
*  It  was  told  the  King  that  I  was  brought  by  force 
into  England,  and  that  when  the  voyage  miscarried 
I  had  no  intention  to  return  again ;  yet  Captain 
Parker,  Mr.  Fresham,  Mr.  Leek,  and  divers  others, 
who  knew  how  I  was  treated,  can  give  witness  to  the 
contrary. 

'  It  was  reported  that  I  meant  not  to  go  to  Guiana 
at  all,  and  that  I  knew  not  of  any  mine,  nor  intended 
any  such  matter ;  but  only  to  get  my  liberty,  which 
I  had  not  the  good  sense  to  keep.  But  I  solemnly 
declare  it  was  my  full  intent  to  go  for  gold,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Majesty,  myself,  and  those  who  went 
with  me ;  but  all  was  crossed  and  undone  by  Keymis, 
who,  seeing  my  son  slain  and  myself  unpardoned, 
would  not  discover  the  head  of  the  mine,  but  after- 
wards slew  himself.'  He  then  made  a  pause,  and 
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turning  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  said  :  '  My  lord,  you 
being  in  the  gallery  of  my  ship  at  my  departure,  I 
remember  you  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  you 
would  request  one  thing  of  me,  which  was,  whether  I 
made  a  good  voyage  or  a  bad,  that  I  would  return 
again  into  England,  which  I  then  promised.  I  gave 
you  my  faith  I  would,  and  so  I  have.' 

'  You  did  so,'  said  the  Earl ;  '  it  is  quite  true,  and 
they  were  the  last  words  I  spoke  to  you.' 

4  That  is  enough,'  said  Raleigh ;  '  I  am  glad  your 
lordship  is  here  to  justify  my  words.' 

He  then  went  on  to  say :  '  Another  slander  has 
been  raised  against  me,  that  I  had  a  design  to  go 
away  from  my  ship's  company,  and  leave  them  at 
Guiana ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  worthy  men  who 
were  always  with  me,  as  my  sergeant-major,  and 
others,  naming  them  as  he  went  on,  that  knew  such 
was  never  my  intention.  It  was  said,  too,  that  I 
stinted  them  of  fresh  water;  to  which  I  answer,  that 
every  one  was  then,  as  they  always  must  be  in  a  ship, 
served  by  measure,  and  not  according  to  their 
appetite,  a  course  which  all  seamen  know  must  be 
used  amongst  them ;  and  to  this  strait  we  were  then 
driven. 

'These  are  the  principal  things  upon  which  I 
thought  it  good  to  speak.  Yet  before  I  make  an 
end,  let  me  borrow  yet  further  a  little  time  of  Mr. 
Sheriff,  to  answer  an  accusation  laid  against  me 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  which  hath  made 
my  heart  bleed.  It  is  said  that  I  was  a  prosecutor 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  stood  in  a 
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window  over  against  him  when  he  suffered,  and 
puffed  out  tobacco  in  disdain  of  him.  But  I  take 
God  to  witness  that  I  had  no  hand  in  his  blood,  and 
was  none  of  those  that  procured  his  death.  My 
lord  of  Essex  did  not  see  my  face  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  for  I  had  retired  far  off  into  the  armoury, 
where  I  indeed  saw  him,  and  shed  tears  for  him,  but 
he  saw  not  me.  It  is  most  true  I  was  of  a  contrary 
faction,  and  helped  to  pluck  him  down ;  but  I  knew 
my  lord  of  Essex  to  be  a  noble  gentleman,  and 
always  believed  it  would  have  been  better  for  me 
that  his  life  had  been  preserved  ;  for  after  his  fall  I  got 
the  hatred  of  those  that  wished  me  well  before,  and 
those  who  set  me  against  him  set  themselves  after- 
wards against  me,  and  were  my  greatest  enemies. 
Nay,  I  will  further  say,  that  my  soul  hath  many  times 
grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  him  when  he  suffered ; 
because,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  he  asked  for  me 
at  his  death,  and  desired  to  have  been  reconciled  to 
me.  And  now  I  entreat  that  you  all  will  join  with  me 
in  prayer  to  that  great  God  of  Heaven  whom  I  have 
grievously  offended,  that  He  will  of  His  almighty 
goodness  extend  to  me  forgiveness,  being  a  man  full 
of  all  vanity,  and  one  who  hath  lived  a  sinful  life  in 
such  callings  as  have  been  most  inducing  to  it;  for  I 
have  been  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  and  a  courtier,  all  of 
them  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice.  But  I  trust  He 
will  not  only  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  but  will 
receive  me  into  everlasting  life;  and  so,  having  made 
my  peace  with  God,  I  bid  you  all  heartily  farewell.' 
In  spite  of  his  great  weakness,  he  delivered  this 
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speech  with  much  of  his  old  vigour  and  animation, 
and  when  he  had  finished  it,  turned  to  the  lords 
who  were  standing  near  him ;  and  having  embraced 
them  and  others  of  his  friends,  he  said  to  Lord 
Arundel,  '  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  use  your  influence 
with  the  King,  that  no  defamatory  writing  be  pub- 
lished against  me  after  I  am  dead.' 

Dr.  Tounson  then  asked  him  in  what  faith  he  was 
about  to  die,  to  which  he  answered,  'That  he  died 
in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he 
had  lived,  hoping  to  be  saved,  and  to  have  his  sins 
washed  away  by  the  precious  blood  and  merits  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  Sheriff, 
after  Sir  Walter  had  answered  the  Dean's  question, 
courteously  offered  to  bring  him  down  from  the 
scaffold,  that  he  might  warm  himself  at  the  fire  before 
he  engaged  in  his  last  devotions. 

This  kindness,  however,  Raleigh  refused.  'Good 
Mr.  Sheriff,'  he  said,  'let  us  rather  despatch,  for 
within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  my  ague  will  come 
upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead  before  that,  mine 
enemies  will  say  I  quake  for  fear.' 

He  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud,  after  which, 
rising  and  clasping  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  '  Now  I 
am  going  to  God  ! ' 

The  Sheriff  then  ordered  the  scaffold  to  be  cleared, 
and  Sir  Walter,  throwing  off  his  gown  and  doublet, 
asked  the  executioner  to  show  him  the  axe.  It  was 
an  unusual  request,  and  the  man  hesitated ;  but  the 
prisoner  reiterated  his  entreaty,  saying  earnestly,  '  I 
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prithee,  let  me  see  it ;  dost  thou  think  I  am  afraid 
of  it?' 

It  was  then  given  to  him,  and  taking  it  up  he 
kissed  the  blade,  and  running  his  finger  slightly  along 
the  edge,  he  said  to  the  Sheriff,  '  'Tis  a  sharp  medi- 
cine, but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.' 

He  then  walked  to  the  corner  of  the  scaffold,  and 
again  kneeling  down,  requested  the  people  to  pray 
for  him,  and  remained  for  some  time  himself  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  devotion.  After  which  he  rose,  and 
approaching  the  block,  examined  it  carefully,  and 
lying  down,  fitted  his  neck  to  it,  so  as  to  choose  for 
himself  the  easiest  and  most  becoming  attitude.  He 
then  rose  again,  and  said  that  he  was  ready.  Upon 
which  the  executioner,  coming  forward,  knelt  down 
before  him,  and  asked  him  to  forgive  him.  'You 
have  my  hearty  forgiveness,'  said  Raleigh,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder ;  he  then  charged  him  not  to 
strike  until  he  gave  the  signal,  and  when  he  did  so,  to 
fear  nothing,  but  strike  home. 

He  then  lay  down,  and  placed  his  head  on  the 
block,  but  was  asked  to  alter  his  position,  so  that  his 
face  might  look  to  the  east  With  this  direction  he 
complied,  muttering,  however,  as  he  did  so,  'that  it 
mattered  little  how  the  head  lay,  provided  the  heart 
were  right.' 

To  this  succeeded  a  short  but  awful  pause,  during 
which  each  man  in  the  vast  crowd  held  his  breath 
with  awe,  and  it  could  be  seen  by  the  motion  of  his 
hands  and  lips  that  Raleigh  was  again  engaged  in 
prayer.  He  then,  as  he  had  said  he  would,  gave  the 
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signal  for  death ;  but  the  executioner,  less  cool  than 
his  victim,  was  too  agitated  to  strike,  upon  which  Sir 
Walter  raised  his  head,  and  said  aloud,  '  What !  dost 
thou  fear?  Strike,  man.' 

Thus  admonished,  the  faltering  official  raised  the 
axe  and  swung  it  round  his  shoulders,  the  blade 
descended,  and  at  two  strokes  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body,  and  the  executioner  lifting  it,  held  it 
up  to  the  people  with  the  hackneyed  words,  '  This  is 
the  head  of  a  traitor.' 

Thus  perished,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  accomplished  Englishmen  of 
his  day;  a  man  of  varied  and  versatile  gifts,  an 
accomplished  courtier,  a  successful  captain  both  by 
land  and  sea,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  profound  thinker, 
and  an  eloquent  author. 

So  keen  was  his  love  of  science  and  natural  history, 
that  even  in  his  last  fatal  voyage,  when  he  had  diffi- 
culties of  every  kind  to  contend  with,  when  he  was 
worn  out  with  sickness,  harassed  with  disappointment, 
and  almost  heart-broken  with  grief  and  mortification, 
he  yet  found  it  possible  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  objects  of  interest  around  him.  Amid 
hunger  and  weariness,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
hardship,  he  managed  to  land  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
examine  the  different  plants  and  trees  that  grew  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

Shut  up  in  the  Tower,  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  those  tastes  which  had  made  Sherborne  an  earthly 
paradise,  his  love  of  experiment  and  chemical  re- 
search helped  to  while  away  many  a  weary  hour  ot 
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hopeless  imprisonment.  He  did  not  discover,  in- 
deed, the  lost  art  by  which  the  philosophers  of  the 
Rosicrucian  school  vainly  toiled  to  transmute  the 
baser  metals  into  gold.  The  copper  and  zinc  which 
he  threw  into  his  retort  remained  zinc  and  copper 
still ;  no  marvellous  change  took  place,  transmuting 
them  into  ingots  of  gold  wherewith  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  James.  Like  the  mines  of  Guiana,  his  fur- 
nace was  barren  of  all  such  results  ;  but  homelier  dis- 
coveries from  time  to  time  rewarded  his  labours,  and 
a  few  days  before  his  death  he  imparted  to  his  gaoler, 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  the  secret  of  a  machine  which 
he  had  constructed  for  turning  salt  water  into  fresh. 

Some  historians  have  taken  an  unfavourable  view 
of  his  character ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
darkened  by  many  shades  of  inconsistency,  but  there 
was  nothing  petty  or  mean  about  him.  His  worst 
faults  flowed  from  ambition,  and  from  the  exuberance 
of  genius  and  power  that  made  it  a  necessity  for  him 
to  aspire. 

To  us  he  seems  at  times  credulous,  because  in  the 
infancy  of  geographical  science,  the  glow  and  fire  of 
his  fervid  imagination  painted  the  strange  unknown 
worlds  of  which  he  went  in  quest  with  gorgeous, 
many-hued  tints  of  glory,  which  the  sober  realities  of 
later  discoveries  dispelled. 

To  his  contemporaries  he  seemed  at  times  an 
avaricious,  self-seeking  man,  fond  of  display,  and  not 
over  scrupulous  about  the  source  from  which  he 
derived  the  diamonds  and  rubies  that  flashed  and 
shone  on  his  stately  person ;  but  even  his  acquisitive- 
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ness  was  a  thing  apart  and  distinct  from  the  vulgar 
desire  to  obtain  and  hoard  money.  When  he  lay  in 
wait  on  the  open  seas  for  Philip's  richly-laden  argosies, 
and  reft  from  him  the  gold  won  by  the  toil  and 
tortures  of  his  Indian  slaves,  it  was  less  from  a  sordid 
lust  for  gain,  than  from  a  patriot's  desire  to  advance 
his  country  and  gratify  his  Queen  by  filling  her  ports 
with  the  treasure-laden  carracks  of  the  Indies  and 
Peru.  That  he  was  possessed  by  a  restless,  unsatis- 
fied ambition  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  his  ambition, 
like  his  love  of  money,  was  not  a  purely  selfish  or 
personal  failing.  He  was  ambitious  for  his  country  : 
he  longed  to  make  England  great,  to  found  for  her  a 
naval  supremacy,  to  rear  for  her  in  the  New  World  a 
vast  empire,  to  protect  and  extend  her  commerce, 
to  secure  her  against  foreign  invasion ;  and  all  that, 
it  seemed  to  him,  could  only  be  done  by  combating 
the  overgrown  power  of  Spain. 

It  was  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault,  that  the 
master  whom  it  was  latterly  his  fate  to  serve  was  a 
vain,  weak  pedant,  who  neither  cared  for  nor  under- 
stood any  of  these  things.  The  King's  views  of  state- 
craft, like  his  strangely  complex  character,  were  not 
without  a  certain  share  of  plausibility  and  common 
sense,  but  they  wanted  reach  and  grasp ;  they  were 
shallow,  petty,  selfish,  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
aggrandizement  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  world  to  him  seemed  the 
Spanish  marriage.  For  many  a  busy  year  he  toiled 
to  win  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  for  his  son.  For  this 
end  he  wheedled  and  flattered,  and  tried  in  his  poor 
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way  to  cajole  Gondemar,  who  was  a  thousand  times 
his  intellectual  superior;  and  when  the  insatiable 
Moloch  of  Spanish  revenge  demanded  blood,  he  did 
not  hesitate,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lay  Raleigh's  noble 
head  a  bleeding  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the  Spanish 
Princess.  All  these  efforts  were  in  vain ;  Buckingham 
and  Charles  returned  from  Madrid  to  London  with- 
out the  bride  so  many  sacrifices  had  been  made  to 
win;  and  the  only  result  of  the  King's  toil  and 
care  was  the  renewal  of  war  between  Spain  and 
England. 

Raleigh  was  dead.  His  once  great  possessions 
had  gone  to  enrich  first  one  favourite  and  then 
another,  and  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  nothing 
remained  to  support  his  helpless  wife  and  child.  An 
affecting  letter  from  Lady  Raleigh  has  been  preserved, 
in  which  she  entreats  Lady  Carew  to  use  her  influence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  that  her  late  husband's 
library  might  at  least  be  spared  to  her, — 'It  being,' 
she  says,  '  all  the  lands  or  heritage  he  has  left  to  his 
poor  child.' 

This  child,  born  in  a  prison,  and  reared  in  poverty 
and  misfortune,  grew  up  so  strikingly  like  Sir  Walter, 
that  when  he  was  presented  by  one  of  his  father's 
friends  to  the  King,  James  shuddered,  and  turning 
away  from  him,  muttered  peevishly,  '  He  looks  like 
his  father's  ghost ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him.' 

This  hint  was  enough ;  his  kinsman,  Lord  Pem- 
broke, who  had  introduced  him  at  court  in  the  vain 
hope  that  James  might  be  disposed  to  atone  to  the 
son  for  the  injustice  done  to  the  father,  withdrew  him 
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at  once,  and  considered  it  prudent  to  send  him 
abroad,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the 
King  and  the  accession  of  Charles  L 

Of  all  Raleigh's  discoveries,  the  one  whose  effects 
have  been  most  widespread  and  enduring  is  perhaps 
his  discovery  of  tobacco,  with  the  properties  and  uses 
of  which  he  became  acquainted  in  Virginia.  For  a 
time  he  indulged  his  love  for  it  in  secret,  but  one  day 
at  Sherborne,  while  smoking  in  his  study,  he  called 
for  a  glass  of  ale,  which  was  brought  to  him  by  a  ser- 
vant, who,  seeing  smoke  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
supposed  his  master  to  be  on  fire,  and  instead  of 
placing  the  flagon  he  carried  on  the  table,  dashed  the 
contents  of  it  full  in  the  face  of  Sir  Walter,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  extinguishing  the  flames  which  were  con- 
suming him.  This  incident  occurred  in  the  palmy  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess.  James,  who  disliked  tobacco 
almost  as  much  as  he  hated  its  discoverer,  published 
a  pamphlet  against  the  use  of  it,  which  he  called  a 
counterblast, — a  blast  which,  however  strong  he  might 
consider  it,  proved  all  too  weak  to  blow  tobacco  out 
of  England.  The  memory  of  Raleigh,  dear  to  many, 
was  cherished  with  the  utmost  affection  by  Lady 
Raleigh  and  her  son,  who  continued  to  mourn  for 
him  as  long  as  they  lived.  His  body,  which  was  given 
up  to  his  widow,  she  caused  to  be  buried  near  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  Westminster, 
but  she  did  not  venture  to  raise  any  monument  to 
mark  the  spot  His  head,  which  she  caused  to  be 
embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  case,  she  kept  constantly 
near  her,  and  at  her  own  death,  which  took  place 
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twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  she  bequeathed  it  as  her 
most  precious  heirloom  to  her  son. 

Carew  Raleigh  passed  through  life  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive, unprosperous  man.  The  Nemesis  of  misfor- 
tune, which  had  frowned  beside  his  cradle,  continued 
to  dog  his  steps  through  life.  Some  of  his  powerful 
friends  made  intercession  with  Charles  I.  that  the  lands 
of  Sherborne  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  should 
be  restored  to  him,  but  Charles,  although  he  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  declared  his  utter  inability  to 
do  what  was  asked  of  him,  and  Carew  Raleigh  died 
as  he  had  lived,  poor  and  obscure,  leaving  directions 
in  his  will  that  the  head  of  his  illustrious  father  should 
be  buried  with  him. 

Raleigh  suffered  on  the  2gih  October  1618,  and 
immediately  after  his  death  James  caused  a  declara- 
tion to  be  published,  setting  forth  his  motives  for 
putting  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  death. 

What  these  were,  and  how  miserably  they  failed  to 
secure  the  Spanish  alliance  which  he  had  in  view,  are 
now  palpably  clear  and  transparent  to  all  Weak 
and  vain,  cruel  and  tyrannical,  James,  unlike  his 
victim,  died  unwept  and  almost  alone,  leaving  behind 
him  a  harvest  of  evil  resulting  from  misgovernment, 
the  bitter  fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  his  unfor- 
tunate son. 
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'THREE  RULES  OF  CONDUCT. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

'  AMONGST  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care 
of  thy  estate,  which  thou  shall  ever  preserve  if  thou 
observe  three  things : — First,  that  thou  know  what 
thou  hast,  what  everything  is  worth  that  thou  hast, 
and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants 
and  officers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend 
anything  before  thou  have  it,  for  borrowing  is  the 
canker  and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The  third 
is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for 
other  men's  faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's 
offences,  which  is  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby 
millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed, 
paying  the  reckoning  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the 
charge  of  other  men's  folly  and  prodigality.  If  thou 
smart,  smart  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things, 
be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men  ; 
if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a 
part  of  what  thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee 
further,  he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather 
chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  offereth  it.  If  thou  be 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  mer- 
chant, thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  swim;  if  for  a 
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churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a  lawyer, 
he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  word  or  syllable  to  abuse 
thee;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself;  if 
for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not ;  therefore  for  suretyship, 
as  from  a  manslayer  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself,  for 
the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou 
force  for  whom  thou  art  bound  to  pay  it  himself,  he 
will  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou  use  to  pay  it  thyself, 
thou  wilt  be  a  beggar ;  and  believe  thy  father  in  this, 
and  print  it  in  thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever 
thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou  be  poor 
withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.  Be- 
sides, poverty  is  ofttimes  sent  as  a  curse  of  God  ;  it  is 
a  shame  amongst  men,  an  imprisonment  of  the  mind, 
a  vexation  of  every  worthy  spirit ;  thou  shall  neither 
help  thyself  nor  others ;  thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all 
thy  virtues,  having  no  means  to  show  them ;  thou 
shalt  be  a  burden  and  an  eyesore  to  thy  friends ;  every 
man  will  fear  thy  company;  thou  shalt  be  driven 
basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  others,  to  flatter  un- 
worthy men,  to  make  dishonest  shifts;  and,  to  conclude, 
poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infamous  and  detested 
deeds.  Let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw 
thee  to  that  worst  of  worldly  miseries. 

'  If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health, 
comfort  in  sickness,  keep  thy  mind  and  body  free, 
save  thee  from  many  perils,  relieve  thee  in  thy  elder 
years,  relieve  the  poor  and  thy  honest  friends,  and 
give  means  to  thy  posterity  to  live,  and  defend  them- 
selves and  thine  own  fame.  Where  it  is  said  in 
the  Proverbs,  that  "he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is 
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surety  for  a  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is 
sure;"  it  is  further  said,  "The  poor  is  hated  even  of 
his  own  neighbour,  but  the  rich  have  many  friends." 
Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself* 
for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost ;  be  not 
surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be  surety,  think 
to  pay  it* 
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SEEING    THE    WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HAD  been  to  sea  for  a  three  years'  cruise 
in  a  man-of-war,  but  my  experience  of 
'the  Service'  was  such,  that,  as  I  have 
written  elsewhere,1  my  mind  was  quite 
made  up  as  to  what  I  should  do  in  future.  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  and  had  within  me  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  see  the  world ;  but  I  had  had 
a  surfeit  of  bondage.  No  more  man-of-war  thraldom 
for  me.  I  would  join  a  merchant  ship,  where  I 
could  choose  a  voyage  for  myself,  and  change  when  I 
pleased,  instead  of  being  shipped  off,  no  one  knew 
where  or  for  how  long. 

•   The   Young  Man-of-  War's  Man :   A  Boy?s   Voyage  round 
the  World.     Published  by  William  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 
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Several  of  my  messmates  had  formed  the  same 

resolution ;  so,  on  being  discharged  from  the  C , 

after  our  long  cruise,  we  went  to  the  Sailor's  Home 
to  look  about  us  for  a  few  days. 

Sailors'  Homes,  almost  everybody  knows,  have  been 
established  in  nearly  every  large  seaport,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  seamen,  while  on  shore,  with  board- 
ing-houses, conducted  on  honest  principles,  and  mostly 
by  religious  people,  and  where  they  will  be  removed, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  temptations  of  the  land. 

Entering  our  names  and  the  name  of  our  last  ship 
on  the  register,  we  were  shown  to  nice  airy  rooms, 
where  matters  looked  more  like  comfort  than  any- 
thing I  had  seen  for  upward  of  three  years.  The 
regulations  of  the  house  were  suspended  in  each  room ; 
and  from  these  I  gathered,  among  other  matters,  that 
there  was  in  the  building  a  reading-room  and  a  smok- 
ing-room for  the  use  of  all  the  boarders,  that  prayers 
were  read  in  the  former  apartment  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  which  all  in  the  house  were  invited 
to  attend,  and  that  on  the  Sabbath  divine  service  was 
held  in  a  chapel  opposite  the  Home. 

That  night  I  enjoyed  a  glorious  rest.  For  three 
long  years  a  narrow  hammock,  hung  on  a  crowded 
deck,  had  been  my  only  sleeping  place — aside  from  a 
still  harder  deck  plank ;  and  to  find  myself  once  more 
in  a  good  bed,  with  nice  clean  sheets  and  pillows,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  home — comforts, 
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by  the  way,  which  we  don't  know  howrto  value  till  we 
are  obliged  to  do  without  them — was  a  most  unmis- 
takeable  pleasure.  I  had  taken  Harry  Hill  as  my 
room-mate. 

'  Now,  my  boy,'  said  he,  as  he  *  turned  in,'  '  there 
will  be  no  calling  of  all  hands  to-morrow,  no  turning 
out  in  the  cold  to  scrub  decks,  no  getting  down  on 
your  marrow-bones  with  holystones  and  sand.  So 
you  can  take  just  as  much  comfort  as  you  please. 
I'm  only  afraid  I'll  sleep  so  sound  I  sha'n't  enjoy  it  at 
all ;  so  if  you  wake  up  alone  in  the  mid-watch,  give 
me  a  call,  that  I  may  freshen  my  reckoning.' 

But  there  was  no  mid-watch  in  my  dreams  that 
night. 

The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  called  us  down  to  prayers 
in  the  morning.  I  found  a  very  good  attendance  in 
the  reading-room.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  attended 
family  worship  since  leaving  home,  and  strange  feel- 
ings crept  over  me  as  I  listened  to  the  word  being 
read  and  the  prayer  offered.  And  as  the  grey-haired 
minister  who  conducted  the  worship  asked  God's 
blessing  on  those  there  assembled,  and  on  their 
friends,  wherever  they  might  be,  my  heart  filled. 

After  breakfast  our  party  sallied  out  to  take  a  look 
about  the  wharves,  and  pick  out  a  ship,  as  none  of  us 
cared  to  stay  ashore  above  a  week  or  two.  We  found 
there  ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  loading  for 
many  different  parts  of  the  world.  After  rambling 
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around  the  wharves  awhile,  we  entered  a  shipping 
office.  It  is  to  these  places  that  the  owners  or  masters 
of  vessels,  when  in  want  of  a  crew,  take  their  '  articles,' 
— the  obligations  which  each  one  on  board  must  sign 
before  sailing,  and  which  contain  an  abstract  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  mercantile-marine,  and  whatever 
particular  specifications  are  deemed  necessary  for  the 
voyage  the  ship  is  to  perform.  These  articles  are 
spread  out  on  desks  about  the  office,  that  seamen  may 
examine  them  and  select  a  voyage. 

Ships  were  plenty  at  this  time,  and  we  had  entered 
an  office  where  two  East  Indiamen,  a  China  ship,  a 
Baltic  ship,  and  a  vessel  going  round  Cape  Horn,  had 
their  articles  exposed,  besides  several  small  craft  going 
to  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  barque 
bound  to  a  southern  port,  and  thence  to  '  some  port 
or  ports  in  Europe,  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain.' 

'  Here  you  are,  now,1  said  one  of  my  old  friends ; 
'  you  want  to  see  the  world  :  here  you  have  your  pick, 
and  can  take  a  trip  anywhere.' 

As  we  stood  there,  two  tars  came  in.  They  had 
evidently  been  down  to  look  at  some  of  the  vessels. 

'  Well,  Jack,'  said  one,  '  which  shall  it  be,  Russia  or 
China?' 

'What  do  you  say  to  Bombay,  Tom?'  asked  the 
other. 

'  Well,  I'm  agreed.' 

And  they  signed  the  articles  of  a  vessel  bound  to 
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*  Bombay  and  such  other  ports  in  the  East  Indies  01 
China  as  the  captain  may  determine,  the  voyage  not 
to  exceed  two  years.' 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  see  men  disposing  so 
carelessly  of  their  future  for  the  next  year  or  two ; 
choosing,  at  haphazard,  between  the  frosts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  burning  sun  of  the  Indies ;  the  hard- 
ships of  a  Russian  voyage,  and  the  sickness  incident 
to  a  trip  to  China.  But  I  soon  found  this  was  a  mere 
matter  of  habit ;  and  before  I  was  much  older,  I  found 
myself  able  to  start  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
at  five  minutes'  notice,  and  perhaps  merely  to  oblige 
an  old  shipmate,  or  even  from  a  less  reasonable 
caprice. 

I  desired  much  to  go  to  the  East  Indies,  but 
thought  best  to  make  a  short  European  voyage  first, 
in  order  to  be  inducted  regularly  into  the  life,  ways, 
and  duties  of  a  merchant  vessel,  before  going  on  a 
long  trip  in  a  fancy  Indiaman.  So  I  shipped  myself 
in  a  barque  going  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Liver- 
pool or  Havre. 

Our  crew  numbered  ten  before  the  mast,  of  whom 
two,  myself  and  another,  were  boys,  the  rest  being 
able  seamen.  We  came  on  board  at  nine  in  the 
morning ;  but  early  as  it  was,  six  of  the  men,  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  were  already  tipsy.  They  were 
brought  on  board  by  the  boarding-house  keepers,  and 
stowed  away  in  the  forecastle,  that  they  might,  by 
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means  of  a  nap,  recover  their  senses.  Meantime  four 
of  us  cast  off  the  lines,  dropped  down  the  harbour  a 
little  way,  and  then  came  to  anchor,  the  captain  deter- 
mining to  wait  till  the  morrow,  and  go  to  sea  with  2 
sober  crew. 

Our  forecastle  was  a  dirty  little  hole,  into  which 
scarcely  a  glimmer  of  daylight  could  penetrate.  Being 
in  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  its  shape  was  triangular ;  the 
space  clear  of  the  berths  being  about  six  feet  in  length 
by  five  wide  at  the  base,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
large  iron  stancheon.  Into  this  little  space  ten  of  us, 
drunk  and  sober  together,  were  crowded,  when  even- 
ing set  in. 

After  coming  to  an  anchor,  the  first  labour  was  to 
clear  up  this  place,  which  was  to  be  our  residence  for 
some  time.  The  forecastle,  being  untenanted  in  har- 
bour, is  generally  used  by  the  mates  or  shipkeepers  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  old  rigging,  and  we  found  our 
bunks  full  of  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of  rigging. 
Throwing  this  stuff  upon  deck,  we  arranged  our  bed- 
ding, lashed  our  chests,  and  having  taken  supper, 
turned  in.  I  slept  but  little  all  night,  feeling  alto- 
gether out  of  place  among  a  lot  of  drunken  men,  who 
were  turning  uneasily  in  their  bunks,  growling  and 
swearing,  as  they  shivered  in  the  cold. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  with  the  earliest  ray 
of  light,  the  second  mate  rapped  overhead  with  a 
hand-spike,  calling  all  hands  to  up  anchor.  How 
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different,  thought  I,  from  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  boat- 
swain and  his  mates,  which  I  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to !  We  turned  out  and  sat  on  our  chests, 
waiting  for  the  call  to  'man  the  windlass.'  Several 
of  the  drunkards  of  the  previous  day  were  grumbling 
about  sore  heads,  and  ransacked  the  forecastle  through 
for  some  liquor.  One  at  last  bethought  him  to  look 
into  his  chest,  and  took  thence  a  large  jug,  at  which 
all  except  myself  took  a  long  pull.  It  was  passed  to 
me  too,  but  my  refusal  to  participate  seemed,  never- 
theless, to  please  every  one. 

Presently,  '  Man  the  windlass,  there,'  from  the 
mate,  called  us  on  deck. 

'Go  aloft  two  hands,  and  loose  the  top-sails  and 
topgallant  sails,'  sung  out  the  captain,  as  we  mustered 
on  the  topgallant  forecastle.  I  jumped  aloft  at  the 
fore,  let  fall  the  top-sail,  topgallant  sail,  and  fore-sail, 
and  overhauled  the  rigging,  there  being  but  little  wind. 

'  The  anchor's  away,  sir,'  sung  out  the  mate. 

'  Heave  him  up,  and  come  this  way,  two  hands — 
brace  up  the  foreyard.' 

To  me,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  two  or 
three  hundred  men  pulling  on  a  brace  or  halyards,  it 
seemed  very  strange  to  see  two  men  called  to  brace 
up  a  yard,  or  to  see  five  or  six  men  run  up  a  top-sail 
halyards,  to  a  cheery  '  Yo  heave  yoh  !'  On  board  a 
vessel  of  war,  no  singing  out  at  ropes  is  allowed,  the 
call  of  the  boatswain's  mate  giving  the  signal,  to 
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which  all  pull  together.  The  merchant  sailor,  on  the 
contrary,  delights  in  making  a  noise  when  pulling  on 
ropes;  and  getting  up  anchor  or  hoisting  top-sails, 
with  a  good  crew,  is  always  enlivened  by  various 
cheering  songs,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
all  hands  in  good-humour,  and  lightening  the  work. 
Our  crew  were  yet  too  much  stupefied  with  hard 
drinking  to  be  able  to  raise  a  song,  and  the  anchor  was 
catted  and  the  top-sails  sheeted  home,  with  nothing 
livelier  than  the  never  failing  '  yoho,  pull,  boys.'  We 
stood  out  past  the  lighthouse,  with  a  light  but  fair 
breeze,  and  were  soon  out  in  the  open  bay.  The 
anchors  were  got  on  the  bows,  a  portion  of  the  chain 
cable  run  down  into  the  chain-locker,  the  decks  swept, 
and  then,  '  Get  your  breakfasts.' 

Each  one  took  his  pot  to  the  'galley,'  getting  it 
filled  with  coffee,  while  I,  being  the  boy,  took  the  meat 
and  the  lobscousc  down  into  the  forecastle,  and  got 
the  bread-barge  supplied  with  bread.  Lobscouse  is 
the  sea  name  for  a  species  of  hash  or  stew,  made  of 
potatoes,  bread,  onions,  and  chopped  salt  beef.  It  is 
a  savoury  mess  for  hungry  tars,  and  forms  a  standard 
dish  for  breakfast  on  board  all  good  ships.  The 
scousf,  the  beef,  and  bread,  being  duly  arranged  on 
the  forecastle  deck,  each  one  helped  himself  to  what 
he  pleased,  sitting  on  his  cnest,  with  the  pot  of  coffee, 
and  his  tin  pan  beside  him.  The  old  topers  took  a 
6nul  swig  at  their  jug,  and  it  being  emptied,  declared 
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it  a  *  dead  marine,'  and  tossed  it  into  the  chain-locker. 
Then  breakfast  began,  amid  a  little  cheerful  conver- 
sation, every  one  appearing  glad  at  the  thought  that 
we  were  fairly  under  weigh.  Presently,  'one  bell' 
was  struck,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  relieved, 
to  get  his  breakfast.  At  two  bells,  we  were  again 
4  turned  to,'  and  got  to  work  to  trim  the  ship  for  sea. 

After  supper,  all  hands  were  called  aft,  and  the 
mates  chose  watches  for  the  voyage.  All  hands  are 
ranged  along  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  mate  and 
second  mate  choose  alternately  such  men  as  they  like 
best.  It  is  generally  thought  preferable  to  be  in  the 
mate's  watch,  as  the  second  mate's  is  also  the  captain's, 
and  has,  therefore,  two  heads,  and  often  a  consequent 
double  allowance  of  work.  Watches  are  not  chosen 
until  the  close  of  the  first  day  out,  in  order  that  the 
qualifications  of  different  individuals  of  the  crew  may 
be  tested.  Each  mate  has  thus  a  chance  to  settle  in 
his  mind  what  men  he  fancies,  while  the  men  have 
likewise  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  relative 
qualifications  of  the  mates.  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  smart  lively  man,  and  had 
done  my  best  all  day,  in  order  to  attract  his  favour- 
able notice,  with  the  object  of  being  chosen  by  him. 
The  seamen  were  of  course  picked  first  When  only 
an  ordinary  seaman  and  myself  were  left  to  choose 
from,  the  mates  conferred  together,  and  finally,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  the  mate  said  : 
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'  Here,  my  lad,  come  over  to  my  side.' 

The  next  morning  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea,  and 
the  regular  routine  of  sea-life  began.  Our  crew  had 
by  this  time  all  got  sober,  and  with  clearer  heads  there 
came  merrier  faces ;  the  drunken  wretch  of  the  day 
before,  being  now  transformed  into  a  smart,  lively, 
and  willing  tar,  able  and  ready  for  any  duty — to 
'hand,  reef,  or  steer,  or  heave  the  lead.'  Taking 
altogether,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  about  as  good  a 
crew  as  could  be  gathered  together,  for  a  vessel  like 
ours.  And  when  we  got  acquainted,  we  jogged  along 
very  happily  together. 

I  found  some  very  great  differences  between  life 
*in  the  Service,'  and  in  a  merchant  vessel.  In  the 
first  place,  our  work  in  the  latter  was  infinitely  harder. 
With  only  five  men  in  a  watch,  each  individual  must 
put  forth  his  whole  strength  when  any  duty  had  to  be 
done.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  by  the  time  we  were 
fairly  out  to  sea,  my  hands  were  full  of  blisters  and 
cracks,  a  thing  which  had  not  probably  happened  to 
any  one  on  board  a  naval  vessel  once  in  three  years. 
And  the  hard  straining  at  ropes,  and  often  at  the 
wheel,  when  the  wind  blew  fresh,  made  me  for  a  while 
sore  all  over,  as  though  I  had  been  beaten  with  a 
stick. 

Next,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
treatment  in  the  navy  and  that  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  captain  cf  a  man-of-war  has  a  power  almost  of 
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life  and  death  over  the  sailors  under  his  command. 
An  act  of  overt  disobedience  would  be  a  piece  of 
unheard-of  insanity;  not  even  a  muttered  growl  or 
an  angry  look  is  tolerated.  Mutiny,  that  dread  word 
to  the  man-of-war's  man,  is  supposed  to  lurk  under  all 
such  expression  of  dislike. 

'  You  may  think  what  you  please,  so  long  as  you 
dorit  think  aloud]  this  is  about  the  amount  of  the 
blue  jacket's  liberty  of  speech — and  liberty  of  action, 
he  has  none.  He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  works, 
only  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  his  superior.  To  be 
sure,  this  takes  away  from  him  all  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Others  do  his  thinking ;  a  plan  of  his  life, 
with  specifications  annexed,  is  ever  hanging  above  the 
desk  of  the  captain's  clerk.  He  has  not  to  provide 
for  the  morrow, — and  even,  if  it  is  not  at  all  provided 
for,  the  responsibility  is  not  with  him. 

Here  is  taught  to  its  fullest,  perfection  that  great 
secret  of  all  disciplined  organizations,  obey  orders — 
*  obey  orders,  if  you  break  owners,'  as  Jack  has  signi- 
ficantly rendered  it  Instant,  unhesitating,  unthinking 
obedience  to  the  order  that  is  given — this  is  the  one 
great  rule,  which  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sailor,  until  it  becomes  to  him  a  second  nature  \  and 
he  rushes  carelessly- but  consciously  in  the  face  of 
death,  or  on  to  certain  destruction,  at  the  word  of  his 
commanding  officer,  leaving  all  responsibility  of  the 
result  with  him. 
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But  in  the  merchant  service,  this  point  of  discipline, 
although  perfectly  well  understood,  and  enforced  in 
emergencies,  where  only  it  is  necessary,  does  not 
enter  so  much  into  the  daily  life.  The  seaman  there 
assumes  interests,  and  feels  consequent  responsibilities, 
to  which  Blue  Jacket  is  a  stranger.  He  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  to  see  all  secure  aloft,  because,  should  any- 
thing give  way,  it  would  occasion  him  an  unwel- 
come addition  to  labours  already  sufficiently  heavy. 
The  work  being  divided  among  but  few  hands,  each 
one  feels  interested  in  devising  means  to  make  it  as 
light  as  possible.  In  short,  the  safety  and  the  comfort 
of  all  depend  upon  the  thoughtfulness  of  each.  In 
this  respect  the  merchant  service  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  navy,  as  a  school  for  training.  And,  as  a 
consequence,  the  merchant  sailor  is  valued,  while  the 
veteran  man-of-war's  man  is  almost  despised. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  this,  that 
the  life  of  a  merchant  sailor,  aside  from  his  hardships, 
is  necessarily  a  pleasant  one.  The  captain  and  mates 
have  always  at  their  command  an  infinity  of  means  of 
annoyance,  which  they  may  practise  without  trans- 
gressing any  law.  There  are  various  little  privileges 
of  which  a  crew  may  be  deprived,  numberless  little 
unnecessary  jobs,  which  may  be  given  them  to  do, 
which  will  put  additional  burdens  on  &  life  already 
ful)  enough  of  hardships. 
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N  board  a  good  ship — and  the  one  I  was 
now  in  was  to  be  reckoned  in  most 
things  among  that  number — the  crew  have 
watch-and-watch,  that  is  to  say,  the  regu- 
lar alternation  of  watches  continues  during  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours,  day  as  well  as  night.  On  board 
many  vessels  only  \hzforenoon  watch  below  is  granted, 
all  hands  being  kept  up  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to 
get  more  work  done.  But  I  have  always  found  that 
a  watch-and-watch  crew  would  do  more,  and  do  it 
with  a  heartier  good-will,  than  one  that  was  kept  up. 

On  board  a  merchant  vessel,  unlike  a  naval  vessel, 
the  watch  on  deck  is  always  kept  busy.  In  the  first 
part  of  a  voyage  there  is  generally  a  sufficiency  of 
work  which  it  is  actually  necessary  to  have  done ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  long  voyage  it  is  often  difficult 
to  find  work,  and  in  such  cases  various  unnecessary 
jobs  are  resorted  to,  such  as  twisting  spun  yarn,  mak- 
ing sword  mats,  etc.  Anything  to  keep  the  hands 
busy — *  keep  them  at  work  to  keep  mischief  out  of 
their  heads,'  as  the  saying  is  at  sea. 

We  sailed  on  with  a  fair  breeze,  until  we  had 
crossed  the  Gulf,  and  were  about  abreast  of  Charles- 
ton, when  a  heavy  head-wind  from  the  south-east 
forced  us  to  reef  down.  The  vessel  having  ballast 
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only  in  her  hold,  and  not  too  much  of  that,  we  could 
not  therefore  carry  on  sail,  or  make  much  way  against 
a  head-wind. 

Our  original  destination  was  New  Orleans,  but  the 
owners  had  changed  their  minds  after  the  crew  was 
shipped,  and  concluded  to  send  the  vessel  to  Mobile 
Bay.  This  leaked  out  before  we  were  many  days  at 
sea,  and  the  articles  of  agreement  thus  being  broken, 
our  crew,  with  the  waywardness  of  true  sailors,  at 
once  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
thereby  afforded  them,  of  leaving  the  vessel  on  her 
arrival  in  port  The  sailor  is  essentially  a  bird  of 
passage.  His  is  a  wandering,  vagabond  existence, 
and  so  strong  is  his  distaste  for  anything  resembling  a 
steady  pursuit,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a 
man  making  two  voyages  in  one  ship.  No  matter 
how  unexceptionable  the  vessel,  or  how  kindly  he  has 
been  treated,  there  is  no  persuading  him  to  stay. 

'  No,  we  had  better  not  stay,'  once  said  a  crew  in 
my  hearing,  whom  a  captain  was  persuading  to  go 
with  him  again. 

*  But  why  not  ?  you  have  a  first-rate  ship,  and  you 
were  never  better  treated  anywhere.' 

'  That's  all  true,  sir,'  said  an  old  sailor,  with  a  little 
embarrassment,  giving  his  trousers  a  hitch  at  the  same 
time  ;  *  but  then,  you  know,  if  we  go  with  you  another 
voyage,  we'd  be  getting  too  well  acquainted.' 

And  this,  although  no  reason  at  all,  seemingly  met 
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tlie  ideas  of  every  individual  of  the  crew.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  principle  involved,  certain  it  is  that  I 
never  knew  a  man  really  worth  having  that  would  go 
in  the  same  vessel  two  voyages  together. 

The  twentieth  day  out  found  us  on  the  Bahama 
Banks,  becalmed  and  anchored  in  eight  fathoms 
water,  but  out  of  sight  of  any  land.  We  had  beaten 
with  a  stiff  breeze  past  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  on  Abaco, 
a  place  widely  known  as,  in  days,  or  rather  nights 
past,  the  scene  of  many  wrecks,  vessels  being  led 
astray  here  by  false  lights,  displayed  by  the  wreckers 
who  frequent  these  waters,  and  earn  their  bread  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-men.  Abaco  is  a  large 
revolving  light,  visible  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tance from  a  ship's  deck,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to 
vessels  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  who 
take  this  channel.  It  is  said  that  the  wreckers, 
knowing  that  vessels  make  a  practice  of  steering 
safely  around  the  land  by  it  at  night,  used  to  ex- 
tinguish it  on  stormy  nights,  and  exhibit  a  false  light 
at  some  distance  farther  up  the  coast,  so  situating  it, 
that  captains  using  it  as  a  guide,  would  not  fail  to  find 
themselves  upon  a  leeshore,  but  only  when  too  late  to 
save  their  vessels.  To  counterfeit  the  revolutions  of 
the  light,  which  is  only  visible  for  fifteen  seconds  in 
every  minute,  it  is  said  that  they  fastened  a  large  bright 
light  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  then  drove  the  animal 
round  in  a  large  circles  making  a  revolution  once  a 
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minute,  when,  of  course,  his  body  would  conceal  the 
light  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  producing,  at  a 
distance,  the  precise  effect  of  a  revolving  light — an 
ingenious  device,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  third  day  after  passing  Abaco  we  anchored  on 
the  Banks,  as  the  Bahamas  are  familiarly  called.  The 
water  is  here  beautifully  clear,  the  bottom,  at  a  depth 
of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  being  distinctly  visible.  I 
could  not  look  enough  at  the  beauteous  conch  shells 
strewed  along  on  the  bottom,  near  our  vessel,  where 
the  depth  was  not  quite  fifty  feet,  or  at  the  fish, 
swimming  about  among  great  lumps  of  sponge  grow- 
ing on  the  rocks.  The  steward  soon  had  a  hook  and 
line  over  the  side,  but  caught  only  a  good-sized  sucker, 
who  in  turn,  as  he  was  being  hauled  up,  caught  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  clinging,  by  means  of  the  flat 
plate  of  air-exhausters  with  which  these  fish  are  fur- 
nished, and  from  which  they  take  their  name,  his 
captor,  after  pulling  as  hard  as  he  could,  was  fain  to 
make  fast  his  end,  until  it  should  suit  the  fish  to  let 
go  of  his  own  accord,  which  did  not  occur  for  several 
hours. 

We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  steward's  fishing 
adventure,  which  was  cut  short,  however,  by  the  mate, 
who,  for  lack  of  something  else  to  do,  had  gone  into 
the  hold  to  have  a  look  at  the  water-casks,  and  no\v 
came  upon  deck  with  the  information  that  a  six  gallon 
keg  would  contain  every  drop  of  fresh  water  on  board. 
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This  was  bad  news.  We  found  on  examination,  that  it 
happened  in  this  wise  :  the  water-casks  put  on  board 
in  Boston  were  in  poor  order,  having  lain  on  the 
wharf  too  long,  and  all  but  two  had  leaked  dry  ere 
we  were  two  weeks  out.  Two  full  casks  were,  how- 
ever, left,  which  was  abundant  to  carry  us  into  Mobile 
Bay.  Now  the  ship  was  infested  with  a  horde  of  rats, 
and  these  had,  unknown  to  us,  gnawed  holes  in  both 
these  casks  near  the  bottom.  The  consequence  was, 
that  we  lost  nearly  every  drop  of  drinking  water.  The 
captain  determined  to  run  into  the  nearest  place,  and 
obtain  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  us  to  port. 

Accordingly,  that  evening,  a  light  breeze  springing 
up,  we  got  under  weigh,  and  the  next  afternoon 
anchored  in  one  of  the  Berry  Keys.  Scarcely  was 
our  anchor  on  the  bottom,  before  a  canoe  shot  out 
from  a  little  jungle  near  the  shore,  in  the  stern  of 
which  sat  a  portly  '  gemman  ob  color,'  whose  appear- 
ance was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  attention.  He 
was,  as  he  informed  the  skipper  as  soon  as  he  got 
within  hail,  the  Deputy  United  States  Consul  for 
Berry's  Keys,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  had  rigged 
himself  out  in  an  old  blue  dress  coat  with  two  rows  of 
resplendent  eagle  buttons.  But  in  the  purchase  of 
this  piece  of  finery,  he  had  evidently  exhausted  his 
exchequer,  for,  with  the  addition  of  a  broad  palmetto 
hat,  probably  of  home  manufacture,  and  a  rag  about 
his  middle,  the  coat  completed  his  costume. 
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'"Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen!"1 
said  the  mate  slily,  as  his  sable  Excellency  came  on 
board  Bestowing  a  look  of  supreme  contempt  upon 
us  'common  sailors,'  he  at  once  marched  up  to  the 
captain,  and  inquired,  with  an  air  of  authority,  of  our 
ports  of  departure  and  destination,  and  hinted  his 
desire  to  see  the  ship's  papers. 

*  You'd  rather  see  some  good  rum,  old  fellow,'  said 
the  skipper  rather  irreverently  ;  '  now  wouldn't  you  ?' 

The  exhibition  of  a  shining  set  of  ivory,  and  an 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  white  about  the  eyes, 
were  sufficient  evidences  of  the  iavour  with  which  this 
remark  was  received. 

The  appearance  of  the  steward  with  a  bottle  of  the 
article  in  question,  caused  the  Deputy  United  States 
Consul  to  declare  himself  at  our  service  for  anything 
in  his  line,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  short  line,  how- 
ever, as  it  included  only  an  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
and  a  few  fresh  fish.  Accordingly,  we  lowered  a 
boat,  and  placing  in  it  a  cask,  pulled  ashore,  pre- 
ceded by  our  friend,  who,  depositing  his  coat-tails 
carefully  on  a  board  provided  for  that  purpose,  sat  in 
the  bottom  of  his  canoe  and  paddled  to  the  beach. 
Here  we  found  little  but  a  wilderness  of  tangled  brush, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  discernible  the  residence  of 
the  Deputy  United  States  Consul.  His  lady,  possess- 
ing, perhaps,  a  yet  scantier  wardrobe  than  her  licire 
lord,  declined  showing  herself  even  to  the  mate,  who 
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had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  her  acquain. 
tance.  So  we  were  obliged  to  fill  our  water-cask, 
*  uncheered,'  so  said  he, '  by  the  smiles  of  beauty,'  and 
returned  on  board,  with  rather  a  poor  opinion  of 
Berry's  Keys.  Our  Consul  was  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,  and  told  us  that  be  had  done  duty  there 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  fifteen  years, 
making  only  a  semi-annual  trip  to  New  Providence  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  his  rather  monotonous  life. 

Besides  the  fish  and  water  before  mentioned,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  turtle 
eggs,  that  genuine  West  Indian  luxury,  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  like,  although  cooked  in  the  most 
approved  style.  I  fancied  a  fishy  taste  about  them, 
somewhat  as  though  one  had  been  cutting  butter  with 
a  fish  knife,  and  therefore  left  the  delicacy  to  my 
more  fortunate  or  less  particular  shipmates. 

The  long  expected  '  slant'  at  last  came,  and  a  few 
days'  sailing  carried  us  into  Mobile  Bay.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  forming  one  of  quite  a  considerable 
fleet  of  vessels,  waiting  for  freights  to  rise,  or  cotton 
to  come  down,  in  order  to  take  in  their  cargoes.  The 
city  of  Mobile  is  situated  nearly  thirty  miles  up  the 
Mobile  River,  the  termination  of  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee,  and  is  accessible  only  to  ships  of  light 
draught,  on  account  of  the  Dog  River  bar,  which 
obstructs  the  navigation.  The  bay  is,  however,  per- 
fectly safe,  having  a  good  shelter  and  the  best  of 
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holding  ground,  and  vessels  often  lie  here  ten,  and 
even  twelve  months,  waiting  for  good  freights. 

Our  crew  had  determined  upon  leaving,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  mate,  had  consented  to  remain  long 
enough  to  unbend  the  sails,  and  paint  the  vessel 
inside.  This  done,  the  captain  came  down  to  pay  off. 

This  being  my  first  voyage,  and  not  being  yet  so 
strongly  imbued  with  the  vagabonding  spirit,  I  had 
determined  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  mate,  who 
said,  '  Stayy  and  we'll  have  some  good  fun  after  all 
hands  are  gone.'  I  was  partly  persuaded  to  this  by 
the  crew,  who,  while  evidently  desiring  me  to  go  with 
them,  would  not  conceal  from  me  that  Mobile  was  a 
poor  place  to  get  a  ship,  and  that  a  boy  would,  of 
course,  have  a  poorer  chance  than  a  man. 

We  were  heartily  sorry  to  part,  for  although  we  had 
been  but  a  short  time  shipmates,  all  hands  had  worked 
so  thoroughly  together,  that  we  felt  already  toward 
one  another  as  brothers.  Before  leaving,  there  was 
a  general  turn  out  of  chests  in  the  forecastle,  and  a 
division  of  funds,  '  in  order  that  all  might  start  fair ' — 
those  who  had  most  money  dividing  eagerly  with  their 
poorer  shipmates.  I  was  happy  in  contributing  a 
share  to  the  general  stock,  and  so  we  bade  good-bye, 
with  a  hearty  wring  of  the  hand,  which  I  may  as  well 
say  gratified  me  greatly,  as  evidence  that  I  had  been 
able  to  get  the  real  good-will  of  these  single-hearted 
fellows.  On  getting  up  to  the  city  they  sent  me  dowu 
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a  fiddle,  wherewith  to  relieve  the  tiresomeness  of  our 
stay — a  gift  of  which  I  could,  unluckily,  make  no  use, 
having  none  of  that  kind  of  music  in  my  soul. 

There  were  now  left  only  the  two  mates,  the  cook, 
one  seaman,  and  myself.  There  being  so  few  on 
board,  of  course  all  discipline  was  considerably  re- 
laxed j  and  with  the  exception  of  washing  decks  daily, 
there  was  little  done.  The  fine  breeze  almost  always 
blowing  in  the  bay,  makes  boat-sailing  a  favourite 
amusement.  We  soon  rigged  a  sail,  and  thereafter, 
every  favourable  day  was  spent  in  the  boat,  fishing,  or 
racing,  or  making  pic-nics  ashore,  in  company  with 
the  boats'  crews  and  officers  of  other  vessels.  These 
were  fine  times,  and  I  enjoyed  them  greatly.  In  fact, 
my  experience  so  far  in  a  merchant  ship  had  pleased 
me  very  much.  The  work,  to  be  sure,  was  exceed- 
ingly hard  at  sea.  My  hands,  after  we  were  three 
weeks  out,  resembled  more  the  claws  of  some  animal, 
than  any  portion  of  humanity :  the  fingers  swollen  and 
bent,  the  palms  horny  and  hard,  and  the  joints  cracked 
open,  and  bleeding.  And  many  a  night  when  I  got 
to  my  snug  bunk,  every  bone  in  my  body  ached  with 
the  exertion  of  turning  the  huge  wheel,  or  swigging 
home  some  sheet  or  halyard.  '  But  what's  the  odds, 
so  long  as  you're  happy?'  thought  I;  and  in  the 
continual  novelty  I  found  sufficient  to  repay  me  for 
the  hardship. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

UR  boat-sailing  and  fishing  lasted  nearly  a 
month,  when  one  day,  returning  on  board 
from  a  race,  a  letter  from  the  captain 
informed  us  that  the  ship  was  '  taken  up.' 

'  Where  for  ?'  was  of  course  a  question  eagerly  put 

'  For  Liverpool,'  was  the  answer,  '  and  the  cotton  to 
come  down  next  week.' 

All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation.  Numberless 
matters  were  to  be  attended  to  before  the  ship  was 
really  ready  to  take  in  cotton, — the  ballast  was  to  be 
squared,  dunnage  prepared,  the  water-casks,  provisions, 
and  sails  to  be  lugged  on  deck  out  of  the  way  of 
cargo,  the  nicely-painted  decks  covered  with  planks, 
on  which  to  roll  cotton,  and  tackles  prepared  foi 
hoisting  in  our  freight  We  had  scarcely  got  all 
things  in  proper  trim,  before  a  lighter  load  of  cotton 
came  down,  and  with  it,  a  stevedore  and  several  gangs 
of  the  screw  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  load  cotton 
ships.  Screwing  cotton  is  a  regular  business,  requir- 
ing, besides  immense  strength,  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  bales,  and  the  management  of 
the  jack-screws. 

Several  other  ships  had  *  taken  up'  cargo  at  th«> 
same  time  we  did,  and  the  bay  soon  began  to  wear 
an  appearance  of  life, — lighters  and  steamboats  bring- 
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ing  down  cotton,  and  the  cheerful  songs  of  the  screw- 
gangs  resounding  over  the  water,  as  the  bales  were 
driven  tightly  into  the  hold.  Freights  had  suddenly 
risen,  and  the  ships  now  loading  were  getting  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound.  It  was  therefore  an 
object  to  get  into  the  ship  as  many  pounds  as  she 
could  be  made  to  hold.  The  huge,  unwieldy  bales 
brought  to  Mobile  from  the  plantations  up  the  country, 
are  first  compressed  in  the  cotton  presses  on  shore, 
which  at  once  diminishes  their  size  by  half,  squeezing 
the  soft  fibre  together,  till  a  bale  is  as  solid  and 
almost  as  hard  as  a  lump  of  iron.  In  this  condition 
they  are  brought  on  board,  and  stowed  in  the  hold, 
where  the  stevedore  makes  a  point  of  getting  three 
bales  into  a  space  in  which  two  could  be  barely  put 
by  hand.  It  is  for  this  purpose  the  jack-screws  are 
used.  A  ground  tier  is  laid  first ;  upon  this,  beginning 
aft  and  forward,  two  bales  are  placed  with  their  inner 
covers  projecting  out,  and  joining,  leaving  a  triangular 
space  vacant  within.  A  wooden  post  is  now  placed 
against  the  nearest  beam,  and  with  this  for  a  fulcrum, 
the  screw  is  applied  to  the  two  bales  at  the  point 
where  the  corners  join,  and  little  by  little  they  come 
together,  are  straightened  up,  and  fill  up  the  triangular 
space.  So  great  is  the  force  applied,  that  not  unfre- 
quently  the  ship's  decks  are  raised  off  the  stancheons 
which  support  them,  and  the  seams  are  torn  violently 
asunder. 
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Five  hands  compose  a  gang,  four  to  work  the  screws, 
and  one  to  do  the  headwork — for  no  little  shrewd 
management  is  necessary  to  work  in  the  variously 
sized  bales.  When  a  lighter-load  of  cotton  comes 
alongside,  all  hands  turn  to  and  hoist  it  in.  It  is 
piled  on  deck,  until  wanted  below.  As  soon  as  the 
lighter  is  empty,  the  gangs  go  down  to  the  work  of 
stowing  it  Two  bales  being  placed  and  the  screws 
applied,  the  severe  labour  begins.  The  gang,  with 
their  shirts  off,  and  handkerchiefs  tied  about  their 
heads,  take  hold  of  the  handles  of  the  screws,  the 
foreman  begins  the  song,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two 
lines  the  worm  of  the  screw  is  forced  to  make  one 
revolution,  thus  gaining  perhaps  two  inches.  Singing, 
or  chanting  as  it  is  called,  is  an  invariable  accompanj 
ment  to  working  in  cotton,  and  many  of  the  screw- 
gangs  have  an  endless  collection  of  songs,  rough  and 
uncouth,  both  in  words  and  melody,  but  answering 
well  the  purposes  of  making  all  pull  together,  and 
enlivening  the  heavy  toil.  The  foreman  is  the 
chanting-man,  who  sings  the  song,  the  gang  only  join- 
ing in  the  chorus,  which  comes  in  at  the  end  of  every 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  which  again  comes  the  pull  at 
the  screw  handles.  One  song  generally  suffices  to 
bring  home  the  screw,  when  a  new  set  is  got  upon  the 
bale,  and  a  fresh  song  is  commenced. 

The  chants,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  more  of 
rhyme  than  reason  in  them.     The  tunes  are  generally 
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plaintive  and  monotonous,  as  are  most  of  the  capstan 
tunes  of  sailors,  but  resounding  over  the  still  waters  of 
the  bay,  they  had  a  fine  effect.  There  was  one,  in 
which  figured  that  mythical  personage  '  Old  Stormy,1 
the  rising  and  falling  cadences  of  which,  as  they  swept 
over  the  bay  on  the  breeze,  I  was  never  tired  of 
listening  to.  It  may  amuse  some  of  my  readers  to 
give  here  a  few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  of  these  chcuiis. 
*  Stormy '  is  supposed  to  have  died,  and  first  the  song 
begins — 

Old  Stormy,  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
Chorus — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Oh  !  carry  him  to  his  long  home, 
Chorus — Carry  him  to  the  burying-ground. 

Oh  1  ye  who  dig  Old  Stormy's  grave, 
Chorus — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Dig  it  deep  and  bury  him  safe, 
Chorus—  Carry  him  to  the  burying-ground. 

Lower  him  down  with  a  golden  chain, 
Chorus — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Then  he'll  never  rise  again, 
Chants — Carry  him  to  the  burying-ground. 
Grand  Choi~us — Way-oh-way-oh-way — storm  along, 

Way — you  rolling  crew,  storm  along  stormy. 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
till  the  screw  is  run  out. 

The  men  who  yearly  resort  to  Mobile  Bay  to  screw 
cotton  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  rough  set.  They 
are  mostly  English  and  Irish  sailors,  who,  leaving 
their  vessels  here,  remain  until  they  have  saved  twenty 
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or  thirty  pounds,  then  ship  for  Liverpool,  London,  or 
whatever  port  may  be  their  favourite,  there  to  spree 
it  all  away,  and  return  to  work  out  another  supply. 
Screwing  cotton  is,  I  think,  fairly  entitled  to  be  called 
the  most  exhausting  labour  that  is  done  on  shipboard. 
Cooped  up  in  the  dark  and  confined  hold  of  a  vessel, 
the  gangs  tug  from  morning  till  night  at  the  screws, 
the  perspiration  running  off  them  like  water,  every 
muscle  strained  to  its  utmost.  But  the  men  who 
follow  it  prefer  it  to  going  to  sea.  They  have  better 
pay,  better  living,  and  above  all,  are  not  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  any  minute  in  the  night,  to  fight  the 
storm,  or  work  the  ship  against  a  head-wind.  Their 
pay  is  eight  shillings  per  day,  and  their  provisions 
furnished.  They  sleep  upon  the  cotton  bales  in  the 
hold,  but  few  of  them  bringing  beds  aboard  with  them. 
Those  we  had  on  board,  drank  more  liquor  and 
chewed  more  tobacco  than  any  set  of  men  I  ever 
saw  elsewhere,  the  severe  labour  seeming  to  require 
an  additional  stimulus.  Altogether,  I  thought  theirs 
a  rough  life,  and  one  not  at  all  to  be  envied. 

Four  weeks  sufficed  to  load  our  barque ;  and  the 
last  key-bale  was  scarce  down  the  hatchway,  when 
'  Loose  the  topsails,  and  heave  short  on  the  cable,' 
was  the  word,  and  we  proceeded  to  get  under  weigh 
for  Liverpool.  Our  new  crew  had  come  on  board 
several  days  previously,  and  proved  to  be  much  better 
than  the  average  to  be  obtained  in  cotton  ports,  places 
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where  sailors  are  generally  scarce,  and  the  rough 
scvew-gangs  mostly  fill  their  places. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  preparing  for  sea  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  is  to  put  on  the  hatches  (the  cover- 
ings for  the  holes  in  the  deck,  where  cargo  is  put 
clown),  and  tightly  caulk  and  batten  them,  a  tarpaulin 
being  nailed  over  all  for  greater  security  from  the 
ingress  of  water.  This  done,  and  several  bales  which 
we  were  to  carry  upon  deck  placed  upon  the  hatch- 
ways, we  sailed  out  of  harbour  with  a  fair  wind, 
spreading  our  sails  to  the  breeze. 

The  evening  watches  were  again  chosen,  and  I 
found  myself,  to  my  great  pleasure,  once  more  in  the 
mate's  watch.  As  the  ship  was  in  excellent  order, 
below  and  aloft,  and  as,  too,  there  was  some  expecta- 
tion of  our  meeting  with  stormy  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  passage,  watch-and-watch  was  given 
us  from  the  first.  With  this,  good  living,  and  kind 
officers,  we  had  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  a  good  ship,  and  after  the  first  few  days  of 
hurrying  work  was  over,  all  went  pleasantly. 

Our  mates  were  strict  disciplinarians,  and  although 
we  were  allowed  our  regular  watches  below,  no  one 
was  permitted  to  be  idle  on  deck.  No  sooner  did  the 
watch  come  up  from  below,  than  each  one  had  his 
job  given  him,  and  not  an  idle  moment  was  spent 
during  the  four  hours  of  watch.  Here  were  two, 
dra-*ring  and  knotting  rope-yarns.  There,  one  going 
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aloft,  marling-spike  in  hand,  to  mend  some  defective 
piece  of  rigging.  Yonder  another,  twisting  foxes,  or 
thrumming  a  mat.  In  short,  each  one  must  be  doing 
something.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  merchant  service 
— one  that  is  carried  out,  whether  there  is  any  neces- 
sary work  on  hand  or  not ;  and  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  plaited  sinnet,  or  made  spunyarn  lor  an  entire 
passage,  which  would  scarcely  ever  be  used,  and  was 
only  made  *  to  keep  the  men  busy.' 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  at  sea  all  kinds  of 
labour,  except  that  which  is  actually  necessary,  is 
irksome ;  and  there  is  no  greater,  as  there  is  no  more 
unusual  luxury  to  the  merchant  sailor,  than  to  pass  a 
watch  on  deck  without  being  occupied.  This  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  only  happens  during  a 
storm,  when  the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel  precludes 
the  possibility  of  setting  men  at  any  of  the  usual 
employments,  and  when  also  wise  officers  are  desirous 
of  husbanding  the  energy  of  the  crew,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  more  necessary  duties  of  working  the  ship. 
It  sounds  odd  to  a  landsman  to  wish  for  a  storm  ,  but 
give  Jack  a  tight  and  good  sea-boat,  and  experienced 
officers,  and  he  sees  no  more  comfortable  times  than 
in  a  good  steady  gale.  On  such  an  occasion,  with 
the  good  ship  hove-to  under  a  close-reefed  top-sail, 
and  everything  snug,  the  watch  gathers  together 
under  the  topgallant  forecastle,  or  on  the  forehatch, 
spinning  long  yarns  of  past  gales,  or  sprees  on 
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shore,   and    the   four   hours   slip    away   before    one 
knows  it. 

It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  during  this  voyage  to 
Liverpool,  that  being  one  day  snugly  ensconced  on 
some  cotton  bales  lying  upon  the  forehatchway,  old 
Anton  gave  us  the  following  experience  of  a  trip  in  a 
slaver.  Anton  was  a  Spanish  sailor,  one  of  the  olden 
kind,  '  first  on  the  yard,  and  last  at  the  mess,'  a  fellow 
who  had  literally  been  everywhere,  and  had  lived  a 
long  life  of  most  singular  vicissitudes  and  romantic 
adventures.  The  yarn,  however,  we  will  reserve  foi 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ELL,  boys,'  said  Anton,  'settle  yourselves 
down  here,  and  I'll  spin  you  that  yarn,  as 
the  mate  seems  quiet,  and  there's  no  fear 
of  making  sail  this  watch,  judging  from 
present  appearances. 

*  I  was  in  Havanna,  where  I  had  left  the  ship 
"  Isidore,"  of  Barcelona,  in  order  to  take  a  little 
longer  cruise  on  shore  than  the  captain  seemed  will- 
ing to  allow  us.  I  had  got  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
my  pocket — it  don't  take  long  to  do  that  anywhere 
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in  Cuba — and  was  looking  out  for  a  ship,  when  walk. 
ing  one  evening  into  a  little  cigar  shop  on  the  Mole, 
a  gentleman,  who  had  just  purchased  a  box  of  cigars, 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  a  ship.  I  said  Yes,  of 
course. 

* "  Well,  there's  a  brig  in  the  harbour  bound  to 
Teneriffe,  for  wine,  which  wants  a  hand  or  two.  I'm 
the  supercargo,  and  if  you'll  say  you'll  go,  I'll  pay  you 
your  advance,  go  with  you  to  your  boarding-house, 
and  take  you  on  board  with  me.  We  sail  to-night." 

*  I  had  nothing  to  keep  me  in  Havanna,  and  em- 
braced the  proposal.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  was  on 
board,  chest  and  hammock,  and  we  slipped  our  moor- 
ings and  ran  out  past  the  Moro  Castle  with  a  fine 
breeze.  We  were  six  hands  in  the  forecastle,  two 
Portuguese,  three  Spaniards,  and  an  American.  I 
had  the  mid-watch  on  deck.  On  turning  out  at  seven 
bells  the  next  morning,  I  went  on  deck,  to  take  a 
daylight  look  of  the  craft  in  which  I  had  shipped,  as, 
it  being  a  dark  night  when  I  came  on  board,  I  had 
been  able  to  see  but  little  of  her.  I  found  her  a 
remarkably  sharp,  clipper-built  vessel,  evidently  cal- 
culated to  sail  at  a  great  rate,  and  a  glance  at  the  long, 
tapering  spars,  and  the  immense  spread  of  her  topsails, 
convinced  me  that  she  had  never  been  built  for  a  wine 
drogher. 

'  The  captain  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  mate  a 
Scotchman,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  the  vessel 
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showed  Spanish  colours.  They  carried  a  press  of 
canvas  from  the  first,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
steering  than  is  usual  among  that  class  of  vessels. 
Altogether,  I  ielt  as  though,  if  she  were  a  wine 
drogher,  she  had  got  strangely  out  of  place  ;  but,  of 
course,  I  never  suspected  what  was  her  true  business. 
But  the  third  day  out  told  the  whole  story.  On  com- 
ing on  deck  that  morning,  I  found,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, some  sixteen  or  seventeen  men  besides  our 
regular  crew  congregated  on  the  topgallant  forecastle, 
and  about  the  foremost  among  them  I  recognised 
several  Havanna  acquaintances,  who  seemed  some- 
what surprised  to  see  me  there.  From  them  I  got  an 
inkling  of  what  was  in  the  wind  ;  but  the  whole 
matter  was  explained  to  me  after  breakfast. 

* "  Send  Anton  to  the  wheel,"  was  the  word  passed 
to  the  forecastle,  and  I  proceeded  aft.  Arrived  there, 
the  captain  and  supercargo  laid  before  me  the  real 
purpose  of  the  voyage,  declared  themselves  sorry  to 
have  got  me  on  board  under  false  pretences,  but  made 
the  want  of  hands  their  excuse,  and  then  told  me 
that  I  would  now  have  to  go  the  voyage,  and  would 
receive  the  same  pay  as  the  regularly  shipped  hands. 

*  It  appeared  that  we  were  bound  to  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  up  the  Mozambique  Channel,  for  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  We,  the  crew,  were  to  receive  twenty  pounds 
advance,  and  eight  shillings  per  man  for  every  slave 
landed,  which,  as  she  had  irons  and  cooking  appa- 
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ratus  for  eight  hundred,  bade  fair  to  bring  in  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  The  twenty  pounds  advance 
were  counted  out  to  me  in  Spanish  doubloons  when 
my  turn  at  the  wheel  was  out. 

'  Everything  now  took  a  different  turn  as  regarded 
discipline  on  board.  The  officers  assumed  a  sterner 
manner,  and  kept  the  crew  at  regular  man-of-war 
rules.  None  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  merchantman 
was  allowed.  Sail  was  made  and  taken  in  expedi- 
tiously,  and  we — there  were  enough  of  us — could 
handle  the  craft  like  a  top.  She  was  a  beauty  to 
sail,  and  steered  like  a  boat,  and  altogether  was  the 
likeliest  vessel  I  ever  set  foot  on. 

'  But  I  did  not  feel  at  home  on  her.  There  was  a 
reckless  spirit  among  the  crew,  which  did  not  please 
me,  who  was  then  yet  a  young  man,  and  the  imperi- 
ousness  of  the  officers  suited  me  still  less.  We  had 
been  but  a  few  days  out,  when,  on  occasion  of  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  two  of  the  hands,  the 
captain  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  our  midst, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  gave  the  turbulently  disposed  to 
understand  that  he  was  master  of  all  there. 

' "  No  fighting,  no  quarrelling,  no  knives,  I  won't 
have  it,"  said  he ;  "  and  the  first  one  that  gives  me  a 
word  of  insolence,  I'll  shoot  him  as  I  would  a  dog." 

'  The  crew  cowered  beneath  his  glance,  and  he  had 
the  victory.  But  not  until  he  had  carried  his  threat 
into  execution,  did  the  unquiet  spirits  he  had  shipped 
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entirely  give  up.  The  occasion  was  not  long  in 
coming.  We  had  dowsed  our  topgallant-sails  to  a 
squall  oft"  the  Cape,  and  when  it  was  over,  a  hand  had 
gone  aloft  to  loose  the  main.  In  letting  fall  the  sail 
he  neglected  to  overhaul  the  gear,  and  was  half  way 
down  the  main  rigging  when  the  skipper  ordered  him 
aloft  to  do  so.  He  replied,  surlily,  that  he  was  no 
errand  boy  to  run  aloft,  and  was  still  coming  down, 
when,  quick  as  a  flash,  the  captain  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  bosom,  fired,  and  the  man  fell  dead  upon  the 
deck. 

' "  Sheet  home  that  sail,"  shouted  the  mate  to  the 
rest.  When  it  was  hoisted,  all  hands  were  called  aft. 

*  "  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  master  here,  and 
will  stand  no  nonsense.     Not  a  whimper,  not  a  surly 
look  from  one  of  you.     If  any  of  you  don't  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  at  the  fate  of  that  dog,  I  have  another 
ball,  and  the  will  to  let  him  have  it.     I  ask  no  extra- 
ordinary service,  but  when  I  say  go,  you  must,  if  I 
shoot  every  mother's  son  of  you.     Now  go  forward, 
and  a  couple  of  you  throw  that  carcase  overboard."    • 

'  This  was  the  address  of  the  skipper ;  and  I  tell 
you,  boys,  there's  very  little  comfort  in  sailing  with  a 
man  who  cares  as  little  about  life  as  he  did,  or  as  the 
general  run  of  slaving  captains  do.  You  don't  know 
what  minute  you're  going  to  lose  the  number  of  youi 
mess. 

*  Well,  we  rounded  the  Cape,  ran  up  the  Mozam- 
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bique,  and  made  Delagoa  Bay,  where  was  the  factory 
to  which  we  were  consigned.  A  few  days  before 
making  the  land,  we  laid  our  slave  deck,  rigged  the 
irons,  and  fixed  up  the  cooking  apparatus.  The 
officers  were  now  at  the  masthead  continually,  keep- 
ing a  look-out  for  sails,  as  men-of-war  are  often 
cruising  in  those  latitudes.  We  made  Delagoa  Bay 
without  an  accident,  ran  up  the  river,  which  here 
empties  its  waters  into  the  sea,  and  anchored.  It 
took  two  days  and  nights  to  get  the  negroes  on 
board ;  when  word  being  brought  by  a  look-out 
stationed  in  the  offing,  that  the  coast  was  clear,  we 
spread  every  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  soon  left  the 
coast  behind  us.  We  had  now  some  disagreeable 
work  to  do.  Eight  hundred  slaves  were  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  watched,  and  a1!  our  force  was  needed 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  Two  men,  well  armed, 
kept  guard  night  and  day  at  each  hatchway,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  open,  to  prevent  the 
miserable  creatures  in  the  hold  from  being  entirely 
suffocated.  The  slaves  were  fed  once  a  day,  some 
of  the  most  quiet  of  them  being  cast  loose  at  such 
times,  and  employed  to  serve  out  the  miserable 
pittance  of  boiled  rice,  or  beans  and  water,  on 
which  they  subsisted.  Twice  daily,  small  portions 
of  them  were  brought  upon  deck,  to  get  a  swallow 
of  the  fresh  air,  being  carefully  guarded  meanwhile. 
But  the  hold,  boys,— oh,  it  was  horrible!  The 
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stench  was  enough  to  knock  one  down.  And  the 
constant  moaning,  and  the  pitiful  looks  of  the  poor 
wretches,  as  they  reclined,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other's  legs  (so  closely  they  were  stowed),  it  haunted 
me  for  many  a  day  afterwards. 

*  We  had  rounded  the  Cape  once  more,  and  were 
nearly  abreast  of  St.  Helena,  when  one  morning  the 
second  mate,  at  the  masthead,  sung  out  Sail-ho ! 
We  had,  some  days  before  this,  lashed  our  topsail- 
sheets  to  the  yard-arms,  and  racked  the  topsail 
halyards,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  shortening 
sail,  should  we  want  to,  and  now  clapped  on  every 
additional  rag  that  could  help  along  the  least,  as 
just  here  was  the  most  dangerous  spot  in  all  the 
passage,  being  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  very  much 
frequented  by  English  cruisers. 

'  The  sail  we  had  sighted  had  evidently  also  seen 
us  and  altered  his  course  for  us,  as,  although  we 
had  hauled  upon  a  wind  as  soon  as  we  saw  him, 
he  still  continued  in  sight,  and,  in  fact,  rather 
gained  upon  us.  The  captain  walked  the  deck 
uneasily,  every  few  minutes  hailing  the  masthead, 
to  know  if  there  was  any  alteration  in  his  appearance. 

'  "  He  holds  a  better  breeze  than  we  do,  and  we'll 
have  to  try  him  upon  another  tack." 

'We  did  try  him  upon  every  tack;  now  going 
straight  before  the  wind,  now  with  it  abeam,  and 
again  close-hauled.  Still  he  gained  upon  us,  slowly 
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but  surely,  and  by  dark  his  topsails  were  visible 
off  deck.  A  thorough  trial  had  convinced  the  cap- 
tain, that  with  the  wind  about  two  points  free  was  our 
best  chance ;  and  accordingly  we  swept  along  under 
a  terrible  press  of  canvas,  the  very  best  helmsmen 
only  being  allowed  to  take  the  wheel,  and  the  cap- 
tain continually  looking  into  the  compass,  to  see 
that  she  was  kept  straight  The  wind  was  fresh, 
and  the  little  craft  staggered  like  a  drunken  man, 
under  the  crowd  of  sail  which  was  forcing  her  along. 
Everything  was  new  and  good,  and  now,  if  ever, 
was  the  time  to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  hemp. 
Therefore,  "  what  she  can't  carry  let  her  drag,"  was 
the  word. 

'  All  night  we  flew  on,  the  wind  roaring  fiercely 
through  the  rigging,  while  the  timbers  groaned  in 
melancholy  cadence.  We  made  good  headway,  and 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  by  daylight  we 
should  have  left  the  foe  behind.  Hopes  which 
were,  however,  to  be  disappointed;  for  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  we  saw  the  same 
topsails  no  nearer,  but  no  farther  off  either.  All 
day,  all  night,  and  all  next  day,  this  tedious  chase 
continued,  we  straining  every  nerve  to  escape,  but 
seeming  bound  to  the  vessel  astern,  whose  position 
we  could  not  change  the  least.  The  captain  had 
been  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  at  being 
thrown  so  far  out  of  his  direct  track,  and  had  we 
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been  thoroughly  armed,  would  no  doubt  have  turned 
upon  our  pursuer,  and  then  and  there  decided  the 
fate  of  the  vessel  by  force  of  arms. 

'As  it  was,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  We  had 
sighted  on  the  last  evening  two  other  vessels,  pro- 
bably whale -ships,  from  their  rigs,  sailing  leisurely 
along  under  short  canvas.  The  presence  of  these 
it  was  determined  to  bring  in  to  our  advantage.  A 
large  cask  was  fitted  with  some  iron  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  mast  secured  in  the  top-head.  To  the  head 
of  this  mast  was  made  fast  a  large  lantern,  with 
reflectors,  which  would  throw  out  a  bright  light, 
visible  at  a  great  distance.  The  night  proved  ex- 
ceedingly dark,  which  was  favourable  to  the  success 
of  our  plan.  About  ten  o'clock,  every  light  in  the 
ship  was  carefully  extinguished,—  even  the  binacle 
light,  which  illuminates  the  face  of  the  compass, 
being  shaded.  The  lantern  being  then  lighted,  and 
securely  closed,  to  keep  the  water  from  it,  the  cask 
and  mast  were  carefully  lowered  over  the  side,  when 
it  nicely  balanced.  Having  watched  it  for  a  while 
to  see  that  it  was  perfectly  safe,  we  quickly  dowsed 
all  the  light  sails,  securing  them,  however,  only 
temporarily,  ready  to  be  cast  loose  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  then  double-reefed  the  topsails  whaler- 
fashion,  and  putting  her  about  on  the  other  tack, 
steered  boldly  down  upon  our  pursuer. 

'  Sailing  toward  him,  it  took  us  but  a  short  time 
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to  reach  him.  He  was  coming  at  a  fearful  rate; 
every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  the  water  rushing 
and  roaring  about  his  bows  like  a  torrent  As  she 
pitched,  the  great  waves  would  make  a  clean  breach 
over  her  head,  and  we  could  hear  them,  as  we  got 
closer,  sweeping  fore  and  aft,  and  pouring  out  at 
the  stern  ports.  She  was  one  of  the  little  ten-gun 
brigs,  of  which  the  British  are  so  fond,  and  which 
they  expressively  named  "  bathing-machines,"  on  ac- 
count of  their  wetness. 

'  As  the  two  vessels  neared  each  other,  all  hands 
were  ordered  to  keep  perfect  silence  and  to  stow 
themselves  away  out  of  sight,  but  ready  for  any 
emergency.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  boys,  as  we 
lay  under  the  guns  of  our  enemy,  nearing  her,  until 
she  was  not  more  than  half  pistol-shot  off.  The 
brig  had  yawed  a  little  off  her  regular  course  as  we 
approached  her,  with  the  evident  intention  of  speak- 
ing us.  We  favoured  the  movement  by  making  two 
or  three  broad  sheers  towards  her.  Our  skipper 
leaned  carelessly  against  the  mainshrouds,  speaking- 
trumpet  in  hand,  ready  to  answer  his  hail.  The 
hatches  had  been  carefully  closed  over  the  poor 
darkies,  in  orUer  that  no  chance  cry  or  groan  should 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy.  On,  on  we 
came,  until  just  as  the  bows  of  the  two  ships  were 
in  line, 

'  "  Ship  a-hoy  ! "  was  hailed  from  the  brig.     It  was 
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so  dark  that  they  could  not  distinguish  even  the  rig 
of  our  vessel. 

«  "  Hillo  !"  , 

' "  Did  you  pass  a  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  going  along  under  a  press  of  canvas?" 

'"Ya-as!"  was  answered,  with  an  umnistakeable 
Yankee  drawl,  by  our  skipper.  "  Yonder's  her  light, 
a  little  on  your  starboard  bow,  I  reckon,"  added  he. 

'"Yes,  I  know,  we've  been  in  chase  of  her  for 
three  days,  and  we're  too  much  for  her — we're  gain- 
ing on  her  rapidly — she's  a  slaver." 

* "  Du  tell — a  slaver!  Well,  captain,  she's  a  tar 
nation  smart  craft.  Reckon  you'll  have  to  look 
sharp  to  catch  her." 

*  By  this  time  she  was  already  beyond  speaking 
distance,  the  last  words  we  heard  being,  "  con- 
founded lazy  Yankee,"  in  answer  probably  to  our 
skipper's  last  speech,  and  under  the  supposition  that 
ours  was  one  of  the  Yankee  whale-ships. 

'All  this  passed  much  quicker,  boys,  than  I  can 
tell  it  to  you.  When  we  could  no  longer  hear  the 
rush  of  her  bows  through  the  water,  we  let  our  craft 
go  a  good  rapfull,  and  standing  on  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  silently  set  every  stitch  of  canvas  she  could 
possibly  bear,  and  putting  her  square  before  it,  let 
her  sail  for  the  Brazils. 

'  Our  scheme  succeeded  to  admiration.  When  the 
sun  rose,  the  British  brig  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
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and  I  needn't  say,  that  if  carrying  on  sail  would 
keep  us  clear  of  him,  that  was  not  wanting.  You 
talk  about  packet -shjps,  lads;  but  if  you  want  your 
hair  to  stand  on  end,  take  a  slaver  in  a  chase,  or 
when  she  has  just  escaped  one.  The  little  craft 
was  fairly  driven  through  the  waves.  There  was 
no  living  forward.  Every  sea  she  took,  came  bodily 
over  the  bows,  and  went  out  at  the  ports.  She 
quivered  like  an  aspen,  under  the  pressure  of  her 
enormous  topsails,  and  the  tall  masts  leaned  away 
to  leeward,  as  though  every  minute  ready  to  go  over 
the  side. 

'Already  before  we  sighted  the  British  brig,  our 
cargo  had  begun  to  die  off,  and  now  every  morning 
watch  we  were  obliged  to  go  below,  and  unlinking 
the  dead  from  the  living,  drag  the  emaciated  corpses 
upon  deck,  and  toss  them  over  to  leeward.  It's 
horrid  work,  this  burying  dead  by  the  wholesale. 
Not  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  hire  me  to 
take  another  turn  at  it. 

'  As  we  neared  the  Brazilian  coast,  a  sharper  look- 
out than  common  was  kept  by  the  officers,  who  took 
regular  turns  at  the  masthead.  Two  days  before  we 
made  the  land,  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  We  stood  to- 
ward it,  and  soon  made  it  out  to  be  a  little  schooner- 
boat,  sent  out  to  warn  us  of  danger,  and  direct  us 
to  a  part  of  the  coast  that  was  clear.  Taking  on 
board  one  of  the  owners,  who  had  come  out  in  this 
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boat,  we  altered  our  course  a  little,  and  on  the  second 
morning  thereafter,  made  the  land,  and  ran  safely 
into  a  little  inlet  a  few  miles  south  of  Porto  Seguro. 
Dropping  anchor  close  in  shore,  we  were  directly 
surrounded  by  boats,  and  in  five  hours  after  coming 
in,  had  landed  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  negroes, 
all  that  were  left  out  of-  eight  hundred  and  two,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  having  died  on  the  passage. 
No  sooner  was  the  last  slave  out  of  the  brig  than 
we  were  called  aft,  paid  off,  and  the  choice  given 
us  to  have  our  passage  paid  to  Rio,  or  to  be  paid 
ten  shillings  per  day  to  take  the  vessel  round  there, 
as  soon  as  the  slave  gear  was  taken  out  of  her. 

*  For  my  part,  I  had  had  enough  of  slaving,  and 
went  ashore,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy- four 
pounds,  in  doubloons,  in  my  belt,  determined  never 
to  be  caught  in  a  vessel  out  of  Havanna  again.' 

Seven  bells  struck  as  old  Anton  finished  his  yarn, 
and  we  started  aft  to  the  pumps,  which  being  done, 
and  eight  bells  struck,  we  were  glad  to  turn  into 
our  warm  bunks. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


E  had  a  tedious  passage,  and  were  already 
forty -eight  days  out,  when  we  sighted 
Cape  Clear.  The  mate  was  aloft  in- 
stantly, to  convince  himself  that  we  were 
not  deceived.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  light — 
Cape  Clear  Light,  as  we  all  knew  it  to  be — plainly 
visible,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles. 

We  had  now  our  choice  before  us,  either  to  run 
round  the  southern  point  of  Ireland,  with  a  prospect 
of  having  to  beat  all  the  way  back  again,  perhaps  a  two 
weeks'  piece  of  work;  or  to  carry  on  sail,  and  force 
her  past  the  point,  when  we  would  have  a  fair  wind 
into  Liverpool,  and  be  safely  moored  in  the  docks 
in  thirty-six  hours. 

The  captain  and  mate  consulted  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  orders  were  given  to  loose  the  fore-topsail  and 
turn  a  reef  out,  shake  a  reef  out  of  the  main-topsail,  set 
the  reefed  mainsail,  and  foresail,  and  the  storm  mizzen. 
'  She  must  weather  that  light,  boys,'  said  the  old 
man,  coming  forward  to  give  us  a  pull  at  the  fore- 
topsail  sheets ;  '  she  must  weather  it,  if  we  give  her 
whole  topsails.' 

We  put  the  sail  on  her,  and  as  she  filled,  and 
gathered  headway  through  the  sea,  it  seemed  ;vs 
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though  every  stick  must  go  out  of  her,  so  heavily 
did  everything  appear  strained.  The  vessel  lay  fairly 
over  on  her  side,  and  the  gale  scarcely  allowed  her 
to  lift  her  head  at  all.  Her  motion  was  that  of  a 
continual  sending  plunge,  as  though  going  deeper 
and  deeper  all  the  time.  The  vast  billows  rolled 
under  her,  and  as  she  slid  down  into  the  trough 
of  the  seas,  it  seemed  sometimes  as  though  she 
would  never  stop. 

The  best  helmsman  was  sent  to  the  wheel,  and 
all  hands  remained  upon  deck  during  the  dogwatch, 
keeping  the  bearings  of  the  light,  and  endeavouring 
to  see  if  we  altered  its  place  any.  Our  progress, 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  heavy  sea,  was  but  slow, 
and  seemed  nearly  as  much  to  leeward  as  ahead. 
After  an  hour's  sailing,  the  light  was  a  little  farther 
aft,  perhaps  a  point,  but  it  was  also  much  nearer, 
showing  that  we  were  drifting  very  fast  down  upon  it. 

At  eight  bells,  we  turned  a  reef  out  of  the  fore- 
sail, and  out  of  the  fore-topsail ;  and  under  the  ad- 
ditional impetus  given  her  by  this  increase  of  sail, 
she  trembled  in  every  beam  and  timber,  and  in  the 
forecastle  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  poor 
hull,  as  she  was  tossed  from  sea  to  sea,  made  an 
unearthly  din,  which  rendered  sleeping,  and  even 
talking,  out  of  the  question.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  good  ship  knew  her  danger  and  feared  it. 

No  one  thought  of  turning  in.      The  excitement 
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was  too  great;  and  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the 
ship  was  thrown  about  so  violently,  as  to  make  lying 
down  in  a  bunk  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
We  who  had  the  watch  below,  laid  down  on  the 
chests  to  leeward,  and  talked  over  the  chances, 
occasionally  hearing  from  the  deck  how  matters 
were  going  on. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  light  was  still  two  points  before 
the  beam,  and  now  its  glare  seemed  fearfully  plain, 
almost  casting  a  shadow  upon  our  deck.  The  gale 
seemed  increasing  in  fury,  the  clouds  flew  wildly 
across  the  moon,  now  obscuring,  now  revealing  her 
disc;  and  the  storm-wind  shrieked  through  the 
strained  cordage,  while  ever  as  the  vessel  rose  upon 
a  billow,  the  light  looked  down  upon  us,  cold  and 
clear,  a  silent  monitor  of  the  danger  which  darkness 
hid  from  our  sight. 

Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  the  light,  which  looked 
as  though  almost  suspended  over  our  heads,  seeming 
occasionally  to  be  almost  within  reach,  as  a  passing 
cloud  reflected  its  glare,  was  still  forward  of  the  beam. 

Even  the  captain  and  mate  now  seemed  doubtful 
of  the  result;  and  we  of  the  forecastle  silently  went 
down  and  lashed  up  our  chests,  ready  to  go  ashore. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  various  ways  in  which 
our  position  affected  different  individuals  of  the  crew. 
Two  or  three,  before  lashing  up  their  chests,  took  out 
and  put  on  their  best  clothing,  looking  strangely  out 
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of  place,  in  their  white  shirts  and  gay  blue  jackets, 
amid  so  wild  a  scene.  One  old  tar  went  about  the 
forecastle,  picking  up  pots  and  pans  and  other 
articles,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  vio- 
lent motion  of  the  ship,  placing  everything  snugly 
in  the  lockers,  and  making  our  rough  home  tidy, 
perhaps  preparing  thus  for  the  long  Sabbath  which 
seemed  about  to  dawn,  thought  I.  Some  looked 
themselves  out  pieces  of  heavy  plank,  to  which  they 
might  lash  themselves,  to  encounter  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  breakers;  while  one  or  two  sat 
apart,  communing  with  themselves  or  with  God. 

Twelve  o'clock  came.  The  light  was  now  almost 
abeam,  but  we  seemed  to  be  drifting  upon  it  too 
fast  for  escape. 

'  Unless  the  wind  favours  us,  lads,  another  half 
hour  will  find  us  in  the  breakers,'  said  the  skipper, 
who  had  come  forward,  perhaps  to  take  a  last  look 
at  his  crew. 

'  Well,  sir,  we've  done  all  that  in  us  lay, — and  the 
rest  is  with  God,'  said  an 'old  tar,  resignedly.  'It's 
a  windy  night,  and  if  the  old  craft  once  gets  into  the 
breakers,  a  very  few  minutes  will  make  an  end  of 
all.' 

Now  the  wind  favours  us  a  little. 

«Luff!  luff  I  LUFF!  you  may!'  shouts  the  captain 
cheerily,  as  a  fresh  blast  strikes  us  from  abeam. 

'There,  she   points   her  head   to   windward — full 
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sails — keep  full — well,  there's  two  whole  points  gained, 
and  another  half  point  will  clear  us.' 

Hope  once  more  revived  in  our  bosoms.  The 
wind  was  evidently  hauling,  being  probably  influenced 
by  the  land,  which  could  not  have  been  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant. 

We  could  distinguish  the  dull,  deafening  roar  of  the 
surf,  as  it  broke  upon  the  crags  which  surround  the 
little  islet  upon  which  stands  the  lighthouse.  We 
could  already  feel  the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  sea 
toward  the  rocks.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  fatal 
ground-swell,  from  which,  if  we  once  got  in  it,  no 
power  on  earth  could  bring  us  out  again.  But 

'  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
That  looks  out  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.' 

The  wind  continued  hauling,  and  also  moderated 
fast,  as  we  drew  more  under  the  land,  until,  by  half- 
past  two,  we  were  steering  our  course  up  channel, 
with  whole  topsails  set.  The  sun  rose  next  morning 
bright  and  clear,  the  gale  of  the  preceding  night  had 
calmed  down  to  a  gentle  breeze,  the  sea  had  died 
away,  and  we  were  rolling  along  quietly  before  the 
wind,  with  the  c  Old  Head  of  Kinsale*  on  our  larboard 
bow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  came  to  anchor 
in  the  Mersey,  the  river  upon  which  Liverpool  lies. 
The  tide  runs  very  rapidly  here,  and  it  became  neces- 
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s>ary  to  steer  our  vessel,  even  as  she  was  lying  at 
anchor,  to  keep  her  from  sheering  about,  and  breaking 
her  ground.  And  I  could  truly  say  that  the  very 
worst  turn  at  the  wheel  I  had,  the  whole  of  that 
voyage,  was  while  the  old  craft  was  safely  moored  in 
the  Mersey. 

The  next  morning  at  high  tide  we  hauled  into  the 
docks.  These  docks,  which  are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  boast  of  Liverpool,  are  enormous 
basins,  capable,  some  of  them,  of  holding  several 
hundred  vessels,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  human  skill  and 
enterprise  over  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature, 
these  massive  works  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Without  them,  Liverpool  would  be  a  third-rate  ship- 
ping port ;  with  them,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  the  world. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  a  gang  of  stevedores  came 
on  board  to  unload  the  cotton.  To  show  how  tightly 
it  had  been  screwed  in  at  Mobile  Bay,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  it  took  fifteen  men  and  two 
tackles  an  entire  hour  to  break  out  six  bales  in  the 
tier  next  the  main  hatchway. 

While  the  cotton  was  going  out,  we,  the  crew,  were 
engaged  in  painting  the  vessel  outside,  and  refitting 
sundry  portions  of  her  rigging,  which  required  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  impressions  Liverpool  may 
make  upon  the  landsman  traveller.  A  sailor,  in 
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describing  it,  would  most  probably  say  that  the  places 
most  worthy  of  a  visit,  or  the  lions,  are  the  Docks, 
Nelson's  Monument,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
New  Sailor's  Home ;  that  its  chief  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  the  singing-houses,  the  donkey  races,  and 
the  theatres ;  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
is  about  equally  divided  into  three  classes, — police- 
men, tailors,  and  fishwomen. 

This  is,  of  course,  what  might  be  styled  rather  a 
saltwater  view  of  England's  great  commercial  em- 
porium ;  yet,  what  but  a  one-sided  view  does  the 
common  sailor  get  of  any  strange  place  he  may  visit  ? 
He  has  no  opportunity  for  seeing  anything  more  than 
just  that  portion  of  the  0?*/side  which  happens  to  be 
turned  toward  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MERICAN  vessels  generally  carry  away 
from  Liverpool,  as  return  cargo,  iron  rails, 
manufactured  cotton,  crockery,  soda,  etc., 
and  passengers.  This  was  our  cargo. 
No  sooner  was  our  cotton  and  ballast  out,  than  we 
began  to  take  in  our  return  cargo  of  railroad  iron 
and  crates  of  crockery-ware.  With  this,  and  a  great 
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number  of  water-casks,  to  supply  the  passengers  with 
drinking  water,  the  lower  hold  was  rilled.  The 
between  decks,  or  steerage,  was  then  fitted  up  with 
two  rows  of  hastily  constructed  berths,  and  we  were 
ready  to  take  our  departure. 

We  were  to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers, 
who  came  on  board  the  morning  on  which  we  went 
out  of  dock.  They  were  all  Irish,  and  a  tolerably 
rough-looking  set,  but  withal  having  about  them  that 
thorough-going  Irish  characteristic  of  being  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  there  was  work  going  on. 

We  lay  overnight  in  the  river,  as  the  wind  was  dead 
a-head  to  go  out.  Next  morning,  when  we  were 
about  to  weigh  anchor,  the  windlass  was  manned  for 
us  by  a  party  of  passengers,  who  made  but  one  de- 
mand, viz.  to  sing  for  them  some  sailor  songs.  Ac- 
cordingly our  chaunty-man  was  called  for. 

Said  he,  'Now,  just  wait;  I'll  set  all  the  men  and 
women  crying  before  you  know  it.' 

He  struck  up  to  rather  a  slow  and  plaintive  tune  an 
old  capstan  song,  which  begins  as  follows : 

4  We're  going  away  from  friends  and  home, 
Chorus — Oh,  sailors,  where  are  you  bound  to  ? 

We're  going  away  to  hunt  for  gold, 
Chorus — Across  the  briny  ocean. 

Father  and  mother  say  good-bye, 
Chorus — Sailors,  where  are  you  bound  to? 

Oh,  sisters,  brothers,  don't  you  cry, 
Chorus— Across  the  briny  ocean.' 
D 
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They  had  come  up  on  deck  laughing  and  talking ; 
but  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  plaintive  old  song  had 
not  been  sung,  when  all  the  women  had  their  aprons 
to  their  eyes,  and  the  men  were  not  long  in  following 
suit — the  fellows  who  had  manned  the  windlass  drop- 
ping the  handspikes  and  sobbing  like  children.  It  was 
rather  cruel  sport,  I  thought,  yet  I  would  scarcely 
have  believed  that  they  would  have  been  so  easily 
affected. 

We  had  to  pay  for  our  fun  by  heaving  the  anchor  up 
ourselves,  and  were  glad  to  start  up  a  more  cheerful 
tune,  to  win  Paddy  back  to  his  usual  bright  spirits. 

For  the  first  week  out,  it  being  late  in  the  year, 
we  experienced  rough  weather,  and  our  passengers 
suffered  dreadfully  with  sea-sickness.  Living  in  a 
crowded  and  miserably  dirty  hole,  the  stench  arising 
from  which  was  enough  to  make  any  one  sick,  half 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  what  they  supposed  to 
be  the  imminently  dangerous  situation  of  the  vessel, 
it  was  a  wonder  that  many  of  them  did  not  die. 

For  eight  or  ten  days  they  showed  themselves  but 
little  on  deck,  but  lay  in  their  berths  day  and  night, 
muttering  prayers  for  a  safe  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  But  little  cooking  was  done  by 
them,  and  their  meagre  allowance  was  mostly  wasted  or 
thrown  away.  And  upon  a  return  of  fine  weather,  men 
who,  when  we  left  port,  were  stout  and  hearty,  came 
up,  looking  as  though  just  arisen  from  a  long  sick-bed. 
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Once  cured  of  their  sickness,  they  grew  ravenously 
hungry,  and  besieged  their  scantily-furnished  cooking- 
range  night  and  day,  to  get  a  chance  to  make  them- 
selves a  warm  mess.  Poor  souls  !  many  of  them  lived 
on  hard  bread  and  raw  meat  the  greater  part  of  the 
passage,  and  paid  dearly  enough,  in  the  misery  they 
suffered,  for  the  riches  which  they  all  expected  to  gain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  greater  portion  of  them  entertained  the  wildest 
conceptions  of  the  country  they  were  about  to  make 
their  home.  Few  of  them  had  any  definite  ideas  of 
the  relative  situations  of  different  States.  Some 
thought  the  United  States  to  be  the  name  of  a  very 
large  city  in  Ameriky,  and  asked  if  it  was  as  large  as 
Liverpool  or  London!  Others  had  come  on  board 
firmly  convinced  that  our  passage  could  not  possibly 
last  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  Several  asked  if, 
of  a  truth,  there  was  in  Ameriky  a  Gold  Street ;  and, 
judging  from  the  ignorance  they  displayed,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  told  of  a 
newly-arrived  Irishman,  who,  going  up  the  wharf,  saw 
a  silver  dollar  lying  in  his  path,  but  spurning  it  con- 
temptuously with  his  foot,  refused  to  pick  it  up,  saying, 
4  I'll  wait  till  I  get  to  Gold  Street,  and  pick  up  none 
but  the  yellowboys ! ' 

The  accommodations  for  deck  passengers,  even  on 
the  best  packet  ships,  are  of  the  poorest  kind.  There 
».re  no  rooms  or  divisions,  the  entire  steerage  being  in 
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one  large  apartment  There  can,  therefore,  be  r,o 
privacy  at  all.  The  bunks  or  berths  are  made  very 
large,  and  from  six  to  ten  persons  sleep  in  each. 

As  accommodations  for  cooking  purposes  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  we  had  two  ranges,  capable 
each  of  holding  not  over  four  small  kettles.  Many, 
therefore,  never  had  a  mouthful  of  warm  victuals  from 
day  to  day.  All  other  accommodations  are  on  the 
same  scale. 

Low  as  is  the  passage  price,  many  find  it  beyond 
their  means,  and  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  Liverpool  for 
the  United  States  that  has  not  on  board  some  stow- 
aways. Careful  search  is  always  made  when  about  to 
sail,  but  there  are  many  hiding-places  where  they 
cannot  be  readily  found.  With  us,  one  man,  who  had 
only  means  sufficient  to  pay  his  own  passage,  but  had 
his  wife  to  take  along,  actually  put  her  into  a  large 
chest,  in  which  she  was  brought  on  board,  remaining 
in  this  concealment  till  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea. 

Then  the  implicit  confidence  with  which  these 
people  venture  upon  a  strange  land,  without  means 
or  friends,  always  seemed  to  me  a  matter  for  surprise. 
There  were  some  among  our  passengers  that  had  not 
actually  enough  cash  to  support  them  the  first  week 
after  their  landing.  I  overlooked  one  day  five  men, 
two  of  whom  were  married,  counting  over  their  means, 
and  among  the  entire  party  they  could  muster  but 
twenty-six  shillings.  But  enough  of  passengers. 
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We  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  tedious  passage 
of  fifty-four  days.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
we  found  the  weather  bitter  cold,  coming  up  the 
Delaware.  This  was  the  first  time  for  more  than 
three  years  that  I  had  seen  snow,  or  felt  cold  like  this, 
and  I  speedily  determined  that  an  Indiaman  would 
be  my  ship,  could  one  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  we 
left  her.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  came 
out  in  her  from  Boston,  and  found  myself  now  feeling 
quite  sorrowful  at  leaving  the  old  craft,  in  which  I 
had  spent  nine  months,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasantly. 
Vet,  thus  goes  the  sailor's  life.  He  cannot  even 
centre  his  affections  upon  a  vessel.  A  vagabond 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  is  continually  breaking 
off  all  ties  which  threaten  to  bind  him  down  to  steadier 
habits. 

So,  even  while  I  experienced  most  strongly  the 
feeling  of  reluctance  at  leaving  the  good  old  craft 
which  had  been  so  long  my  home,  and  the  officers, 
whom  long  acquaintance,  and  brotherhood  in  many 
trials  and  dangers,  had  given  a  strong  hold  on  my 
regards,  the  pressing  offer  which  I  received  to  '  stay, 
and  go  another  voyage,'  was  unhesitatingly  refused 
by  me.  To  accept  it  would  not  be  seamanlike,  I 
thought. 

We,  the  crew,  having  been  now  some  six  months 
together,  felt  unwilling  to  part  just  here,  and  had 
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agreed  therefore  to  take  the  same  boarding-house. 
For  a  few  days  we  enjoyed  a  degree  of  comfort  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers.  Then  came  the 
search  for  ships,  the  pressing  need,  accompanied  by  a 
dread  of  the  sufferings  which  are  the  inevitable  por- 
tion of  poor  Jack,  when  he  gets  caught  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  in  winter. 

Now  not  a  few  wished  that  they  could  stay  ashore, 
to  escape  the  frozen  fingers  and  toes,  the  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  keen  north-westers,  which  chill  the  very 
marrow  in  one's  bones  on  a  winter  passage,  that  most 
terrible  ordeal  the  sailor  passes  through.  But  there  is 
no  escape.  Ship  you  must,  for  they  are  already  begin- 
ning to  sing : — 

4  So  get  up,  Jack,  let  John  sit  down, 
For  you  know  you're  outward  bound.' 

Coming  in  one  day  to  dinner,  I  found  that  a  ship- 
mate of  mine  had  engaged  in  a  little  brigantine,  bound 
to  London. 

*  Come,  boys,'  said  he, '  she  wants  two  more  hands  ; 
go  down  and  take  a  look  at  her,  and  then  sign  the 
articles.' 

*  I  wouldn't  go  into  the  British  Channel,  in  winter, 
for  all  the  gold  in  California,'  said  an  old  tar  at  the 
h  ead  of  the  table. 

'  She's  a  little  craft,  and  you'll  not  have  to  keep  the 
blue  pigeon  going.' 
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'  Don't  you  believe  it ;  you'll  cast  the  lead  every 
bit  of  the  way  from  the  Downs  to  Gravesend,  and 
perhaps  clear  to  London.' 

'Well,  who  cares?  it's  all  in  a  voyage;  and  at  any 
rate  she's  a  snug  little  craft,  and  her  crew  will  be  able 
to  handle  her  like  a  top.' 

Now,  I  had  often  heard  of  the  sufferings  incidental 
to  a  winter  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  knew  the 
British  Channel  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying  and  un- 
comfortable spots  for  winter  navigation  that  is  to  be 
found  within  the  temperate  zone.  There  was,  there- 
fore, adventure  in  the  voyage,  some  new  experiences 
to  make ;  and  as  to  sufferings,  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection,  that  if  my  shipmates  could  stand  them, 
I  could  do  as  well.  I  therefore  determined  within 
my  own  mind,  if  the  vessel  looked  likely  or  comfort- 
able, at  once  to  ship  in  her. 

Going  down  to  the  wharf,  I  found  her  to  be  a 
diminutive  brigantine,  of  not  above  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  burthen,  a  strange-looking  vessel  wherein  to 
hazard  a  winter  voyage  to  Europe.  She  was  to  carry 
four  hands  before  the  mast,  the  captain,  mate,  and 
cook — seven,  all  told.  The  mate  was  shovelling  snow 
off  the  decks  as  I  went  on  board.  Said  I  to  him, 
'  Do  you  think,  sir,  she'll  ever  get  to  London  ?' 

'  I  am  going  there  in  her,  my  lad,'  was  the  laconic 
answer;  and  saying  to  my  shipmate  that  I  would  also, 
I  went  to  the  shipping-office  and  signed  the  articles 
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of  the  brigantine  Balize,  '  bound  from  Philadelphia  to 
London,  and  such  port  or  ports  up  the  Mediterranean 
as  the  captain  may  determine  on,  and  back  to  a  port 
of  discharge  in  the  United  States.' 


CHAPTER    VIL 

HEN  I  announced  to  my  shipmates  that  I 
was  going  in  the  little  brigantine,  they 
looked  at  me  with  dismay.  It  then  for 
the  first  time  leaked  out  that  the  general 
impression  among  them  was,  that  she  never  would 
reach  London ;  that  being  so  small  and  old,  as  well 
as  deeply  laden,  she  was  likely  to  founder  in  the 
tremendous  gales  which  sweep  the  Atlantic  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

This  was  not  pleasant  news  for  me ;  but  like  much 
ill  tidings,  it  came  too  late.     I  had  signed  the  articles, 
and  a  seaman's  pride  would  have  forbidden  me  to 
back  out  from  the  danger  now,  even  though  she  were 
sure  to  go  down.     I  took  occasion,  however,  on  my 
next  visit  to  the  brig,  to  mention  to  her  imperturbable 
mate  what  was  said  of  the  vessel. 
Said  he,  'Are  you  married?' 
4  No,  sir.' 
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*  Well,  I  have  a  wife  and  three  little  ones  down  on 
the  Cape,  and  /am  going  to  London  in  the  Balize? 

There  was  no  answering  a  clincher  like  that,  and  I 
was  content  to  take  what  comfort  I  could  out  of  the 
reflection  that  my  loss  would  be  my  loss  alone. 

The  second  of  January  was  appointed  for  our  sailing 
day.  It  was  an  intensely  cold  morning  when  I  put 
my  chest  and  hammock  into  a  waggon  to  be  taken 
to  the  ship,  and  taking  a  last  lingering  look  at  the 
cosy  fire,  walked  down  to  the  wharf,  accompanied  by 
several  old  shipmates,  whom  regard  prompted  to  see 
me  off.  It  was  my  first  voyage  as  seaman.  I  had 
shipped  the  previous  voyage  as  boy,  but  had  been 
allowed  seaman's  wages  by  the  captain  for  part  of 
the  time,  and,  what  gratified  me  far  more  than  the 
additional  salary,  had  received  from  the  mate,  on 
leaving,  a  hearty  written  recommendation  as  able  sea- 
man. As  we  walked  down,  I  received  some  good 
advice  from  one  of  my  old  shipmates,  concluding 
with — 

*  Now,  Charley,  this  is  your  first  voyage  as  seaman, 
and  you  must  not  let  any  one  go  before  you.    Wher- 
ever there's  duty,  there's  likely  to  be  danger,  boy ;  and 
wherever  there's  danger,  there  do  you  be  first.' 

A  tight  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty  '  God  bless 
you,  and  keep  you,  boy,'  from  my  shipmates,  and  1 
leaped  on  board  the  vessel ;  she  was  cast  off,  and  we 
slowly  wound  down  the  river,  before  a  light  breeze. 
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I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  it  so  terribly 
cold  as  it  was  that  morning.  The  river  was  rapidly 
freezing  over,  and  we  drifted  down  with  the  tide 
through  cakes  of  ice  every  moment  getting  harder 
and  more  impenetrable.  When  a  few  miles  below 
the  city,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  as  the  little  craft 
danced  over  the  waves,  every  pitch  increased  the  mass 
of  ice  that  was  gathering  about  her  head.  The  spray, 
which  flew  freely  in  over  the  bows,  froze  hard  before 
it  reached  the  deck ;  and  we  who  were  securing  the 
anchors  for  sea,  were  soon  encased  in  ice,  yet  without 
being  wet  through,  as  we  should  have  been  had  it 
been  less  cold. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any  part  of  the 
body  even  moderately  warm,  and  feet  and  hands  were 
shortly  quite  numb  and  devoid  of  sensation.  It  is 
always  colder  on  fresh  water  than  on  salt ;  and  as  we 
neared  the  bay,  and  got  into  the  sea  tide,  there  was 
a  slight,  although  quite  perceptible,  change  in  the 
temperature. 

As  we  approached  the  ocean,  the  breeze  freshened 
to  a  gale,  and  we  took  occasion,  on  running  in  behind 
the  breakwater,  to  land  the  pilot 

The  pilot  landed  (oh,  how  I  envied  him !),  the  sails 
reefed  and  hoisted,  and  everything  double  secured 
about  decks,  we  wore  round  and  stood  out  past  Cape 
Henlopen.  As  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  break- 
water, which  had  protected  us,  a  huge  wave  struck  the 
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vessel,  and  came  crashing  over  the  bows,  deluging  the 
deck,  and  sweeping  all  before  it,  until  it  found  its  way 
out  at  the  stern. 

With  that  wave  went  the  last  vestige  of  dryness,  the 
only  kind  of  comfort  there  is  on  board  ship  in  cold 
weather,  for  the  entire  passage.  From  that  time,  for 
thirty  days  and  nights,  not  one  of  the  crew  had  on  a 
dry  stitch  of  clothing. 

I  had  heard  before  of  bathing-tubs,  had  been  told 
of  making  an  entire  passage  under  water,  but  looked 
upon  such  yarns  as  rather  tough — somewhat  highly 
coloured.  But  the  experience  of  this  passage  left  me 
no  longer  room  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  vessel 
making  her  way  through  and  under  the  water.  From 
the  time  the  first  wave  struck  till  we  entered  the 
English  Channel,  a  continual  succession  of  seas  swept 
our  decks,  one  following  upon  the  top  of  the  other, 
until  we  have  actually  seen  waves  come  on  board  in 
a  solid  body  over  ten  feet  high,  sweep  across  the 
deck  like  a  vast  sea-green  avalanche,  and  roll  out 
over  the  bow. 

It  was  just  at  one  o'clock  of  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Philadelphia,  that  we  took  this  launch  into 
the  stormy  Atlantic.  Judging  that  we  should  experi- 
ence some  rough  weather,  everything  about  decks, 
such  as  boat,  water-casks,  and  galley,  had  been  doubly 
and  even  trebly  fastened.  We  had  even  lashed  the 
chain  cable,  a  portion  of  which  was  stowed  upon  deck. 
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But  what  can  stand  before  the  fury  of  such  a  blast 
as  that  before  which  we  were  driving— what  resist  the 
impetuous  force  of  the  mountains  of  water  which 
rolled,  and  tumbled,  and  broke  over  our  decks  con- 
tinually ? 

On  the  very  first  night  out,  in  the  mid-watch,  while 
I  was  at  the  helm,  a  sea  crashed  on  deck,  just  forward 
of  the  main  rigging,  and  falling  upon  the  large  boat 
which  lay,  bottom  up,  upon  the  main  hatchway,  crushed 
her  as  completely  as  though  men  with  axes  had  stove 
her  to  pieces. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  felt  it,  can  imagine 
the  searching  power  of  the  wind  in  a  gale  like  this. 
It  no  longer  gives  way,  but  carries  all  before  it  with 
resistless  sway.  It  becomes  something  tangible,  a 
force  which  you  feel,  as  though  a  heavy  body  struck 
you.  It  is  even  impossible  to  draw  a  breath  when 
looking  to  windward ;  and  to  make  progress  against  it 
along  decks,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  oneself  along  by 
the  bulwark,  or  life  lines. 

Of  course,  the  forecastle  and  cabin  hatchways  were 
kept  closed,  as  the  least  carelessness  in  that  particular 
might  have  filled  these  places  with  a  sea,  drowning 
the  inmates  in  their  berths.  When  the  watch  came 
on  deck  they  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  compara- 
tively smooth  interval,  and  then  darting  quickly  out 
of  the  little  scuttle,  shut  and  bolt  it  down.  Before 
they  got  aft,  a  sea  would  overwhelm  them,  out  ol 
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which  they  would  emerge,  gasping  for  breath,  half 
drowned,  and  dripping.  Not  unfrequently  we  were 
obliged  to  make  ourselves  fast  to  ropes  stretched 
along  from  aft  to  the  forecastle,  and  let  those  abaft 
pull  us  along  through  the  water. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  system  drying  the  salt  water 
on  us,  encased  our  bodies  in  a  crust  of  salt,  which 
rubbed  and  chafed,  and  ate  into  the  tender  skin, 
making  us  all  over  sores.  The  waves  continually 
dashing  into  our  faces,  half  blinded  us ;  and  the  salt 
drying  on  around  the  eyelids,  made  painful  swellings 
about  those  susceptible  parts. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  already  sufficiently  great, 
on  the  second  night  out,  our  vessel  sprung  a  leak ;  and 
from  that  time  till  we  anchored  in  the  Downs,  we 
never  left  the  pumps.  The  brig  steered  badly,  and 
steering  a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  is  at  best 
a  most  disagreeable  labour,  since  the  lives  of  all  on 
board,  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  helmsman. 
A  turn  of  the  helm  the  wrong  way,  or  the  neglect  to 
meet  her  quickly  as  some  vast  wave  swings  the  little 
craft  half  round  and  she  broaches  to  the  wind,  and  to 
broach  to  in  such  a  gale  at  sea,  is  certain  destruction. 

Almost  every  minute  a  wave  bounces  over  the  rail, 
and  dashes  the  poor  helmsman  forcibly  against  the 
wheel,  to  which  he  clings  for  dear  life,  until  the  green 
mass  of  water  passes  and  leaves  him  half  drowned 
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to  twist  at  the  stubborn  helm,  and  keep  the  vessel  in 
her  course.  So  severe  was  the  toil  of  steering,  that  I 
have  many  a  time  stood,  on  the  cold  January  nights, 
in  my  shirt  sleeves,  dripping  with  the  sea-water,  and 
yet  with  the  perspiration  breaking  out  on  my  face  and 
arms,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  my  body  in  a  glow  of 
heat 

Our  hands,  with  the  continual  grasping  of  wheel,  or 
pump-break,  or  rope,  and  the  constant  wetness,  were 
raw  inside  and  out,  and  left  their  marks  in  blood  on 
everything  they  touched.  Then,  when  the  two  hours' 
spell  at  the  wheel  was  over,  the  worn-out  helmsman 
must  go  to  the  pump,  where,  lashing  himself  to  the 
mainmast  to  keep  from  being  borne  overboard  by  the 
seas,  he  pumps  another  weary  two  hours,  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  captain  or  mate. 

But  it  was  in  our  feet  we  suffered  most  Arms  and 
body,  though  sore  and  suffering,  received  a  sufficiency 
of  violent  exercise  to  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of 
the  blood,  while  our  feet  were  moved  but  little,  and 
after  being  for  four  hours  immersed  in  the  ice-cold 
water,  were  entirely  devoid  of  sensation,  rnere^  appen- 
dages, without  the  power  of  motion,  and  feeling  as 
though  tightly  cased  in  ice. 

Many  times  have  I,  on  going  below,  seen  my  soli- 
tary watch-mate  (for  there  were  only  two  in  each 
watch)  pulling  off  his  boots  in  full  confidence  that 
he  would  find  his  feet  enveloped  in  ice.  And  often 
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was  I  myself  certain  that  this  time  my  poor  feet  must 
be  solidly  frozen. 

This  was  our  life  on  deck.  Below  it  was  but  little 
better,  although  we  were  glad  enough  to  get  to  a 
shelter  from  the  sharp  winds,  which  was  the  only  way 
in  which  the  forecastle  was  of  any  benefit  to  us.  Not- 
withstanding our  most  ingenious  devices  to  keep  out 
the  water,  in  order  that  we  might  have  at  least  one 
little  dry  spot  left,  it  poured  in  at  every  seam  of  the 
upper  deck.  On  the  floor  the  water  stood  (or  rather 
rolled,  for  nothing  stood)  at  least  six  inches  deep 
continually.  Our  bunks  were  half  afloat,  blankets 
were  wrung  out  every  watch,  and  mattresses  were 
mere  mouldy  masses  of  wet  and  rotting  straw. 

Sitting  in  a  little  shower-bath  upon  our  chests,  we 
would  first  pull  off  very  carefully,  and  gingerly,  the 
boots  and  stockings  from  our  frozen  feet.  The  opera- 
tion of  gradually  stripping  off  the  stockings  used  to 
seem  to  me  like  peeling  off  the  skin,  so  tender  were 
the  benumbed  limbs.  Stockings,  wrung  out,  were 
hung  upon  a  nail  in  readiness  to  be  resumed  at  the 
end  of  the  four  hours.  Trowsers  and  shirts  were  now 
submitted  to  a  similar  process  of  wringing  out  and 
hanging  up,  and  then  each  turned  naked  into  his 
berth,  to  get  warm,  and  doze  off  to  sleep. 

But  the  getting  a  little  warm  was  a  torture.  As  the 
blood  returned  to  the  feelingless  feet,  it  would  seem 
as  though  small  veins  or  streams  of  hot  lead  were 
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being  poured  over  various  portions  of  the  limbs. 
Amid  groans  of  pain,  the  sufferer  puts  his  hands  down 
to  ascertain  whether  the  returning  circulation  has  not 
burst  open  his  foot,  so  acute  are  the  sensations  conse- 
quent upon  a  renewal  of  feeling. 

After  a  succession  of  attempts  to  make  all  snug, 
the  exhausted  body  at  last  sinks  into  a  slumber,  from 
which  it  is  awakened  at  the  expiration  of  the  watch, 
and  called  to  turn  out  of  the  now  warm,  and  at  last 
comfortable,  steaming  bed-place,  and  relieve  his  ship- 
mates at  steering  and  pumping. 

On  getting  up,  we  would  be  steaming  literally,  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  turning  the  moisture  of  the 
bedding  into  vapour.  The  cold,  wet  clothing  pulled 
off  and  wrung  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  watch 
was  now  resumed,  the  wet  stockings  were  once  more 
put  inside  of  the  wetter  boots,  the  sou'-wester  securely 
fastened  under  the  chin,  and,  shivering  and  miserable, 
we  crawled  up  the  ladder  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
moment  when  to  issue  on  deck  and  run  aft. 

To  add  still  to  our  troubles,  when  it  blew  the  hardest 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  vessel  free  by 
means  of  constant  pumping ;  and  I  yet  recall  the  sink- 
ing of  despair  with  which,  on  some  of  the  very  worst 
days  and  nights  of  the  trip,  we  were  wakened  up  long 
before  the  expiration  of  our  watch  below,  to  aid  in 
pumping,  and  try  to  keep  the  water  under.  For  three 
long  days  and  nights,  at  one  time,  she  was  gradually 
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sinking  under  us,  our  most  strenuous  efforts  at  the 
pumps  notwithstanding. 

On  sounding  the  pump-well,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
watch,  we  would  find  that,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the 
water  had  gained  upon  us  several  inches.  We  fought 
it  inch  by  inch,  hoping  for  more  moderate  weather, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  save  us.  Yet  our 
labour  was  performed  not  with  the  energy  of  persons 
working  for  something  they  would  like  to  save ;  it 
was  more  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  vessel  and  her 
owners.  For  so  much  had  we  suffered  with  wet  and 
cold,  that  we  had  begun  to  look  upon  our  now  pro- 
bable fate  as,  at  any  rate,  a  relief  from  misery  too 
great  to  be  borne  much  longer.  Any  change  was 
welcome. 

Strange  feelings  came  over  one  in  such  times.  In 
our  dozing,  down  below  (for  to  sleep  had  become  im- 
possible, and  one  simply  dozed  off  into  a  state  of 
semi-unconsciousness),  we  used  to  dream  of  home, 
and  of  the  old  times  long  past,  when  we  were  children 
there.  Retiring  to  our  wet  berths,  unknowing  whether 
we  should  ever  rise  from  them  again,  we  would  return 
to  full  consciousness  at  the  calling  of  the  watch,  half 
surprised,  half  sorry  that  the  final  catastrophe  was  not 
yet  come — that  another  four  hours  of  the  battle  must 
be  waged  before  we  finally  succumbed. 

We  began  to  think  it  would  be  as  well,  and  much 
more  comfortable,  to  remain  in  our  berths  and  await 
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the  sure  fate.  It  would  but  hasten  it  a  little.  But 
duty  forbade.  And  there  is,  after  all,  a  faint  lingering 
spark  of  hope,  which  seems  never  to  leave  man,  or  at 
any  rate  the  sailor,  until  he  is  totally  overwhelmed  ; 
and  this,  too,  urged  us  to  the  pumps. 

Yet  we  grew  careless  of  the  event.  Day  by  day  we 
went  to  our  berths,  not  knowing  but  we  were  closing 
our  eyes  for  the  last  time — sleeping  to  wake  no  more. 
Watch  after  watch  we  went  on  deck,  expecting  each 
four  hours  to  be  the  last,  until,  ere  long,  we  had 
grown  used  to  the  feeling,  and  suffered  silently  on, 
thinking  as  little  as  might  be  of  that  to  which  all  had 
now  resigned  themselves. 

Cooking,  for  a  great  part  of  the  passage,  was  out  of 
the  question.  A  pot  of  hot  coffee  was  a  luxury  not 
attainable  every  day ;  and  as  for  preparing  anything 
else,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  it  So  the  cook  took  his 
turn  at  the  pumps  with  the  rest,  and  nursed  his  cold 
toes  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  water  stood  three  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and 
was  still  slowly  gaining  on  us,  when  at  last  the  weather 
moderated  a  little,  and  the  wind  gradually  dying  down, 
gave  us  nearly  an  entire  day  (a  Sabbath)  of  calm.  But 
although  the  gale  had  gone  down,  the  sea  was  rolling 
mountains  high,  and  with  the  exception  of  being  able, 
by  pumping  hard  all  day,  to  free  the  vessel  of  water, 
we  were  but  little  better  off  than  before. 

4  We  shall  pay  for  «*t  before  forty-eight  hours,'  said 
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the  mate,  as  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
favourable  change. 

And,  sure  enough,  before  the  night  was  over,  we 
had  seen  the  wildest  weather  of  all  the  passage. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  an  intensely  black 
cloud  began  to  rise  in  the  west,  slowly  spreading  until 
it  covered  all  the  western  horizon,  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  pall  of  inky  darkness.  It  did  not  move — there 
seemed  no  life  in  it.  But  it  grew  almost  imperceptibly 
larger,  until,  at  sunset,  the  entire  firmament  was  one 
impenetrable  black  mass,  and  the  darkness  seemed 
fairly  tangible. 

In  the  pitchy  darkness  we  could  not  see  a  rope, 
or  distinguish  each  other,  although  touching.  The 
captain  had  brought  a  large  lantern  on  deck,  and  was 
standing  on  the  chain  cable,  near  the  helmsman,  when 
there  was  a  low  sigh  of  wind  over  the  water. 

'  Starboard,'  says  the  captain,  '  and  try  to  get  her 
before  it.' 

Now  a  louder  blast,  succeeded  by  one  yet  fiercer, 
and  then  with  an  intensely  brilliant  flash  of  lightning, 
and  a  burst  of  thunder  as  though  the  heavens  were 
rent  in  twain,  the  gale  was  upon  us. 

'  Clew  down  your  fore-topsail,  let  go  the  halyards,' 
shouted  the  captain. 

But,  too  late.  The  bellying  sail  would  not  come 
down,  and  the  brig  fairly  stood  upon  end  for  a  moment 
is  the  whole  impetus  of  the  gale  struck  her;  then 
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burying  her  bows,  clear  to  the  foremast,  in  an  immense 
sea,  she  forged  ahead,  staggering  like  an  animal  that 
has  been  struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  head.  The 
wind  shrieked  wildly  as  it  rushed  by  us,  the  hail  drove 
down  upon  us  in  torrents,  leaving  its  marks  wherevei 
it  struck  upon  our  persons. 

The  captain  called  to  all  to  come  aft.  Suddenly 
we  noticed  upon  the  masthead,  and  at  each  yard-arm, 
small  blue  flames,  dancing  like  evil  spirits  hither  and 
thither  upon  the  wind.  It  was  the  '  corposant,'  so 
called  by  seamen,  often  the  precursor,  sometimes  the 
accompaniment  of  a  violent  storm, — an  electrical 
appearance,  generally  attaching  itself  to  the  irons  on 
the  extremities  of  the  masts  and  yards,  the  pale  and 
ghastly  light  darting  about  fitfully  as  the  breeze 
catches  it 

There  is  a  superstitious  belief  among  seamen,  that 
he  upon  whom  a  corposant  has  shone  will  die  before 
the  expiration  of  the  voyage. 

A  still  stranger  phenomenon  drew  our  attention 
from  the  appearances  upon  the  yards.  Our  brig  had 
double  mainstays,  two  large  ropes  running  from  the 
mainmast-head  to  the  deck  at  the  foot  of  the  fore- 
mast Down  between  these  stays,  which  were  some 
six  inches  apart,  now  rolled  what  appeared  to  us  a 
ball  of  liquid  fire,  somewhat  resembling  a  red-hot 
sixty-eight  pound  shot.  When  yet  some  ten  feet  from 
the  deck,  the  chain  cable  stretched  along  under  the 
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stay  seemed  to  attract  it ;  it  fell  upon  it,  and  with  a 
sharp,  hissing  noise,  flew  into  hundreds  of  pieces,  the 
greater  portion  running  aft  along  the  line  of  chain. 

The  captain,  who  was  standing  with  one  foot  upon 
this  cable,  was  struck  by  the  electric  current  and 
transfixed,  immovable  for  a  few  minutes.  Every  pane 
of  glass  in  the  large  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
broken.  The  man  at  the  wheel  was  rendered  entirely 
helpless  for  some  time,  having  to  be  carried  from  his 
post  Whether,  as  some  of  the  crew  asserted,  this 
appearance  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
or  not,  I  would  not  dare  to  say,  for  so  much  was  I  taken 
up  with  the  meteoric  fire-ball,  that  had  the  heavens 
burst  with  thunder,  I  should  not  have  known  it. 

The  violent  hail,  which  lasted  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  had  the  effect  of  beating  down  the  sea,  so 
that  even  at  the  height  of  the  squall,  we  were  sailing 
through  comparatively  smooth  water. 

The  first  blast  over,  and  our  old  gale  returned,  with 
the  same  rolling,  the  same  continual  shipping  of  seas, 
the  same  tiresome  labour  at  the  pumps.  We  still  ran 
before  it,  although  we  overtook  large  ships  hove-to. 
Our  captain  would  not  heave-to,  partly  as  he  was 
actually  afraid  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height  to  bring 
so  small  a  vessel  to  the  wind,  and  partly  because  he 
was  anxious  to  get  across. 

Yet  ten  days  of  pumping  and  steering,  similar  to 
what  I  have  described,  and  then  the  numerous  vessels 
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coining  in  view,  as  well  as  the  dense  fogs,  proclaimed 
the  vicinity  of  land.  As  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
British  Channel,  the  gale  decreased,  but  the  weather 
was  much  more  uncomfortable,  on  account  of  its 
dampness ;  and  as  we  kept  watch  at  night  in  our  salt- 
water soaked  clothing,  I  felt  sometimes  as  though  the 
marrow  was  congealing  in  my  bones.  With  a  fair 
breeze  on  the  next  day  after  entering  the  Channel,  we 
got  up  to  Beachy  Head,  where  we  lay  becalmed  for 
an  afternoon,  anxiously  peering  through  the  fog  for 
a  pilot-boat.  While  lying  here,  a  steamer  passed  us 
on  her  way  up.  It  seemed  hard  to  us  as  she  paddled 
past,  to  think  she  would  be  in  London  probably  that 
night,  while  we  might,  should  we  take  a  head-wind, 
beat  about  there  for  a  week,  and  after  all  go  ashore 
on  some  of  the  English  cliffs.  I  never  before  so  much 
wished  myself  out  of  any  scrape,  and  determined,  as 
indeed  did  all  the  crew,  if  we  once  got  the  crazy 
old  brig  safely  to  London,  incontinently  to  leave  her 
there. 

That  night  we  got  a  little  further  ahead,  and  in  the 
mid-watch  fortunately  got  a  Dungeness,  or  deep-sea 
pilot,  as  these  are  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
river  men,  who  are  known  as  mud-pilots.  This  was 
an  immense  relief  to  us,  as  our  captain,  who  had  never 
before  made  the  voyage,  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  Channel,  and  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  been 
chasing  every  vessel  that  hove  in  sight,  to  find  out 
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our  whereabouts,  the  constant  fogs  preventing  him 
from  getting  an  observation. 

We  ran  into  the  Downs,  and  there  anchored  until 
the  tide  should  serve,  as,  when .  the  breeze  arose,  it 
was  dead  ahead,  giving  us  a  prospect  of  beating  all 
the  way  up  to  Gravesend,  the  real  entrance  to  the 
river  Thames. 

The  deep-sea  pilots  in  the  English  Channel  are  a 
peculiar  set.  More  thorough-going  seamen,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  management  of  a  vessel,  or  more 
competent  and  trustworthy  men  in  their  profession, 
are  probably  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  a  naval  board,  called  the  Trinity  House, 
who  appear  to  have  under  their  charge  the  entire 
British  Channel,  or  at  least  all  in  and  about  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  it,  that  pertains  to  the  safety  of  shipping. 

Very  strict  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  pilots,  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  vessels  placed  under 
their  charge,  such  as  placing  a  single  reef  in  the  top- 
sails every  time  a  vessel  comes  to  anchor  during  the 
winter  season,  paying  out  a  certain  amount  of  cable, 
keeping  anchor-watch,  and  various  other  matters.  As 
vessels  work  tide  work  in  beating  up  Channel,  that  is, 
get  under  weigh  with  every  favouring  tide,  and  come 
to  anchor  when  it  turns,  this  occasions  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  labour,  already  sufficiently  great,  of  making 
short  tacks,  keeping  the  lead  constantly  going,  and 
the  frequent  weighing  anchor. 
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With  our  dull-sailing  and  deep-loaded  craft,  we 
were  three  days  and  nights  beating  up  to  Graves- 
end,  a  time  during  which  we  got  but  little  sleep,  and 
although  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  uncomfortable 
than  during  the  previous  portions  of  our  passage, 
were  almost  continually  on  deck,  exposed  to  the  damp 
air,  and  handling  wet  ropes,  heaving  the  lead  when 
the  line  froze  as  we  hauled  it  in,  and  working  with 
muddy  chains  and  anchors. 

Passing  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,  whose  miserable  fate 
has  been  so  comically  lamented  by  Hood,  and  which 
marks  the  scene  of  the  great  mutiny,  when  England's 
wooden  walls  had  nearly  been  turned  against  her,  we 
finally  reached  Gravesend.  Having  brought  us  to 
anchor  here,  our  pilot's  office  ceased,  and  he  went 
ashore. 

The  brig  was  now  thoroughly  searched  by  custom- 
house officers,  one  of  whom  remained  on  board  until 
the  cargo  was  out.  We  had  been  hailed  times  with- 
out number,  on  our  passage  up,  by  tug-boats  desirous 
to  take  us  up  to  London,  which  would  have  relieved 
the  crew  of  an  immense  deal  of  severe  labour,  besides 
materially  expediting  our  progress ;  but  our  stingy 
Yankee  skipper  took  counsel  with  his  pocket,  and 
*  having  the  men  to  feed  and  pay  at  any  rate,'  as 
he  said,  to  the  pilot's  infinite  disgust,  preferred  to 
beat  up. 

However,  the  captain  was  soon  persuaded  of  tha 
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utter  impossibility  of  beating  up  to  London,  and  was 
compelled  to  engage  a  steam-tug,  which  brought  us 
up  to  our  berth,  in  the  herring  tier,  on  the  Surrey 
side,  in  a  very  short  time.  Here  we  were  hauled 
under  an  immense  crane,  and  the  hatches  being 
opened,  ten  tierces  of  beef  were  hoisted  out  at  once, 
the  entire  cargo  being  landed  in  little  more  than  half 
a  day. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ITH  the  next  tide  we  hauled  into  St.  Kathe. 
rine's  Dock,  where  we  were  to  take  in  our 
return  cargo.  The  docks  of  London  are 
altogether  differently  arranged  from  those 
in  Liverpool.  Here  we  were  allowed  to  cook  on 
board,  but  a  light  after  eight  o'clock  at  night  was 
strictly  forbidden.  The  gates  close  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  open  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  every 
one  going  out  is  strictly  searched  by  the  gate-keepers, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contraband 
articles,  but  also  to  prevent  thieving  on  the  part  of  the 
dock  labourers  and  persons  frequenting  the  shipping. 
No  bundle  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  be  carried 
out,  without  a  written  permit  from  some  person  in 
authority. 
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These  strict  regulations  are  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  vast  quantities  Of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds  stored  up  here.  All  around  the  docks  are 
spacious  warehouses  from  three  to  six  storeys  high, 
where  is  deposited  a  portion  of  the  goods  brought 
here  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  more  interesting  sight  in  London  than 
would  be  obtained  by  a  walk  through  these  ware- 
houses. He  who  has  not  visited  them  has  no  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  wealth,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ivhich  is  constantly  accumulating  here.  The  most 
precious  commodities,  which  at  home  we  see  dribbled 
out  by  half  ounces  and  drachms,  are  there  seen  by 
the  bale,  hogshead,  and  warehouse-full.  Here  in  two 
vast  buildings  is  stored  tea.  In  these  vaults,  extend- 
ing far  underground,  are  wines.  On  this  broad  quay 
are  piled  immense  tierces  of  tallow  from  icy  Arch- 
angel, and  by  their  side  lies  a  vessel  fragrant  with  all 
the  spices  of  Araby  the  blest.  Here  is  a  four-storey 
building,  filled  to  overflowing  with  bales  of  cinnamon 
and  sacks  of  nutmegs.  Next  to  it  is  the  depository  of 
all  the  indigo  in  the  world.  Here  is  hemp,  and  there 
is  cotton ;  yonder,  bales  of  costly  silks,  and  farther 
on,  iron.  There  is  no  end  to  either  the  variety  or 
quantity  of  goods.  All  possible  and  impossible  things 
seem  here  brought  in  conjunction. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  shipping.  No  nation 
that  has  a  ship  is  unrepresented  here ;  no  part  of  the 
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earth  that  has  a  seaport  but  may  be  visited  from  here 
at  short  notice.  Archangel  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  York  or  Calcutta,  China  or  California, 
St.  Petersburg  or  the  Guinea  Coast,  Valparaiso  or 
Constantinople,  whither  will  you  go  ?  Here  are  ships 
for  all  and  many  more.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the 
smallest  of  her  docks.  Truly,  he  who  visits  London 
and  does  not  see  her  docks,  misses  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  her  many  sights. 

In  a  few  days  after  entering  the  docks,  we  began  to 
take  in  cargo  for  Boston.  We  had  determined  to 
leave  the  vessel,  but  found  many  sailors  ready  to  take 
our  places,  and  anxious  for  the  chance  even  to  work 
their  passage,  without  pay,  and  therefore  wisely  con- 
cluded to  hang  on  even  to  a  sinking  ship,  as  better 
than  none  at  all. 

In  the  winter  season  sailors  have  hard  times  in 
London.  Shipping  is  dull  and  men  plentiful,  and 
very  frequently  large  premiums  are  paid  for  chances 
to  ship.  Woe  to  the  poor  sailor  who  then  finds  him- 
self ashore,  without  money  or  friends.  The  landlord 
turns  him  out  to  starve  or  beg,  and  he  sleeps  on  the 
street,  or  worse  yet,  in  the  straw-house  provided  for 
indigent  sailors,  where  they  may  be  seen,  on  cold 
winter  evenings,  cowering  under  the  wretched  litter, 
trying  to  forget  their  hunger  and  misery  in  sleep. 
And  at  meal-times,  gaunt,  wasted  forms  hover  about 
the  forecastle,  casting  wistful  glances  at  the  plenteous 
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meal  of  the  crew,  or  begging  for  pity's  sake  for  ft 
morsel  of  bread  and  meat 

Such  scenes  are  but  too  frequent  in  the  large  ports 
of  England,  when  commerce  is  not  very  brisk.  We 
therefore  gladly  retained  our  places  on  board,  hoping 
for  better  weather  on  the  homeward  passage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  desire  to  know  what  we, 
the  sailors,  saw  of  London.  As  the  dock -gates  close 
at  seven,  it  is  impossible  to  be  out  in  the  evening 
without  remaining  all  night,  which  involved  a  serious 
expense  to  our  limited  means.  Then,  too,  after 
working  hard  all  day  among  casks,  bales,  and  boxes, 
we  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  sight-seeing  when 
evening  came.  So  that  our  only  opportunities  of 
viewing  the  city  were  the  Sundays  and  the  solitary 
'liberty  day'  which  was  granted  us.  On  these  occa- 
sions we  saw  St  Paul's,  ascended  the  London  monu- 
ment (whence  we  saw  nothing  but  smoke),  visited 
Hyde  Park,  with  a  few  of  the  Squares,  and  passed 
several  times  through  the  Thames  Tunnel.  When  I 
took  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of  noteworthy 
objects  of  which  I  saw  no  more  than  though  I  had 
not  been  in  London  at  all,  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I 
had  come,  and  had  certainly  to  admit  to  myself  that 
I  had  gone  a  very  hard  voyage  to  very  little  purpose, 
so  far  as  sight-seeing  was  concerned. 

When  we  found  that  we  should  have  to  make  the 
return  passage  in  our  brig,  we  asked  the  captain  to 
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have  her  bottom  caulked  before  taking  in  cargo,  that 
she  might  not  leak  so  when  she  got  to  sea.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  cost 
money,  and  next,  it  would  take  time,  and  he  had 
neither  to  spare. 

'Besides,'  said  he,  'we  shall  have  nothing  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hold  that  will  damage.'  In  his 
selfishness,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  wearisome 
hours  that  his  men  would  have  to  spend  at  the  pumps, 
to  keep  the  crazy  old  wreck  afloat. 

We  could  have  had  a  survey  called  upon  her,  in 
which  case,  should  the  surveyors  decide  her  to  need 
repairs,  the  captain  would  have  been  forced  to  make 
them.  But  in  such  cases  the  crew  always  labour 
under  a  serious  disadvantage.  If  the  survey  is  called 
for  by  them,  and  it  should  be  decided  that  no  repairs 
are  actually  needed,  the  whole  expense  falls  upon 
them,  making  a  far  too  heavy  draft  upon  purses  by 
no  means  plethoric.  And  as  a  captain's  word  and 
influence  generally  go  pretty  far  with  the  surveyors, 
all  the  chances  are  against  the  sailors.  We  therefore 
chose  rather  to  risk  another  laborious  passage  than 
venture  to  call  a  survey. 

We  sailed  from  London  on  the  2d  of  March,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of  April,  our  voyage  out 
and  home  lasting  just  three  months.  I  had  seen 
sufficient  of  cold  weather,  had  gratified  a  desire  I  had 
long  entertained,  to  make,  myself,  the  experience  of  a 
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winter  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  now  firmly  de- 
termined that  my  future  life  at  sea  should  be  passed 
as  much  as  possible  in  warm  weather. 

After  remaining  in  Boston  two  weeks,  I  sailed  in  a 
large  comfortable  ship,  the  'Akbar,'  for  Calcutta. 
The  wages  were  fifty  shillings  per  month.  We 
carried  seventeen  hands  before  the  mast,  with  a  car- 
penter and  sail-maker  in  the  steerage,  besides  chief, 
second,  and  third  mates. 

We  had  a  splendid  ship,  neat,  clean,  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  stores  of  all  kinds.  Our  forecastle, 
like  those  of  most  Indiamen,  was  on  deck, — what  is 
called  a  topgallant-forecastle, — airy,  and  tolerably 
roomy,  although,  for  the  matter  of  room,  all  the  for- 
ward deck  was  before  us,  to  eat,  sleep,  or  play  upon. 
It  was  understood  that  she  was  to  be  a  watch-and- 
watch  ship,  and  we  expected  to  have  a  pleasant 
voyage — an  expectation  in  which  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

In  preparation  for  the  warm  weather  in  which  I 
was  to  live  for  the  next  year  or  two,  I  provided  my- 
self with  an  abundance  of  blue  dungaree,  gave  my 
ditty-box  a  thorough  replenishing — laying  in  a  large 
supply  of  needles,  thread,  tape,  buttons,  etc.,  and 
procuring,  in  addition,  duplicates  of  pretty  much  all 
articles  that  a  sailor  needs  on  board  ship,  such  as 
knife,  palm,  sail-hook,  marlin-spike,  etc. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  beautiful  spring  morn- 
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ing,  with  all  sail,  even  to  the  diminutive  skysail,  set — 
the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  tars  who  had  congre- 
gated on  the  wharf  to  bid  good-bye  to  their  ship- 
mates. 

I  found  an  Indiaman  to  differ  in  many  things  from 
the  class  of  vessels  in  which  I  had  been  sailing  since 
leaving  the  navy.  Neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  re- 
garded both  vessel  and  crew,  were  much  more  looked 
after.  The  decks  were  nicely  painted,  and  no  stain 
of  tar  or  grease  was  allowed  to  disfigure  them.  The 
rigging  was  fitted  with  greater  care  than  common; 
and  abundance  of  turk's  heads,  and  fancy  seizings  and 
lashings,  bore  witness  to  the  sailorship  of  the  mates 
and  crew  who  last  had  it  under  their  charge.  No 
clumsy  patchwork  was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  sails 
— nothing  but  cloths  neatly  set  in,  to  replace  old 
ones. 

The  mates,  too,  were  dressed  much  more  tastefully 
than  is  usual  with  the  officers  of  merchant  ships ;  and 
the  captain  kept  up  a  certain  state  in  the  cabin — 
having  a  boy  to  wait  upon  him,  and  only  showing 
himself  upon  deck  at  seven  bells,  to  take  the  sun  or 
to  get  an  observation,  but  never  interfering  directly 
with  the  working  of  the  ship.  In  fact,  he  appeared  so 
much  of  a  dandy  that  we  were  somewhat  inclined  to 
doubt  his  seamanship,  until,  in  the  first  gale  we  ex- 
perienced, he  showed  himself  under  entirely  different 
colours,  and  casting  off  the  rather  effeminate  air  com- 
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mon  to  him,  held  charge  of  the  deck,  and  worked  the 
vessel  to  the  admiration  of  all  hands. 

The  helmsman  was  expected  to  appear  in  neat  and 
clean  clothing,  and  had  half  an  hour  in  his  watch  on 
deck  allowed  him  wherein  to  change  his  suit,  and 
prepare  himself  for  his  spell  at  the  wheel. 

As  the  voyage  was  to  last  much  longer  than  a  mere 
short  trip  to  Europe,  the  discipline  was  somewhat 
stricter.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before  all  was 
arranged  for  the  long  passage  to  Calcutta,  all  port- 
gear,  such  as  hawsers,  fenders,  boat's  awnings,  etc., 
duly  repaired,  refitted,  and  stowed  away  below,  and 
all  the  necessary  chaffing-gear  put  on.  By  this  time 
the  capabilities  of  the  crew  had  been  pretty  well 
ascertained,  and  henceforth  each  one  was  employed 
in  the  department  for  which  he  was  best  qualified. 

I  was  chosen  by  the  mate,  in  whose  watch  I  was, 
as  one  of  the  sailmaker's  gang,  and  my  daily  work 
was  laid  out  for  me,  in  repairing  old  sails  and  awnings, 
and  making  new  ones.  A  facility  in  handling  a  palm 
and  needle,  and  working  about  sails,  is  one  of  the 
best  recommendations  a  seaman  can  have  to  the  good 
graces  of  a  mate.  And  as  making  sails  is  the  cleanest 
and  easiest  work  done  on  board  ship,  fortunate  is  he 
who,  when  bound  on  a  long  voyage,  is  taken  into  the 
sailmaker's  gang.  He  is  exempt  from  all  tarring  and 
slushing,  except  on  such  general  occasions  when  all 
hands  tar  down  the  rigging.  While  others  are  work- 
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ing  in  the  broiling  sun  on  deck,  or  perched  aloft, 
hanging  on  by  their  eyelids,  he  sits,  in  his  clean  white 
frock,  under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  and  quietly 
plies  his  needle.  If  he  is,  besides,  a  good  helmsman, 
and  a  reliable  man  in  a  gale,  he  is  likely  to  be  a 
general  favourite,  and  to  lead  a  very  pleasant  sort  of 
existence — for  a  sailor. 

Every  ship,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  any  length, 
carries  at  least  three  complete  suits  of  sails  :  one  a 
heavy  suit,  to  be  donned  when  approaching  the  higher 
latitudes,  where  rough  winds  prevail ;  a  second,  good, 
but  lighter  than  the  former,  which  is  carried  in  the 
trade  winds,  or  sailing  in  latitudes  where  the  breezes 
blow  steadily ;  and,  lastly,  an  old  suit,  of  little  worth, 
which  is  bent  on  approaching  the  line,  the  region  of 
calms  and  light  winds,  where  sails  are  more  quickly 
worn  out  by  slatting  against  masts  and  rigging,  and 
the  continual  hauling  up  and  down  in  working  ship, 
than  in  twice  the  time  sailing  in  steady  breezes. 

Such  a  multitude  of  canvas  requires  endless  repair- 
ing and  altering.  New  sails  are  to  be  middle-stitched, 
that  is,  sewed  down  the  middle  of  each  seam,  which 
materially  adds  to  their  strength  and  durability.  Old 
ones  need  new  cloths,  or,  perhaps,  are  ripped  to 
pieces,  and  sewed  together  anew.  Some  are  cut  up 
and  transformed  into  awnings  or  lighter  sails ;  and,, 
altogether,  there  is  sufficient  work  of  the  kind  to  keep 
a  gang  of  four  or  five  busy  the  entire  voyage. 
*- 
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In  our  watch  below,  there  were  clothes  to  make,  in 
preparation  for  the  warm  weather  of  the  Indies,  and 
books  to  read,  of  which  our  crew  fortunately  had  a 
good  supply — rather  better  in  regard  to  quality,  too, 
than  are  generally  found  in  a  forecastle.  And  when 
tired  of  this,  there  was  an  infinity  of  fancy  work,  such 
as  beckets  for  chests,  hammock  lashings  and  clews, 
and  various  other  contrivances,  more  for  show  than 
use,  on  which  to  employ  our  spare  time,  and  exert  our 
skill  at  the  numberless  knots  and  curious  plaits  in 
which  your  true  East  India  sailor  takes  so  much 
delight 

Busied  thus,  on  deck  and  below,  with  a  staunch 
ship  under  us,  kind  officers,  and  good  living,  we  were 
a  tolerably  happy  set.  We  were  not,  either,  without 
matter  for  amusement.  An  occasional  game  at 
checkers  or  backgammon,  or  a  general  gathering  in 
the  last  dog-watch  to  play  '  Priest  of  the  Parish,' 
served  to  enliven  the  time.  Some  of  our  shipmates, 
too,  were  characters — queer  fellows — and,  of  course, 
•were  duly  studied  and  commented  on.  Not  the  least 
among  these  oddities,  who  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  vessel,  was  an  old  English  sailor,  whose  growling 
and  fault-finding  spirit  made  us  dislike  him  at  first, 
until  we  found  what  a  kind  and  genial  heart  was 
hidden  beneath  the  rough  exterior. 

The  British  sailor  is  a  grumbler  by  nature.  Place 
him  where  you  will — or  even  where  he  himself  most 
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desires  to  be — give  him  all  that  the  heart  can  wish  for, 
and  he  will  grumble.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  make 
him  happy,  is  to  give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and  an  unlimited  privilege  of 
growling.  This  is  his  chief  happiness,  and  he  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  has  made  every  one 
about  him  uncomfortable.  Withal,  there  is,  it  must 
be  said,  no  better  seaman  to  be  found ;  he  delights  to 
be  first  in  every  place  of  duty ;  there  is  no  more  trust- 
worthy fellow  than  he  in  a  gale — no  better  helmsman, 
nor  more  practised  landsman,  than  John  Bull. 

Allow  him  only  his  darling  privilege  of  growling  at 
you,  and  he  will  do  all  that  mortal  man  can  to  serve 
you.  Blaming  you  for  a  worthless,  shiftless  fellow,  he 
gladly  divides  with  you  the  last  rag  of  his  scanty 
wardrobe.  Ask  him  for  a  needleful  of  thread,  and  he 
fretfully  flings  a  whole  skein  at  you,  with  an  air  under 
which  not  the  most  practised  physiognomist  could 
detect  the  pleasure  which  it  really  gives  him  to  be  of 
any  assistance. 

So,  too,  on  deck  ;  let  him  have  the  very  best  of  the 
work,  and  he  will  growl ;  and  should  he — a  most  im- 
probable thing — have  no  fault  to  find  on  his  own 
account,  he  straightway  takes  up  the  cause  of  some 
one  else,  and  expends  his  powers  on  the  imaginary 
grievance  of  a  shipmate. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel,  who  had  themselves 
made  choice  of  the  crew,  had  used  especial  care  to 
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ship  no  Englishmen  ;  but  one  had  slipped  himself  in 
among  us,  unknown  to  them,  and  we  were  not  long 
out  when  his  constitutional  infirmity  broke  out  A 
kinder  hearted  or  more  crabbed  fellow  than  George 
never  lived.  No  one  could  have  been  readier  to  confer 
a  favour,  and  truly  no  one  could  have  done  it  with  a 
worse  grace. 

The  first  head  wind  was  a  fit  occasion  for  him  to 
give  vent  to  the  accumulated  spleen  of  several  weeks. 
Coming  on  deck  and  finding  the  yards  braced  sharp 
up,  he  solemnly  shook  his  fist  to  the  windward,  and 
apostrophized  the  breeze  somewhat  as  follows : 

'  Ay !  I  knew  it ;  a  head  wind,  and  here  we'll  be 
beating  about  for  the  next  six  months,  without  getting 
as  far  as  the  line — as  though  you  couldn't  blow  from 
anywheres  else  but  the  south 'ard,  just  because  we 
want  to  steer  that  way.  But  it's  just  my  luck ;  it 
serves  me  right  for  coming  on  board  a  confounded 
Yankee.' 

It  was  not  three  days  afterwards  when,  on  the 
return  of  a  fair  wind,  and  a  consequent  setting  of 
studding-sails,  George  was  heard  to  declare  that  he 
never  saw  such  a  ship  for  fair  winds  in  his  life,  and  he 
made  -a.  solemn  vow — forgotten  the  next  moment — 
that  if  she  carried  him  once  to  Calcutta,  she  might 
have  fair  winds  for  ever,  for  him — he'd  leave  her. 

So  it  was  with  everything.  Now  he  would  lose  his 
twine  in  the  folds  of  the  sail  upon  which  he  was 
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working,  and  would  grumble  at  it  for  ten  minutes  after 
finding  it,  giving  it  an  impatient  kick  with  his  foot  at 
the  close  of  the  harangue,  which  sent  it  flying  to  the 
other  side  of  the  deck,  furnishing  him  occasion  for 
another  growl  in  rising  up  to  get  it.  Again,  he  could 
not  find  at  hand  some  little  article  for  which  he  had 
looked  in  his  chest,  and  he  fretfully  declared  it  was 
'  like  a  Neapolitan  box, — everything  atop,  and  nothing 
at  hand.' 

The  lobscouse,  which  formed  our  morning  meal,  was 
always  either  underdone  or  burnt  up  for  George ;  the 
coffee  was  either  too  hot,  or  cold  as  dish-water ;  the 
pork  all  fat,  and  the  beaf  all  lean ;  in  short,  he  had  a 
singular,  and,  to  me,  somewhat  comic  way  of  looking 
continually  at  the  dark  side  of  life. 

Our  crew,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  look 
beneath  the  shell  of  ill-nature  with  which  he  thus 
covered  himself,  took  his  mutterings  as  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  man,  and  soon  grew  to  dislike  him  to 
some  extent,  although  his  known  qualities  as  a  staunch 
seaman  secured  him  their  respect,  and  many  disagree- 
able altercations  occurred  in  consequence.  To  me 
he  was  a  study,  and,  as  serving  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  our  everyday  life,  a  very  interesting  one. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  soon  became  friends  and 
chums,  much  to  the  surprise  of  our  shipmates,  who 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Charley  could  fancy  in 
that  '  growling  old  Britisher.'  As  his  particular  friend, 
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I  of  course  came  in  for  an  extra  share  of  his  petulancy. 
He  was  by  many  years  my  senior,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  regulate  all  my  conduct.  He  perseveringly 
found  fault  with  all  I  did  and  did  not,  and  was  con- 
tinually endeavouring  to  convince  me  that  I  was  a 
mere  boy — a  know-nothing,  so  far  as  sailor-craft  was 
concerned.  Yet  let  any  one  else  presume  to  speak 
slightingly  of  me,  and  George  would  turn  upon  him 
with  a  snarl,  productive  of  speedy  silence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

0  the  merchant  sailor,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
peculiar  enjoyment.  After  six  days  of 
unintermitted  labour,  working  too  among 
tar  and  all  manner  of  dirt,  having  no  time 
for  shaving  or  washing,  and  no  chance  to  keep  on 
clean  clothes,  the  Sabbath  comes  in  as  a  day  of  rest, 
when  the  mind  and  body  are  both  relieved,  and  the 
human  machine  rests  for  a  period.  On  this  day  all 
hands  may  luxuriate  safely  in  clean  shirts  and  trovvsers, 
and  the  entire  forenoon  is  generally  devoted  to  shav- 
ing, washing,  and  renovating  in  various  ways  the 
outer  man. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  the  forecastle  receives  a 
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thorough  scrubbing  at  the  hands  of  the  boys,  and  for 
that  and  the  next  day  every  one  is  expected  to  take 
special  pains  not  to  make  any  litter  on  the  white  floor 
or  decks.  Sunday  morning  the  decks  are  scrubbed, 
and  those  who  have  the  morning  watch  have  after- 
wards time  to  make  their  toilet  before  breakfast. 
After  breakfast,  the  other  watch  go  through  this  duty  ; 
and  then  all  hands  may  be  seen  lying  about  decks, 
some  with  books,  others  re-reading  old  letters,  while 
others  yet  take  what  is  called,  par  excellence,  '  sailor's 
pleasure,'  in  overhauling  their  chests,  bringing  their 
best  clothing  on  deck  to  air,  and  counting  over  their 
stock  of  tobacco  and  pipes. 

As  during  the  week  all  on  deck  are  kept  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  the  watch  below  are  expected  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  limits  of  the  forecastle, 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  labours  of 
those  on  deck,  it  seems  quite  a  privilege,  on  Sunday, 
to  roam  at  will  about  the  ship,  without  fear  of  being 
set  to  work. 

On  board  a  man-of-war,  where  every  day  in  the 
week  is  a  Sunday,  so  far  as  exemption  from  work  is 
concerned,  the  Sabbath  itself  is  looked  forward  to  with 
dread  and  dislike,  because  of  the  mustering  and  in- 
specting set  apart  for  that  day.  But  in  the  merchant 
service,  Sunday  is  a  much  needed  and  welcome  day 
of  rest 

It  may  be  asked,  what  manner  of  books  are  found 
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in  the  forecastle  ?  To  that  I  must  answer,  all  kinds. 
From  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  speculations  to 
the  merest  penny  ballad,  I  have  seen  lying  on  the 
lockers  of  a  ship's  forecastle.  Of  course,  tales  of  the 
sea,  such  as  Cooper's  and  Marryat's  novels,  are  found 
in  greatest  abundance  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find 
among  the  tarry  frocks  and  trowsers  in  the  sea-chest 
of  an  old  sailor,  such  books  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
the  Spectator,  Goldsmith,  and  other  standard  authors. 
I  have  often  found  a  grey-bearded  old  seaman  as 
familiar  with  the  choicest  authors  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  the  veriest  man  of  books  and  leisure  ashore ; 
and  I  have  heard  shrewd  criticisms  passed  on  books 
and  authors,  in  a  dingy  forecastle,  which  would  not 
have  done  dishonour  to  some  occupants  of  chairs 
professorial. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  sailor,  if  on 
board  a  good  ship,  has  much  spare  time  in  his  watches 
below,  which  he  must  while  away  in  some  manner ; 
and  books  are  not  only  the  most  natural,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  resort  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  tedious 
passage.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
should  travel  all  over  the  world,  visit  most  of  the 
principal  seaports,  if  nothing  more,  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  and  not  pick  up  in  his  peregrinations  very 
many  items  of  information,  to  which,  had  he  lived  on 
shore,  he  would  have  remained  a  stranger,  and  which 
give  to  his  mind  an  inquiring  turn.  And  thus  it  hap- 
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pens  that  there  are  few  more  interesting  talkers  than 
an  intelligent  old  seaman. 

In  nothing  does  a  merchant  vessel  differ  more  from 
a  man-of-war,  than  in  the  bond  of  unity  which  exists 
between  the  crew.  Where  six  or  seven  hundred  men 
are  crowded  together  in  one  vessel,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  spring  up  cliques  and  parties,  creating 
walls  of  separation  between  different  members  of  the 
body.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  the  merchant- 
man, where  the  forecastle,  in  general,  is  as  one  man, 
not  only  in  sentiment,  but  also  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  worldly  possessions.  Thus,  while  each  individual 
makes  it  a  point  of  duty  to  provide  himself  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  with  everything  necessary  to  him,  what- 
ever one  has  is  always  at  the  service  of  the  rest ;  and 
such  a  thing  as  bringing  aboard  any  delicacies  from 
the  shore,  and  not  voluntarily  dividing  them  in  the 
forecastle,  is  never  seen.  The  individual  who  would 
do  so,  would  be  looked  down  upon  as  mean  and 
selfish  in  the  highest  degree.  A  complete  community 
of  goods  prevails,  and  what  one  has  not,  others  are 
always  ready  to  help  him  out  in. 

Besides  this  general  brotherhood,  a  still  closer  bond 
of  friendship  generally  exists  in  a  forecastle,  between 
individuals  who  are  drawn  together  by  congeniality  of 
disposition,  long  acquaintance,  or  other  causes.  Thus, 
two  men  will  unite  their  entire  property  together, 
owning  everything  in  common,  looking  out  for  one 
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another's  interests,  aiding  each  other  in  difficulties, 
and  laying  out  togethei  their  plans  for  the  future. 
Such  a  connection  is  known  as  chumship,  and  to  have 
a  good  chum  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  a 
voyage. 

I  had  parted  from  my  chum  in  Philadelphia,  on  my 
return  from  Liverpool,  and  had  not  since  then  found 
any  one  with  whose  ways  and  qualities  I  was  suffi- 
ciently pleased  to  form  a  new  connection  of  the  kind. 
The  crew  of  the  '  Akbar'  were  all  strangers  to  me 
when  we  came  on  board  in  Boston  ;  but  most  of  them 
had  been  together  before,  and  fell  therefore  naturally 
into  little  parties.  How  it  came  about  at  first  I  could 
not  tell,  but  it  so  turned  out  that  growling  George . 
and  I  were  gradually  drawn  together,  and  before  we 
were  a  month  out,  he  and  I  had  agreed  to  be  chums. 
He  was  the  oldest,  while  I  was  the  youngest  seaman 
in  the  ship ;  he  therefore  claimed  and  exercised,  in 
virtue  of  his  experience  and  my  youth,  a  general  over- 
sight over  me,  which  I  was  very  willing  to  allow, 
inasmuch  as  it  evinced  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  my 
welfare,  and  also  as  in  such  an  oversight  I  could 
profit  by  his  superior  experience,  while  I  in  return 
was  glad  to  do  for  him  any  little  services  that  lay  in 
my  power. 

I  saw  and  felt  too,  what  many  of  our  fellows  could 
not  perceive,  that  under  a  rough  and  unattractive 
outside,  old  George  hid  a  kind  heart,  and  that  his 
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growling  was  simply  a  matter  of  habit,  and  not  the 
result  of  malice.  We  two  had  been  very  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  intimate  for  some  time, 
neither,  however,  making  any  more  than  very  general 
advances  toward  each  other,  until  on  one  rainy  night 
I  was  about  to  go  on  deck  without  an  oil-jacket, 
having  mislaid  mine.  George,  who  was  in  the  other 
watch  at  this  time,  called  me  back,  and  growling  at 
me  for  a  careless  fellow,  threw  his  over  my  shoulders, 
and  bade  me  go  on  deck. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  never  lent  or  bor- 
rowed in  a  forecastle,  it  is  an  oil-jacket.  Pea-jackets, 
sea-boots,  shirts,  and  even  trowsers,  are  freely  offered 
and  accepted,  but  an  oil-suit  never ;  and  he  who  has 
none  of  his  own  considers  himself  in  honour  bound  to 
do  without.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  not 
only  I,  but  all  who  saw  the  action,  considered  it 
as  a  great  favour,  and  between  George  and  I  the 
matter  was  at  once  and  tacitly  understood  as  an 
offer  and  acceptance  of  chumship.  Henceforth 
he  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  me,  and  when, 
shortly  after,  I  was  overhauling  my  chest,  he  very 
good-naturedly  sat  down  to  aid  me  in  arranging 
it  to  a  little  better  advantage.  Looking  over  my 
clothes,  he  showed  me  where  various  improvements 
might  be  made  in  them,  commended  me  for  neat- 
ness, and  read  me  a  lecture  on  having  a  place  for 
everything,  where  it  could  be  found  at  a  moment's 
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notice,  in  allusion  to  my  having  before  mislaid  my 
oil-jacket. 

Shortly  after,  his  thread,  needles,  and  thimble  found 
their  way  into  my  ditty-box  ;  and  when  once  I  desired 
to  borrow  a  sail  needle,  of  which  he  had  a  good  sup- 
ply, he  told  me  to  go  to  his  chest  and  help  myself. 
Thus,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  we  became 
closer  friends,  and  shortly  we  held  our  property  in 
common,  and  it  was  plainly  understood,  not  only  by 
our  two  selves,  but  by  all  hands,  that  we  two  were 
chums.  Still  not  a  word  of  such  an  arrangement  had 
ever  been  spoken  between  us.  It  was  well  enough 
understood  without.  Henceforth  I  came  in  for  a 
special  share  of  his  grumbling  and  fault-finding,  which, 
however,  I  knew  how  to  take,  generally  laughing  him 
out  of  his  ill-humour. 

I  found  George's  friendship  valuable  to  me  in  many 
respects.  Considerable  deference  is  paid  on  board 
ship  to  age,  and  it  was  considered  not  more  than  right 
that  I,  who  was  the  youngest,  should  be  instructed  iu 
many  things  by  my  old  chum.  And  a  better  instruc- 
tor I  could  not  have  had.  In  his  long  life  at  sea,  he 
had  gathered  sea-lore  wherever  he  went,  and  uniting 
the  knowledge  of  the  sailors  of  several  nations,  was  ajt 
home  in  anything  that  could  be  done  with  a  ship. 
He  was  standard  authority  both  in  the  forecastle  and 
aft,  in  all  that  pertained  to  rigging  or  managing  a 
vessel,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  alterations  in  the  rig 
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were  always  listened  to  with  deference  by  the  mates, 
grumblingly  as  they  were  uttered. 

If  a  new  purchase  was  to  be  rove,  a  fancy  knot 
to  be  tied,  or  any  labour-saving  tackle  studied  out, 
George  was  the  mate's  right-hand  man,  and  to  him 
the  work  was  consigned,  with  the  knowledge  that  in 
his  hands  it  would  be  well  done.  To  me  his  hints  on 
steering,  setting  studding  sails,  and  many  other  of  the 
more  laborious  duties  of  the  sailor,  were  invaluable, 
enabling  me  to  bring  skill  to  the  aid  of  strength,  and 
perform  my  work  better  and  with  less  exertion  than 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  able  to  do. 

While  beating  through  the  south-east  trade-winds 
making  our  way  towards  the  Cape,  we  frequently 
caught  fish  out  of  the  schools  that  constantly  sur- 
rounded the  ship,  affording  an  agreeable  variety  to 
our  salt  provisions.  Here  again  the  merchant  sailor 
is  favoured  far  above  the  man-of-war's  man.  The 
latter  has  no  access  to  the  galley,  and  though  he  may 
catch  fish  all  day,  would  not  be  able  to  get  them 
cooked,  there  being  no  room  for  preparing  anything 
but  the  regular  ship's  allowance.  But,  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  the  cook  is  glad  to  have  something  to 
provide  for  a  change ;  and,  as  our  lines  hung  out  con- 
stantly, we  had  fresh  fish  whenever  we  desired  it,  for  a 
long  time. 

When  off  the  Cape,  we  one  day  harpooned  a  por- 
poise, and  I  now  for  the  first  time  ate  of  this  fish. 
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The  porpoise  is  a  fish  of  the  whale  kind,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  and  having  a  pointed  nose  or  bill, 
giving  the  head  some  little  resemblance  to  a  bird's. 
The  meat  somewhat  resembles  coarse  beef,  but  is 
much  darker— almost  black.  The  liver,  which  is  the 
choicest  part,  and  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy,  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished,  when  cooked,  from  the 
liver  of  a  hog. 

Before  we  fairly  doubled  the  Cape,  we  experienced 
the  usual  gale  of  wind,  without  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  although 
the  wind  was  fair,  we  were  compelled  to  shorten  sail. 

'  Ay,  reef  her  down,'  growled  my  chum  ;  *  just  as 
though  you  wanted  her  to  lay  here  like  an  old  hulk.' 

'  But,  George,'  said  one,  *  you  would  not  want  to 
steer  her  to-night,  with  whole  topsails?' 

'  Let  him  put  topgallant-sails  on  her,  and  I'll  steer 
her  with  one  hand.  Who  wants  to  wallow  about  here 
just  like  some  old  Dutch  drogher?  I  want  to  get  to 
Calcutta.1 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  grumbling,  George  was 
the  first  man  on  the  topsailyard,  and  took  occasion  to 
prophesy  that  we  would  be  at  least  six  months  on  our 
passage,  '  shortening  sail  for  every  capful  of  wind.' 
In  his  heart  the  old  fellow  was  glad  of  the  comfort- 
able night's  rest  which  our  taking  in  sail  secured  to  al! 
hands,  but  his  growl  was  as  earnest  and  persistent  as 
though  he  had  been  really  an  ill-used  man. 
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We  were  but  a  few  days  off  the  Cape,  and  with  a 
fair  wind  soon  regained  a  warmer  latitude.  With  the 
aid  of  favouring  breezes  we  made  a  quick  run  to  the 
Sandheads,  where,  receiving  a  pilot  from  one  of  the 
pilot  brigs  which  have  there  their  cruising  ground,  we 
were  soon  in  the  Hoogly. 

The  Sandheads  are  shoals  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  Hoogly.  They  extend  to  some  distance  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  their  navigation  is 
difficult  and  often  dangerous.  None  but  the  smaller 
country  vessels  venture  upon  the  intricate  channels 
without  the  aid  of  a  pilot.  Sauger  Point  is  the  first 
land  made  by  vessels  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly. 

No  sooner  were  we  in  the  river  than  everything  at 
once  assumed  an  East  India  air.  The  officers  donned 
jackets  and  trowsers  of  dazzling  white,  the  crew  wore 
their  lightest  clothing,  the  awnings  were  spread,  and 
as  we  sailed  up  the  broad  stream  leading  to  Calcutta, 
its  shore  studded  with  vegetation  in  all  the  exube- 
rance oi  a  tropical  climate,  I  could  almost  fancy  that 
we  had  all  been  metamorphosed  into  East  Indians,  so 
complete  was  the  change  in  appearance  of  all  on 
board. 

The  city  of  Calcutta  lies  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hoogly  with  the  sea.  The 
river  banks,  for  a  portion  of  the  way,  are  low  and 
marshy,  forming  a  dense  jungle,  with  here  and  there 
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a  native  hut  peeping  out  from  the  mass  of  green 
foliage.  Above  Fort  Diamond,  however,  about  half 
way  up,  European  and  native  residences  begin  to 
abound  on  the  river  bank ;  and  as  these  are  laid  out 
with  all  the  magnificence  that  art  and  money  can 
produce,  they  make  up  a  most  enchanting  scene. 

My  chum,  George,  who  was  a  real  vagabond,  had 
already  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  life  on  board  the 
'  Akbar,'  and  longed  for  a  change.  He  had  deter- 
mined not  to  go  home  in  the  ship,  but  to  take  a 
chance  in  a  British  or  a  country  ship,  where  he  could 
make  a  short  trip  to  some  other  East  Indian  port, 
and  again  try  a  new  vessel.  He  of  course  confided 
his  wish  to  me,  and  urged  me  to  go  with  him.  I 
readily  entered  into  his  project,  as  it  agreed  well  witli 
my  own  desire  to  see  somewhat  more  of  the  Mast 
Indies  than  I  should  be  likely  to,  did  I  remain  in  the 
'  Akbar.'  We  had,  therefore,  already  before  we  made 
the  land,  picked  out  such  of  our  joint  stock  of  clothes 
as  we  considered  it  best  to  take  along,  when  we  left, 
and  were  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first 
suitable  chance  that  offered,  after  our  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  pilots  on  the  Hoogly  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
gentlemen  to  be  found  in  all  their  fraternity.  Al- 
though sterling  sailors,  and  masters  of  their  business 
(and  their  duty  on  the  river  is  of  the  most  arduous 
kind),  they  bear  about  them  none  of  the  rough  looks 
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or  manners  of  the  sailors.  They  are  mostly  men  of 
education,  not  a  few  of  them  dabbling  in  literature, 
and  some  of  the  most  creditable  prose  and  poetry  in 
the  Oriental  magazines  is  dated  from  the  pilot  brigs 
'  off  the  Sandheads.' 

The  slender  and  rather  effeminate  gentleman  who 
was  assisted  up  our  gangway,  and  took  charge  of  the 
vessel,  with  his  jewelled  fingers  and  dainty  tread, 
smacked  more  of  the  parlour  or  the  counting-house 
than  of  the  ship.  But  he  was  not  ten  minutes  on 
board  before  we  knew  that  we  had  a  seaman  to  deal 
with. 

He  brought  on  board  with  him  a  leadsman  and  a 
private  servant,  two  swarthy  Hindoos,  and  sufficient 
baggage  to  last  him — so  we  thought — for  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  Navigation  on  the  Hoogly  is  of 
the  most  difficult  nature,  as  the  channel  is  almost 
constantly  shifting,  and  the  tides  and  currents  are 
extremely  rapid.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  lead  constantly  going ;  and  the  line  used  by  the 
pilot's  leadsman,  a  man  of  no  little  experience  himself, 
is  marked  at  every  three  inches  instead  of  every  six 
feet,  as  is  the  common  lead  line. 

We  had  sailed  but  little  way  up  the  river  when  we 
were  hailed  by  a  steam-tug,  and  as  our  captain  was 
anxious  to  get  up  to  the  city,  she  was  called  along- 
side, and  took  us  in  tow.  This  greatly  lightened  our 
labours,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  anchorage 
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abreast  of  Calcutta,  we  had  the  lighter  sails  unbent, 
and  the  ship  all  ready  for  a  long  stay  in  port. 

Most  vessels  coming  to  Calcutta  are  moored  in 
tiers  in  the  river,  opposite  the  city,  and  are  but  little 
distance  from  the  shore,  where  they  discharge  and 
take  in  cargo.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  crew,  as  the  city  is  noted  as  a  sickly 
place  in  the  summer  season.  Gangs  of  Hindoos  are 
employed  to  labour  in  the  hold,  at  discharging  or 
stowing  cargo;  the  ship's  company  being  employed  in 
fitting  up  the  rigging,  working  under  awnings  spread 
fore  and  aft  over  the  upper  deck.  These  awnings  are 
kept  up  night  as  well  as  day,  and  under  them  the 
men  sleep  at  night,  secure  from  the  noxious  influences 
of  the  heavy  dews. 

The  manner  of  working  of  the  Hindoo  stevedores 
afforded  me  much  amusement.  It  is  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  have  double  the  number  of  them 
that  would  be  required  of  the  Europeans  (as  all  whites 
are  called  in  the  Indies).  The  gang  is  under  the 
command  of  a  serang,  whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed,  and  who  is  amenable  to  the  captain  for  the 
good  conduct  of  his  men.  They  make  much  noise, 
singing  and  shouting,  but  work  very  slowly.  Besides 
the  tools  for  working  which  they  bring  aboard,  and 
their  cooking  utensils,  each  gang  is  the  possessor  of  a 
large  pipe,  with  a  long  flexible  tube,  called  a  hookah, 
and  by  the  sailors  denominated  a  hubble-bubble,  on 
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account,  I  suppose,  of  the  peculiar  bubbling  made  by 
the  water  in  the  lower  bowl,  through  which  the  smoke 
is  drawn  into  the  tube.  The  hubble-bubble  is  lit 
early  in  the  morning,  and  does  not  again  go  out 
during  the  day,  the  gang  relieving  each  other  regularly 
at  it,  one  being  always  smoking.  This  is  considered 
a  matter  of  course,  and  no  surprise  is  felt  to  see  a 
man  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  lift  to  relieve 
his  companion  at  the  pipe. 

They  have  their  own  cook,  their  own  galley,  their 
own  utensils  and  provisions,  and  even  have  assigned 
to  them  a  special  water-cask,  which  none  of  the 
Europeans  are  allowed  to  use.  The  law  of  caste 
enforces  this  upon  them ;  and  although  they  are  the 
very  lowest  of  the  population,  they  have  the  utmost 
abhorrence  to  eating  anything  which  a  white  man 
has  touched.  The  sailors  are  strictly  forbidden  from 
playing  tricks  upon  them,  as  they  would  be  too  likely 
to  do  otherwise, — practical  jokes  being  something  that 
Jack  is  exceedingly  fond  of. 

To  facilitate  communication  with  the  shore,  the 
ships  have  native  boatmen  hired,  who,  for  a  certain 
sum,  are  always,  day  and  night,  at  hand  to  transport 
persons  to  or  from  shore.  These  are  called  dingy 
wallahs, — wallah  being  a  term  signifying  merchant  or 
trader,  and  of  universal  application  to  all  manner  of 
occupations. 

Every  kind    of    tropical    fruit    is    to   be    had    in 
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abundance  in  Calcutta.  All  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  which  heart  can  desire  are  here  at  hand. 
Clothing  is  cheap  and  of  good  quality.  Every  kind 
of  food  is  also  very  cheap.  The  natives  work  for  the 
merest  trifle;  and  one  no  sooner  sets  his  foot  on 
shore,  than  he  is  besieged  by  numbers  of  them  asking 
for  a  job,  offering  to  procure  him  a  palankin,  volun- 
teering to  show  him  about  the  town,  begging  from 
him,  or  endeavouring,  by  the  performance  of  various 
juggling  feats,  to  draw  a  little  money  out  of  your 
pocket. 

With  sailors,  Calcutta  is  a  favourite  port  There 
are  few  places  even  in  India  where  their  money  will 
hold  out  so  well,  and  fewer  still  where  they  find 
united  so  many  of  the  concomitants  which  go  to 
make  up  a  good  spree. 

.1  was  ashore  but  twice,  both  times  in  the  evening 
after  the  day's  work  was  finished;  but  I  saw  that 
Jack  carries  it  there  with  a  high  hand.  Rupees  fly 
about  as  though  they  grew  on  trees  in  the  next 
jungle ;  and  India  Jack,  in  his  white  suit,  orders  his 
servants  about  with  the  air  of  a  lord. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

E  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  port,  and  I 
had  only  been  twice  on  shore  in  the 
evening,  of  course  seeing  but  little  of  the 
town  or  the  inhabitants,  when  my  chum 
came  on  board  late  one  night,  and  communicated  to 
me  the  fact  that  an  English  vessel  about  to  sail  for 
Madras  was  in  want  of  hands,  and  that  the  captain 
had  offered  him  and  me  a  chance.  I  demurred 
somewhat  at  leaving  Calcutta  before  I  had  taken  a 
daylight  look  at  it,  but  was  silenced  by  George  saying 
that  when  we  came  back  we  could  stay  a  month 
ashore  if  we  desired.  I  therefore  agreed  to  go  with 
him ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  night  we 
would  go  on  board  the  barque,  as  she  was  to  sail 
early  the  succeeding  morning. 

That  night  we  arranged  into  suitable  bundles  the 
effects  we  intended  to  take  with  us;  and  the  next 
evening,  bidding  good-bye  to  a  few  of  our  shipmates, 
but  without  communicating  to  them  our  destination, 
we  called  the  dingy  wallah,  and  were  set  ashore.  We 
walked  down  the  side  of  the  river  until  we  came 
abreast  of  the  English  barque,  and  on  hailing  were 
quickly  taken  on  board,  in  her  own  boat 

Here  we  found  all  things  ready  for  sea ;  and  early 
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next  morning  we  got  under  weigh,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide. 

When  the  top-sails  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted 
up,  George,  who  had  evidently  not  considered  his 
escape  as  made  good  until  then,  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said  cheerfully,  *  Now,  boy,  you're  on 
board  a  British  ship ;  look  aft  and  see  the  red  cross 
waving  over  your  head.' 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  before,  but  as  I  glanced 
in  that  direction  and  saw  the  red  ensign  of  England 
fluttering  in  the  spot  where,  until  now,  I  had  been 
used  to  see  only  the  stars  and  stripes,  I  for  the  first 
time  realized  that  I  was  a  stranger.  For  the  moment 
I  felt  my  heart  sink,  and  longed  to  be  back  in  my 
old  ship,  with  the  gridiron  overhead.  But  regrets 
were  now  useless;  and  the  reflection  that  at  any 
rate  I  was  about  to  see  something  new, — to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  another  phase  of  sea-life, 
made  me  contented  with  my  position.  And  with 
that  never-failing  comforter  of  the  sailor,  '  What's  the 
odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy?'  I  drove  away  all 
feelings  of  regret,  and  went  cheerfully  to  my  work. 

The  passage  to  Madras,  although  lasting  but  a  few 
days,  was  sufficient  to  give  me  quite  an  insight  into 
many  of  the  peculiar  points  of  difference  between 
English  and  American  ships  and  sailors.  British 
ships  partake  largely  of  that  solidity  which  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  John  Bull.  A  spirit  of 
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utilitarianism  pervades  all.  Strength  and  durability 
are  qualities  much  more  looked  after  than  beauty. 
And  while  everything  is  neat  and  seaman -like,  there 
is  none  of  that  light  airy  grace  which  is  noticeable 
in  the  Yankee. 

The  American  sports  an  extravagant  length  of 
spars,  and  seeks  to  give  his  vessel  a  rakish  look,  even 
if  she  is  the  dullest  of  cotton  boxes.  The  Briton — so 
John  Bull  delights  to  be  called  when  away  from  his 
native  isle — the  Briton  saws  off  every  superfluous  inch 
of  timber,  scarcely  leaving  enough  to  keep  his  rigging 
safely  on  the  mast-head.  The  American  paints  his 
masts  and  often  his  yards  white,  aiming  to  give  to 
heavy  spars  a  light  and  graceful  appearance.  The 
Briton  scrapes  his  mastheads  and  blacks  his  yards, 
imparting  to  both  an  appearance  of  massive  strength 
and  solidity.  The  American  decorates  the  hull  of  his 
ship  with  a  shining  coat  of  paint,  making  her  old  and 
worn  planks  look  as  though  just  from  the  builder's 
hands.  The  Briton  coal-tars  his  vessel's  bends,  that 
the  water  may  not  penetrate  to  and  injure  the  wood. 
The  American  uses  Manilla  running  rigging  and 
patent  sheaves,  because  they  run  better  and  save 
labour.  The  Briton  persists  in  stiff  hemp  ropes,  and 
old-fashioned  blocks  with  sheaves  that  make  a  revolu- 
tion perhaps  once  a  voyage,  because  both  last  longer. 
So  the  parallel  might  be  carried  out  ad  infinitum,  but 
it  would  scarce  interest  any  one  except  a  sailor. 
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During  my  stay  in  the  Indies,  I  had  often  occasion 
to  wonder  at  the  entire  lack  of  preparation  displayed 
on  board  of  American  vessels,  trading  there  from  port 
to  port.  A  British  Indiaman  does  not  start  on  her 
voyage  without  an  ample  supply  of  spare  spars — 
almost  sufficient  to  re-spar  her  fore  and  aft  She 
carries  out  at  least  four  heavy  anchors  and  cables, 
besides  a  number  of  stream  anchors  and  kedges. 
And  her  captain  and  mates  would  be  thought  little 
of,  were  they  not  able  to  re-rig  her  from  stem  to  stern 
should  she  be  dismasted. 

I  found  the  discipline  on  board  my  new  ship  much 
different  from  that  I  had  been  used  to.  The  men 
were  ordered  about  less  gently,  and  did  their  work 
more  sullenly.  The  line  of  separation  between  fore 
and  aft  was  more  strictly  drawn.  Each  man  was 
expected  to  know  his  duty  as  a  seaman  and  do  it ; 
and  woe  to  him  who  in  any  particular  fell  short. 

Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  seaports  in  the  British  possessions  in 
the  East  Those  who  first  laid  out  the  city  must 
have  had  singular  ideas  as  to  what  makes  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  a  seaport  There  is  no  harbour 
or  bay  to  make  safe  anchorage  for  shipping — scarcely 
an  indentation  in  the  land.  Vessels  come  to  anchor 
at  a  distance  of  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  with  the  broad  bay  of  Bengal  on  one  side  and 
the  surf-bound  beach  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
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shelter  from  storms,  and  the  only  way  when  one  comes 
on  is  to  weigh  anchor,  or,  in  case  of  emergency,  slip 
the  cable,  and  endeavour  to  make  an  offing,  returning 
when  the  weather  moderates. 

So  strongly  does  the  surf  break  on  the  shore,  that  it 
is  entirely  unapproachable  to  ships'  boats,  and  all 
communication  with  the  city  is  held  by  means  of  surf 
boats,  manned  by  naked  half-savage  Hindoo  fellows, 
who  seem  to  delight  in  their  rough  business.  These 
boats  discharge  cargo,  and  bring  alongside  freight 
from  shore.  In  them,  passengers  are  taken  ashore 
through  the  surf,  thinking  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  get  safely  to  land  without  a  thorough  drenching. 
It  is  only  in  fine  weather  that  even  the  surf  boats  can 
work,  and  on  the  least  sign  of  the  breeze  setting  on 
shore,  all  communication  is  entirely  cut  off.  With  all 
these  disadvantages,  Madras  is  a  place  of  much  busi- 
ness, and  the  anchorage,  or  roadstead,  as  it  is  styled 
by  courtesy,  is  always  studded  with  shipping. 

In  the  season  of  the  regular  Monsoons,  the  shipping 
lie  safe  enough,  as  the  wind  may  then  be  counted 
upon,  both  as  to  strength  and  direction.  But  during 
the  two  or  three  months  each  year,  between  the 
changes  of  the  Monsoons,  when  the  wind  has  thrown 
off  its  bonds,  and  is  so  to  say  at  liberty,  Madras  is  a 
hazardous  port. 

In  these  times  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
being  caught  in  one  of  the  prevailing  gales.  The 
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crew  are  kept  at  regular  sea  watches,  and  by  the  rules 
of  the  port  no  one  but  the  captain  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  vessel,  and  even  he,  I  believe,  is  supposed 
to  return  on  board  every  evening.  The  anchorage  is 
at  no  time  very  quiet,  and  even  with  a  slight  breeze 
vessels  ride  bows  under,  pitching,  rolling,  and  tossing 
about,  much  more  than  if  under  sail. 

We  remained  in  the  roads  but  two  weeks,  merely 
long  enough  to  take  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  rice,  with 
which  we  were  bound  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
The  rice  was  brought  alongside  in  surf  boats  of  course, 
and  from  them  hoisted  in  and  stowed  in  the  hold  by 
the  crew.  A  surf  boat  load  is  not  a  great  deal ;  and 
as  on  the  most  favourable  days  we  did  not  receive 
more  than  five  or  six  boat  loads,  we  were  not  fully 
occupied  in  receiving  and  stowing  cargo,  and  spent 
the  intermediate  time  in  working  on  sails. 

If  a  knowledge  of  sailmaking  is  a  good  thing  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  it  is  thrice  more  valuable 
in  a  British  one,  and  I  found  on  board  my  new  ship 
that  a  facility  in  handling  the  palm  and  needle  was 
the  most  valuable  recommendation  I  could  have 
brought  with  me.  My  chum,  George,  and  I  were 
almost  from  the  first  received  into  the  mate's  favour, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  our  voyage  in  the  vessel 
under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  making  and  mending 
sails.  George  being  an  old  man  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  sailmaker's  gang,  on  his  saying  that  he  under« 
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stood  the  work ;  but  I,  who  was  quite  a  stripling,  and 
looked  even  more  boyish  than  my  age  warranted,  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial  before  I  fairly  won  my  way 
to  the  same  place. 

In  British  vessels  age  is  considered  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  seaman ;  and  the  principle  seems 
to  be,  the  older  the  man  the  better  sailor.  A  boy  is 
a  boy,  and  must  do  a  boy's  duty,  no  matter  what  his 
strength  or  knowledge  of  sailor  craft  may  be.  Woe 
to  the  unlucky  fellow  who  presumes  to  ship  as  seaman 
before  he  is  able  to  show  a  respectable  beard.  He  is 
viewed  by  his  fortunate  older  shipmates  with  a  large 
degree  of  jealousy,  and  is  likely  to  have  all  his  sea- 
manship put  to  the  test  by  the  mate. 

Besides  my  unlucky  deficiency  in  years  and  whis- 
kers, I  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  a 
Yankee ;  and  I  found,  very  shortly  after  we  left  Cal- 
cutta, that  the  mate  had  determined  to  see  if  there 
was  no  flaw  in  me,  while  the  crew,  though  sufficiently 
friendly,  watched  me  with  jealous  eyes,  determined  to 
hold  aloof  from  any  close  communion  of  friendship, 
before  I  had  proved  myself  '  as  good  a  man  as  I  had 
shipped  for.'  All  this  was  not  very  agreeable ;  but  I 
determined  that  the  Yankee  name  should  not  sufifer 
in  my  person,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  neatness  in 
workmanship,  which  is  easier  acquired  in  a  man-of- 
war  than  anywhere  else,  I  left  even  the  mate  no  cause 
for  fault-finding. 
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I  was  by  this  time  tolerably  au  fait  of  most  of  the 
work  to  be  done  on  a  vessel's  rigging,  could  send 
down  or  receive  a  topgallant-mast,  turn  in  a  dead-eye, 
or  crown  a  hawser  in  a  seaman-like  manner,  and  was 
conscious  of  but  one  deficiency  in  my  knowledge  of 
sailor  craft.  I  did  not  know  how  to  splice  a  hawser, 
a  difficult  piece  of  work,  requiring  great  neatness  in 
execution,  and  a  job  which  is  not  often  necessary  to 
be  done  on  board  ship.  I  was  not  without  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  this,  even  growling  George 
having  taken  great  pains  to  inform  me  thoroughly  of 
everything  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  had  never  seen  it  done, 
and  feared  that  something  of  the  kind  would  now  be 
put  in  my  hands,  and  I  should  fail  to  acquit  myself 
creditably.  So  much  did  this  trouble  me,  that  I 
dreamed  once  of  the  mate  having  given  me  two  pieces 
of  hawser,  as  large  as  the  mainmast,  'to  splice,  and 
when  I  had  done,  and  was  just  cutting  off  the  ends,  it 
seemed  that  these  ends  were  the  mate's  toes.  As  I 
clipped  the  first  one,  he  uttered  a  dreadful  howl,  and 
he  and  the  hawser  somehow  got  mixed  up  and 
changed  into  an  enormous  serpent,  which,  with  rage 
in  every  feature,  was  darting  toward  me,  when  I  awoke, 
only  to  find  that  the  watch  had  been  called,  and  it 
was  high  time  to  turn  out 

My  fears*  were,  however,  needless  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  found  necessary,  and  I  passed  safely  the 
ordeal  the  mate  had  set  for  me.  The  consequences 
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were  that  I  was  much  more  thought  of  by  the  crew, 
and  that  one  morning  at  Madras,  when  dividing  out 
work,  the  mate  said  to  me,  '  Here,  my  lad,  bring  your 
sail  bag  aft,  and  I'll  give  you  something  to  do.'  And 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cruise  I  was  of  the  sailmaker's 
gang. 

Ten  days  were  sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  all  the 
rice  we  were  here  to  get,  and  we  then  lost  no  time 
in  getting  away  from  Madras.  The  surf  boats,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  bring  out  cargo,  are  pulled  out 
and  back,  between  shore  and  ship,  by  means  of  ropes 
stretched  along  in  all  parts  of  the  roadstead,  communi- 
cating with  the  landing-place  on  shore.  These  ropes 
are  buoyed  in  various  parts  of  the  roads,  and  the  first 
thing  necessary  to  be  done,  after  coming  to  anchor,  is 
to  pick  up  the  nearest  one  of  the  buoys,  and  secure  to 
the  bows  the  bight  of  rope  attached.  The  surf  broke 
on  shore  with  great  force;  and  we  could  see  the 
boatmen,  as  they  cautiously  approached  its  bounds, 
and  waited  for  a  large  wave,  rising  on  which,  and 
exerting  all  their  power  to  keep  their  boat  straight, 
they  were  shot  on  shore,  where  a  number  of  men 
were  always  in  readiness  to  run  the  boat  up  high  and 
dry,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next  sea.  They  are 
large,  broad,  heavily-built  boats,  sharp  at  each  end, 
and  capable,  if  the  water  was  smooth,  of  carrying 
quite  a  load  ;  but  on  account  of  the  surf  they  are  in 
general  but  lightly  loaded.  The  boatmen,  whom  long 
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experience  has  taught  every  peculiarity  of  the  weather 
here,  can  tell  the  approach  of  a  gale,  it  is  said,  even 
before  the  barometer  gives  notice  of  it,  and  at  such 
times  refuse  to  venture  out  to  the  shipping. 

One  of  our  men,  who  had  been  in  Madras  Roads 
a  year  before,  related  to  us  his  experience  of  a  storm. 
They  had  sent  ashore  about  half  their  cargo,  and 
received  on  board  a  quantity  of  rice  ;  for  the  boat 
that  takes  ashore  goods  from  the  ship  brings  back  the 
return  freight,  it  being  important  to  keep  enough 
cargo  in  the  ship  at  all  times  to  enable  her  to  stand 
up  before  a  gale.  When  the  Semaphore  on  shore 
displayed  the  signal  signifying  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  everything  was  at  once  secured,  in  the  hold 
and  on  deck,  and  preparations  made  to  get  up  anchor 
and  run  out  to  sea. 

Before,  however,  they  coulcf  do  this,  so  heavy  a  sea 
had  set  in,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
ship  up  to  her  anchor;  and  as  the  weather  looked 
very  threatening,  they  buoyed  the  chain,  took  the 
bearings  of  their  anchor  buoy,  and  slipped  and  ran 
out  to  sea,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  with  the 
hope  of  making  an  offing. 

'  We  knew,'  said  Peters,  the  man  who  gave  us  this 
narrative,  '  by  the  grey  scud  flying  across  all  day,  and 
the  sea,  which  was  getting  every  moment  higher,  that 
before  night  we  would  probably  feel  the  full  force  of 
the  storm.  And  accordingly  we  made  the  best  of  our 
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way  out  to  sea,  thinking  ourselves  safe  could  we  only 
secure  an  offing.  But,  before  such  a  storm  as  we  this 
time  saw,  nothing  could  stand.  It  gradually  freshened 
until  sunset,  when  we  took  in  all  sail  but  a  close-reefed 
maintopsarl,  reefed  foresail,  storm  fore-staysail,  and 
storm  mizzen.  We  were  obliged  to  keep  this  on  her, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  hold  our  own  off  shore.  As 
the  sun  sank  yellow  and  fiery  beneath  the  waves,  it 
bee? me  evident  that  there  was  a  fresh  hand  at  the 
bellows,  for  the  squalls  were  getting  harder  and 
harder,  until  the  wind  fairly  screamed  as  it  rushed 
through  the  tightened  rigging. 

'  The  watch  had  just  come  on  deck  at  eight  bells — 
eight  o'clock — when,  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  seeming 
to  break  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and  a  continual 
blaze  of  lightning,  the  real  storm,  of  which  the  squalls 
had  only  been  the  precursors,  was  upon  us.  The  old 
ship  lay  over  to  it,  and  the  stout  topmasts  buckled 
like  whip-handles,  as  we  wallowed  deeply  through  the 
mountain  seas.  The  thunder  was  so  incessant  that 
we  could  not  hear  one  another  speak ;  and  the  gale 
increased,  puff  after  puff,  until  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  would  be  able  to  stand  before  it. 

' "  I  wish  we  had  the  topsail  and  foresail  in  now," 
said  the  captain ;  "  it  would  save  us  some  trouble." 
But  it  was  blowing  too  hard  to  take  in  any  sail 
without  having  it  blown  to  pieces,  and  it  was  better 
to  let  it  fly  to  pieces  than  attempt  to  take  it  in. 
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*  The  sea  had  increased  so  that  the  ship  was  nearly 
unmanageable ;  and  as  it  occasionally  broke  over  the 
bow,  all  hands  had  been  summoned  aft,  to  be  within 
call,  and  in  a  safe  place. 

'  We  knew  that  if  the  wind  did  not  suddenly  change, 
as  is  the  way  with  these  gales,  we  could  weather  it 
well  enough ;  for,  even  if  the  topsail  was  blown  away, 
it  would  only  be  the  trouble  to  bend  another  when 
the  gale  moderated.  But  the  worst  of  these  storms 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  gale  is  at  its  height,  the 
wind  usually  chops  around  suddenly,  and  blows  as 
hard  from  the  opposite  quarter  as  from  that  in  which 
it  began.  These  sudden  alterations  not  only  make 
the  sea  much  worse,  but  place  the  ship  between  wind 
and  sea,  making  it  impossible  to  trim  her  close  to 
either  one. 

'Axes  had  been  brought  on  deck  early  in  the 
evening  and  placed  near  the  wheel  for  use,  in  case 
we  should  want  to  cut  away  anything.  The  gale 
steadily  increased  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  seemed 
to  be  at  its  height.  Now  came  a  little  lull,  and  then, 
with  a  crash  of  thunder  louder  than  any  before,  the 
wind  was  upon  us  from  the  opposite  quarter.  All 
hands  were  on  deck  awaiting  the  shift ;  but  it  came 
so  suddenly  and  violently  that  we  could  not  do 
anything  with  the  braces.  The  topsail  and  foresail 
were  caught  aback,  and  the  vessel  lay  down  on  her 
beam-ends,  until  we  feared  she  would  not  right  again. 
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'"  Cut  away  the  mainmast  and  mizzenmast,"  shouted 
the  captain  through  his  speaking  trumpet. 

*  Some  of  us  were  let  down  to  leeward  with  ropes 
made  fast  about  our  middle,  to  prevent  our  being 
swept   overboard,  while  we   cut   away  the   lanyards 
of  the   lee   rigging;  and   this   done,  the   mate   and 
second   mate   touched  their   knives   to   the  weather 
lanyards.      It  required  but  a  touch,  and  the  over- 
strained ropes  gave  way,  and  with  a  crash  the  masts 
swept  over  the  side.     All  this  was  of  course  the  work 
of  a  minute,  and  did  not  take  so  long  as  I  take  in 
telling  it. 

'Relieved  of  the  weight  of  her  two  masts,  she 
righted  a  little ;  but  the  foresail  and  foremast,  upon 
which  we  had  counted  to  pay  her  head  off  from  the 
wind,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  bearing  her 
down  in  the  water.  She  was  gathering  stern-way, 
when  the  captain  motioned  to  the  foremast;  and, 
scrambling  and  climbing  forward  along  the  now 
almost  perpendicular  deck,  we  also  cut  that  away. 
This  eased  her,  and  she  gradually  righted  to  an  even 
keel. 

*  As  it  was  necessary  to  have  something  set  to  keep 
her  to  the  wind,  we 'spread  a  hatch  tarpaulin  from  the 
stump  of  the  mizzenmast  to  a  spar  fastened  at  the 
break  of  the  poop,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  little  Fag, 
about  six  feet  long  by  four  wide,  we  managed  to  keep 
our  hulk  out  of  the  trough  of  the  sea.     No  longer 
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of  the  American  Indians.  A  loud  talker  gains  but 
little  credit  with  them,  as  they  act  upon  the  principle 
that  talking  and  doing  are  not  only  different,  but 
entirely  incompatible  things.  They  are  generally 
good  boxers,  masters  of  the  art  of  self-defence,  and 
bear  about  them  not  a  few  scars,  reminiscences  of  past 
conflicts.  They  are  very  much  disliked  by  officers  of 
vessels,  because,  although  as  good  men  as  ever  steered, 
or  passed  an  earring,  they  are  quick  to  take  offence, 
and  obstinate  as  mules,  when  once  their  ire  is  roused, 
and  they  imagine  themselves  badly  used. 

In  the  forecastle  they  are  very  quiet  I  have  known 
one  of  them  to  be  a  week  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one  on  board.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who 
gives  them  offence.  Then  it  is  '  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  comes  first' 

Their  silent  habit  is  a  peculiarity  not  caused  by  a 
lack  of  something  to  say,  for  he  who  can  succeed  in 
drawing  out  an  old  Colonial  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  some  as  interesting  yarns  as  ever  were  spun.  Those 
with  us  had  followed,  besides  sea  life,  the  business  of 
sheep  and  cattle  tending.  I  rarely  knew  a  Colonial 
seaman  who  had  not  dipped  into  this  business  occa- 
sionally for  a  change,  and  often  wondered  whether  it 
was  not  in  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  wild  wastes  of 
Australia  that  their  singular  taciturnity  was  first  con- 
tracted. Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  moving 
cause,  it  is  now  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  class ;  and  a 
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lively  Colonial  would  be  as  great  a  singularity  as  an 
even  moderately  quiet  Frenchman. 

The  samples  we  had  among  our  own  crew  were,  to 
a  man,  thorough-going  seamen,  and  although  the  class 
bears  rather  an  ill  name,  I  found  them  very  agreeable 
companions  after  we  had  got  pretty  well  acquainted. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  reason,  possibly  became 
I  myself  am  somewhat  of  a  silent  person,  but  they  all 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  received,  before  we  reached 
Sydney,  more  than  one  offer  to  take  me  into  their 
fraternity,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  Sydney  and 
colonial  life.  These  flattering  proposals  I  did  not  by 
any  means  slight,  for  I  must  confess  that  their  wander- 
ing, vagabond  mode  of  life,  having  about  it  much 
more  of  freedom  than  there  is  found  in  general  at  sea, 
chimed  well  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
induced  me  to  become  a  sailor.  And  had  it  not  been 
that  my  fighting  qualities  were  immensely  below  par, 
and  likely  ever  to  remain  so,  I  might  have  been  to 
this  day  a  '  Sydney  Cove.' 

'  Pity  that  that  little  Yankee  don't  know  how  to  use 
his  maulers — that's  all  he  needs  to  make  a  tip-top 
chum  of  him,'  I  overheard  one  of  them  saying  one  day. 

They  take  great  pride  in  interlarding  their  language 
with  various  phrases  of  a  slang  peculiar  to  the  Austra- 
lian dependency  of  Great  Britain. 

By  dint  of  a  good  deal  of  management,  and  a  per- 
sistent exercise  of  that  Yankee  faculty,  asking  ques- 
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lions,  I  got  out  of  two  of  my  shipmates,  before  we 
reached  Sydney,  some  of  their  singular  experiences. 
One  of  these  had  been  from  the  first  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  to  me.  His  back  and  breast,  as  well  as  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  his  arms  and  legs,  were  entirely 
covered  with  a  mass  of  circles  and  other  odd  figures, 
pricked  in  with  India  ink,  or  some  other  blue  pigment. 
To  see  various  figures  on  a  sailor's  arms,  or  even  on 
other  portions  of  his  body,  is  too  common  to  occasion 
remark.  But  this  was  plainly  not  the  work  of  any 
sailor  artist,  but  bore  traces  of  savage  workmanship. 
We  were  but  a  few  days  aboard  when  I  learned  inci- 
dentally that  Jem  had  been  for  five  years  a  prisoner 
among  the  savages  on  the  Island  of  Papua  or  New 
Guinea.  He  was  much  more  silent  than  any  of  his 
comrades ;  and  it  was  only  after  most  persistent  and 
repeated  questioning  that  he  at  last  told  me  the  story 
of  his  adventures  there. 

He  had  been  cast  away,  or  wrecked,  upon  the 
island,  while  in  one  of  the  little  schooners  which  sail 
from  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sandal- 
wood  and  tortoise-shell,  in  search  of  which  they  visit 
all  the  unfrequented  isles  in  the  vast  Archipelago 
surrounding  the  island  of  New  Holland.  According 
to  his  story,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  substantially 
true,  as  he  bore  about  him  many  corroborating  marks, 
the  little  craft  in  which  he  sailed  went  ashore  on  a 
small  isle  near  the  main  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  one 
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of  the  gales  which  often  suddenly  spring  up  in  those 
latitudes  without  giving  the  mariner  any  notice  of 
their  approach. 

They  had  made  some  excellent  bargains  of  sandal 
wood  with  the  natives  on  various  isles  they  had 
visited,  and  had  collected  sufficient  tortoise-shell  to 
make  them  a  good  voyage  ;  consequently  were  nearly 
homeward  bound,  when  their  schooner  was  driven 
ashore,  and  all  hands  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
natives. 

These  natives  belonged  to  the  main  island,  New 
Guinea,  having  only  paid  a  chance  visit  in  their 
canoes  to  this  part  of  the  Aroo  group.  After  the  gale 
subsided,  and  they  had  gathered  what  few  things 
were  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  the  .schooner, 
they  returned  with  the  crew,  now  their  prisoners,  to 
what  may  be  called  the  mainland.  Here  my  friend 
and  his  shipmates  were  divided  out  among  different 
parties,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
latter  were  eaten  up  when  they  were  sufficiently  fat- 
tened to  be  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Such  was  also  the  fate  in  preparation  for  him,  from 
which  a  mere  accident  saved  him.  He  had  belonged 
some  years  before  to  the  armourer's  gang  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  had  there  learnt  some  of  the 
blacksmith's  handicraft.  Now,  iron  is  the  only  pre- 
cious metal  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ; 
for  it  they  will  part  with  anything  they  have,  and  will 
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even  peril  life  and  limb  to  obtain  sufficient  for  a 
spearhead,  or  a  spike  for  one  of  their  immense  clubs. 
Quite  a  quantity  had  been  gathered  from  the  wrecked 
vessel,  and  the  party  to  whose  lot  Jem  had  fallen,  had 
as  their  share  several  large  pieces,  a  chain  plate,  and 
a  few  spikes.  This  they  immediately  set  about  get- 
ting into  such  shapes  as  they  desired.  But  with  their 
lack  of  tools,  and  ignorance  of  the  best  way  to  work 
it,  they  made  but  poor  headway. 

Jem  was  one  day  looking  on  while  the  chief  was 
vainly  attempting  to  break  in  two  the  chain  plate, 
when  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  could  be  of  material 
aid  to  them,  and  thus  perhaps  save  himself  from  the 
fate  which  lay  before  him.  He  explained  to  his 
owners  that  fire  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  their 
purpose  with  the  bar  of  iron.  They  acted  upon  his 
suggestion,  and  rubbing  two  sticks  of  wood  rapidly 
together,  soon  had  a  bright  blaze.  By  means  of  this 
Jem  soon  got  the  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  cut 
it  in  two  with  a  chisel  which  happened  to  be  among 
the  spikes  in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 

This  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  valuable  man  to  his 
captors,  and  after  a  council  held,  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt  him  into  the  tribe,  provided  he  could  bear  the 
pain  of  being  tattooed  in  like  manner  with  themselves. 
No  time  was  lost  in  submitting  him  to  the  operation, 
and  he,  who  knew  well  enough  that  to  exhibit  any- 
thing but  the  most  stoical  indifference  to  the  torture 
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would  seal  his  fate,  took  care  not  to  give  vent  to  a 
murmur,  although  the  pain  must  have  been  excruciat- 
ing. Practised  with  fine  needles,  in  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  manipulator,  the  tattooing  is  sufficiently  painful 
—how  much  more  so  must  it  be  when  the  instruments 
used  are  naught  but  scraps  of  shells,  sharpened,  when 
necessary,  by  being  broken  off  afresh  !  With  these  and 
the  liquor  obtained  from  the  cuttle-fish,  or  rock  squid, 
as  it  is  called  by  sailors,  my  friend  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  mass  of  fanciful  figures.  The 
entire  operation  lasted  some  six  months,  as  one  part 
was  necessarily  allowed  to  heal  before  another  was 
commenced. 

During  this  time  his  party  had  moved  a  consider- 
able distance  inland,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to 
hunt  the  kangaroo,  upon  which,  and  a  species  of 
bread  fruit,  with  such  fish  as  they  could  catch  when 
on  the  sea  coast,  they  subsisted.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  kept  busy  at  his  iron  work.  Using  a 
stone  for  an  anvil,  and  a  piece  of  iron  for  a  sledge- 
hammer, he  forged  several  arrow  and  spear-heads, 
which  gave  immense  satisfaction,  and  raised  him  to 
an  enviable  place  in  the  good  opinions  of  his  cannibal 
friends,  who  appear  from  henceforth  to  have  given 
over  all  ideas  of  making  provender  of  him.  He  was 
shortly  initiated  formally  into  their  tribe  and  provided 
with  a  wife,  which  was  the  only  property  not  he'd 
entirely  in  common  in  the  community.  His  tribe 
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even  peril  life  and  limb  to  obtain  sufficient  for  a 
spearhead,  or  a  spike  for  one  of  their  immense  clubs. 
Quite  a  quantity  had  been  gathered  from  the  wrecked 
vessel,  and  the  party  to  whose  lot  Jem  had  fallen,  had 
as  their  share  several  large  pieces,  a  chain  plate,  and 
a  few  spikes.  This  they  immediately  set  about  get- 
ting into  such  shapes  as  they  desired.  But  with  their 
lack  of  tools,  and  ignorance  of  the  best  way  to  work 
it,  they  made  but  poor  headway. 

Jem  was  one  day  looking  on  while  the  chief  was 
vainly  attempting  to  break  in  two  the  chain  plate, 
when  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  could  be  of  material 
aid  to  them,  and  thus  perhaps  save  himself  from  the 
fate  which  lay  before  him.  He  explained  to  his 
owners  that  fire  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  their 
purpose  with  the  bar  of  iron.  They  acted  upon  his 
suggestion,  and  rubbing  two  sticks  of  wood  rapidly 
together,  soon  had  a  bright  blaze.  By  means  of  this 
Jem  soon  got  the  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  cut 
it  in  two  with  a  chisel  which  happened  to  be  among 
the  spikes  in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 

This  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  valuable  man  to  his 
captors,  and  after  a  council  held,  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt  him  into  the  tribe,  provided  he  could  bear  the 
pain  of  being  tattooed  in  like  manner  with  themselves. 
No  time  was  lost  in  submitting  him  to  the  operation, 
and  he,  who  knew  well  enough  that  to  exhibit  any- 
thing but  the  most  stoical  indifference  to  the  torture 
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would  seal  his  fate,  took  care  not  to  give  vent  to  a 
murmur,  although  the  pain  must  have  been  excruciat- 
ing. Practised  with  fine  needles,  in  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  manipulator,  the  tattooing  is  sufficiently  painful 
—how  much  more  so  must  it  be  when  the  instruments 
used  are  naught  but  scraps  of  shells,  sharpened,  when 
necessary,  by  being  broken  off  afresh  !  With  these  and 
the  liquor  obtained  from  the  cuttle-fish,  or  rock  squid, 
as  it  is  called  by  sailors,  my  friend  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  mass  of  fanciful  figures.  The 
entire  operation  lasted  some  six  months,  as  one  part 
was  necessarily  allowed  to  heal  before  another  was 
commenced. 

During  this  time  his  party  had  moved  a  consider- 
able distance  inland,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to 
hunt  the  kangaroo,  upon  which,  and  a  species  of 
bread  fruit,  with  such  fish  as  they  could  catch  when 
on  the  sea  coast,  they  subsisted.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  kept  busy  at  his  iron  work.  Using  a 
stone  for  an  anvil,  and  a  piece  of  iron  for  a  sledge- 
hammer, he  forged  several  arrow  and  spear-heads, 
which  gave  immense  satisfaction,  and  raised  him  to 
an  enviable  place  in  the  good  opinions  of  his  cannibal 
friends,  who  appear  from  henceforth  to  have  given 
over  all  ideas  of  making  provender  of  him.  He  was 
shortly  initiated  formally  into  their  tribe  and  provided 
with  a  wife,  which  was  the  only  property  not  held 
entirely  in  common  in  the  community.  His  tribe 
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now  wandered  about  from  one  portion  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  never  departing  far  from  the  sea  coast, 
for  somewhat  over  a  year  and  a  half.  By  this  time 
he  had  become  quite  expert  in  their  manner  of  throw- 
ing the  spear,  their  principal  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence,  and  for  the  chase  ;  and  being  an  active  man, 
was  equal  to  any  of  his  masters  in  all  the  artifices  by 
which  they  gain  their  subsistence  from  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forests. 

At  this  time  the  tribe  of  which  he  had  become  a 
member  got  into  difficulties  with  one  of  the  others 
relative  to  the  ownership  of  an  iron  spike,  one  of  the 
relics  of  Jem's  schooner,  and  a  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. In  this  Jem  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  take 
part,  and  he  so  distinguished  himself,  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  old  chief,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
fill  his  place. 

This  accession  of  dignity  necessitated  the  perform- 
ance of  another  small  piece  of  tattooing.  A  collar, 
namely,  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  neck,  and  a  few 
circles  upon  his  cheeks.  But  to  one  whose  entire 
body  was  only  one  mass  of  scars,  such  trifles  of  tor- 
ture were  as  nothing.  He  entered  upon  his  new 
office,  and  in  two  energetic  battles  brought  the  war  to 
a  close,  his  tribe  remaining  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  iron  treasure. 

Jem  had  now  arrived  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  great- 
ness. He  was  master  over  some  hundred  naked 
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savages,  dignified  with  a  collar,  tattooed  into  his  neck, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  first  mouthful  of  a  mess  of 
wood  worms  (a  dainty  dish  of  these  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  natives  of  Australia),  and  the  choicest  piece  of 
a  roasted  prisoner  of  war.  Yet  he  was  far  from  con- 
tented. He  longed  to  return  to  a  state  of  civilisation, 
and  the  principal  advantage  he  took  of  the  power 
placed  in  his  hands  was  to  keep  his  subjects  as  near 
the  sea  coast  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  some  pass- 
ing trader  would  stop  to  barter,  and  he  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  good  his  escape  from  this  living 
tomb. 

Being  very  illiterate,  he  had  long  ere  this  lost  all 
reckoning  of  time,  all  days  being  the  same,  and  there 
not  being  sufficient  change  in  the  seasons  to  enable 
him  even  to  guess  at  the  months.  Thus  he  lived  on 
for  five  long  years,  in  all  which  time  he  saw  but  two 
vessels,  neither  one  passing  sufficiently  near  to  the  land 
to  enable  him  to  attract  their  notice  by  signals.  These 
occasions  proved  to  him  that  his  tribe  were  not  dis- 
posed to  let  him  go  without  a  struggle,  and  that  they 
suspected  his  desire  to  leave  them,  for  at  sight  of  the 
ships  they  quickly  hurried  off  into  the  woods. 

When  he  had  been  about  three  years  and  a  half 
upon  the  island,  according  to  his  computation,"  the 
iron  which  was  obtained  at  the  wreck  had  been  in 
great  part  used  up  or  lost,  and  most  of  his  tribe  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  sharp  shells  for  heads 
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to  their  long  spears.  Jem  now  endeavoured  to  stir 
their  avarice  (for  iron  is  to  these  people  like  gold  to 
their  more  civilised  brethren),  by  telling  them  that, 
if  they  could  only  speak  a  vessel,  they  could  get 
in  exchange  for  sandal-wood,  with  which  the  coast 
abounds,  as  much  of  the  precious  metal  as  their  hearts 
could  desire.  This  set  them  upon  the  look-out ;  but 
no  vessel  appeared. 

Poor  Jem  was  almost  in  despair,  and  had  nearly 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
return  to  the  society  of  white  men,  when,  meeting  a 
strange  tribe  one  day,  whom  a  scarcity  of  kangaroos 
had  driven  down  to  the  sea  coast  in  search  of  shell- 
fish, he  learned  incidentally  that  at  a  point  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  them,  as  near  as  he  could  compute 
from  the  story,  but  certainly  east  of  them,  two  strange 
vessels  touched  annually  for  trading  purposes.  The 
crews  were  not  whites,  and  from  the  description,  he 
judged  them  to  be  Arabs  or  Malays ;  but  there  were 
vessels,  and  they  traded,  and  this  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  were  at  least  less  savage 
than  the  Papuans.  Hope  once  more  glowed  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  determined  to  make  his  way  eastward 
until  the  desired  haven  should  be  attained. 

Making  glowing  representations  to  his  subjects  of 
the  riches  they  would  obtain,  could  they  reach  the 
trading  station  in  time  to  meet  one  of  the  vessels, 
they  were  at  length  induced  to  turn  their  tardy  steps 
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that  way.  Fishing  and  hunting,  and  remaining  for 
days  in  one  place  when  they  found  an  abundance  of 
food,  it  was  yet  a  year  and  a  half  before  they  at  last 
reached  a  little  bay,  where  the  glad  sight  of  a  Malay 
proa  cheered  his  breast  The  tribe  quickly  gathered 
a  quantity  of  sandal-wood  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  with  this  they  approached  the  vessel.  Here  they 
found  the  crew  fully  armed  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  assaults  of  the  treacherous 
natives.  But  one  boat  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
vessel  at  a  time,  and  but  one  man  from  that  boat  was 
permitted  to  come  on  board.  This  boat  Jem  deter- 
mined should  be  his — this  man  would  be  himself; 
and  paying  no  heed  to  some  objections  urged  by  his 
companions,  he  embarked  a  portion  of  sandal-wood 
in  an  old  canoe  which  he  had  found  upon  the  shore, 
and  started  off  for  the  proa. 

Arriving  alongside,  he  clambered  on  deck  with  an 
agility  that  somewhat  surprised  the  Malays,  who  saw 
in  the  wretched  stark  naked  creature  before  them  only 
a  native.  Constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather 
had  turned  his  skin  to  nearly  the  colour  of  the  islanders, 
and  the  barbarous  tattooing  with  which  he  was  dis- 
figured, sufficiently  completed  the  disguise. 

Arrived  on  board,  he  was  only  involved  in  a  new 
perplexity.  How  was  he  to  make  himself  known  to 
the  Malays  as  an  Englishman  ?  He  could  not  speak 
their  tongue,  and  even  if  they  understood  a  few  words 
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of  English,  they  would  not  believe  a  statement  which 
his  appearance  so  strongly  contradicted.  As  this 
thought  shot  through  his  mind,  poor  fellow,  his  heart 
sank,  and  he  was  nearly  giving  up  all  hope.  Never- 
theless, he  determined  to  try,  and  hauling  his  sandal 
wood  on  deck,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crew,  he 
advanced  to  the  captain  and  uttered  the  words,  *  Me 
English.' 

How  strange  they  sounded  to  his  ears,  these  words 
of  English !  The  captain  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh  at  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  savages  had  somehow  gathered  up  two  words  of 
English.  Poor  Jem  repeated  his  asseveration,  with 
distressed  earnestness,  '  Me  English,  captain,  m< 
English  sailor.' 

Not  a  shadow  of  perplexity  even  darkened  the 
captain's  countenance,  as  he  turned  to  some  of  his 
men,  and  remarked  (as  Jem  afterwards  learned)  upon 
the  singularity  of  this  native  having  caught  up  some 
words  of  the  English  language. 

Jem  was  in  despair ;  but  now  an  idea  struck  him. 
Eagerly  grasping  the  end  of  a  piece  of  the  coir  rigging 
lying  upon  deck,  he  formed  upon  his  hand,  and  on 
the  standing  ."igging,  several  of  the  knots  with  which 
the  seamen  of  all  nations  are  familiar. 

At  this  spectacle  a  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the 
captain's  face,  and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  him  a  few 
moments.  The  suspense  was  too  great,  and  Jem 
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bursting  into  tears,  muttered  beseechingly,  '  Me 
English,  captain  ;  take  me  to  Singapore.' 

The  curiosity  of  the  crew  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  they  crowded  about  him,  and  examined 
him  more  narrowly  than  they  had  before  done.  Lift- 
ing up  his  arms,  Jem  showed  them  where  two  white 
spots  were  yet  left  on  him,  and  they  were  now  speedily 
satisfied  that  he  was  truly  an  English  sailor. 

In  a  few  broken  words  of  English,  the  captain  asked 
him  how  he  came  there  j  and  Jem,  part  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  part  by  lively  pantomime,  explained  his 
history  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  take  him  along 
with  them.  This  was,  after  consultation,  agreed  to,  if 
Jem  could  get  a  load  of  sandal-wood  for  them. 

Although  reluctant  to  set  foot  on  shore  again,  he 
was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  captain's  proposal,  and 
taking  some  old  iron,  beads,  and  looking-glasses 
ashore,  in  /eturn  for  what  he  brought  on  board,  he 
proceeded  to  the  rather  arduous  task  of  getting  the 
natives  there  assembled — several  tribes — to  gather 
immediately  a  quantity  of  the  required  wood. 

The  fact  of  his  having  come  back  to  them,  apparently 
voluntarily,  lulled  to  rest  any  suspicions  of  his  fidelity 
to  them  which  they  might  previously  have  entertained, 
and  this  renewed  confidence  gave  the  greater  force  to 
-his  commands.  The  sight  of  the  articles  he  had 
brought  off,  especially  the  iron,  stirred  up  also  their 
avarice,  and  seeing  what  appeared  to  them  vast  riches 
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within  their  grasp,  they  set  to  heartily,  and  in  two 
days  had  sufficient  wood  gathered  to  load  the  proa. 

Meantime  the  crew  of  the  vessel  were  keeping 
strict  watch  on  board,  to  provide  against  any  hostile 
attempts  by  the  natives.  The  crews  of  the  vessels, 
British  as  well  as  Arab  and  Malay,  which  cruise  after 
sandal-wood,  could  oftentimes  fill  up  their  craft  in  a 
short  time  themselves,  were  it  not  that  to  go  ashore 
for  that  purpose  would  be  to  rush  rashly  on  destruc- 
tion, as  the  natives  are  always  ready  to  attack  a  vessel 
which  is  not  fully  guarded.  The  prospect  of  securing 
the  treasures  of  iron  and  other  material,  to  be  found 
in  such  a  prize,  would  make  them  brave  every  danger, 
if  there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  their  success  in  an 
attack.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  barter  with 
the  savages,  and  even  then  to  use  every  precaution 
against  treachery. 

On  the  third  day  Jem  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
piled  upon  the  beach,  a  quantity  of  sandal-wood 
sufficient  to  fill  the  narrow  hold  of  the  little  proa,  and 
again  he  went  alongside  in  his  canoe,  to  make  the 
final  arrangements  respecting  its  transfer  to  the  vessel, 
and  his  deliverance  from  captivity.  It  was  arranged 
that  for  every  canoe-load  of  wood  brought  off,  he 
should  take  ashore  an  equivalent  in  iron,  trinkets, 
and  bright  coloured  cloth ;  that  meanwhile  the  vessel 
should  be  quietly  got  ready  for  sailing  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  and  when  the  wood  was  nearly  loaded,  the 
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little  kedge  which  held  the  proa  was  to  be  quickly 
weighed,  the  lug-sail  hoisted,  while  he,  staving  the 
canoe,  should  jump  aboard,  as  the  vessel  stood  sea- 
ward. 

One  of  the  peculiarly  favouring  circumstances  for 
Jem  was,  that  the  party,  or  tribe  of  natives  to  whom 
this  little  harbour  really  belonged,  had,  a  few  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Malays,  gone  in  their  fleet  of 
canoes  upon  a  warlike  expedition  to  another  portion 
of  the  island,  leaving  but  two  or  three  rickety  canoes 
in  the  entire  neighbourhood.  Had  they  all  been 
there,  his  escape  would  have  been  rendered  almost 
hopeless,  as  in  their  exasperation  the  natives  would 
doubtless  have  attacked  the  proa,  and  perhaps  over- 
come her  by  dint  of  superior  numbers ;  supposing, 
which  was  not  likely,  that  the  Malay  captain  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  consented  to  receive 
him  on  board. 

As  the  moment  drew  near  which  was  to  decide  his 
fate,  and  either  give  him  his  freedom,  or  consign  him 
to  a  slavery  more  hopeless  than  ever  before,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  poor  Jem's  heart  grew  faint  with  fear 
that  some  unthought  of  accident  might  defeat  his  well 
laid  scheme.  Should  the  natives  conclude  to  put 
some  one  else  in  the  boat,  and  retain  him  ashore,  or 
should  the  wind  fail,  or,  worse  yet,  the  fleet  of  boats 
suddenly  heave  in  sight,  he  knew  that  his  first,  perhaps 
his  only  chance  for  deliverance  was  gone.  But  luckily 
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the  breeze  held,  the  boats  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  natives  appeared  to  think  of  anything 
else  but  his  escape. 

When  yet  full  two  canoe-loads  remained  upon  the 
beach,  Jem  determined  that  he  would  venture  no 
more.  While  alongside,  and  slowly  passing  in  the 
wood,  the  anchor  was  silently  run  up  to  the  bows, 
and,  overturning  the  canoe  with  his  foot,  with  a  shout 
of  exultation  my  friend  jumped  aboard,  and  with 
hearty  swigs  pulled  up  the  mainsail,  while  the  captain 
steered  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour. 

For  some  moments  the  savages  did  not  comprehend 
the  drift  of  the  manoeuvre,  so  completely  had  Jem's 
actions  of  the  previous  day  won  upon  their  confidence ; 
but  when  they  saw  him  pulling  lustily  at  the  halyards, 
and  the  vessel  gathering  headway  toward  the  harbour's 
mouth,  they  set  up  a  roar  of  angry  disappointment, 
and  rushed  wildly  up  and  down  the  beach,  calling 
upon  him  to  come  back. 

Having  a  fair  wind,  however,  they  were  soon  out  of 
hearing  and  sight  of  Jem's  savage  comrades,  and  next 
morning  no  longer  saw  the  land.  The  Malay  captain 
supplied  him  with  some  clothing,  the  first  he  had 
worn  since,  five  years  before,  his  own  had  been  takeji 
from  him  by  the  natives ;  and  he  began  once  more  to 
assume  the  forms  of  civilisation.  Twenty  days  brought 
the  vessel  to  Singapore,  where  he  was  at  length  among 
bis  countrymen  •  but  so  much  altered  and  defaced, 
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that  he  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  any  one  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 

During  his  long  captivity  he  had  forgotten  many 
words  of  English,  and  at  first  expressed  himself  very 
awkwardly ;  but  a  voyage  in  a  British  vessel  to  Cal- 
cutta made  him  once  more  at  home  among  old  scenes. 
Only  one  thing  he  never  more  got  accustomed  to — 
this  was  to  wear  shoes.  His  feet,  he  complained,  had 
gotten  tender  by  long  tramping  about  among  rocks 
and  shells,  and  shoes  were  a  great  inconvenience  to 
him.  On  board  ship  he  never  used  them,  and  when 
ashore  the  softest  pumps  were  his  only  wear. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  savages  he  had  but  little  to 
tell  me.  The  men  wore  no  clothing  whatever.  The 
women  wore  slight  coverings  of  the  large  leaves  of  a 
species  of  palm.  Being  a  wandering  people,  they 
had  no  regularly  built  habitations.  In  fine  weather 
they  slept  under  sfrelter  of  the  trees,  and  even  often 
climbed  up  into  them  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
resting-place.  In  wet  weather,  during  the  periodical 
rains,  they  chose  a  site  where  to  remain  during  their 
continuance,  and  then  constructed  rude  huts  of  sticks, 
roofed  with  leaves,  and  generally  set  up  on  posts,  as 
Jhe  earth  was  too  wet  to  rest  upon,  and  here  they 
hovered  in  dismal  discomfort  till  the  return  of  the 
pleasant  season. 

Although  apparently  devoid  of  energy  in  most  re- 
spects, they  were  passionate,  quickly  roused  to  anger, 
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and  even  jealous.  Although  destitute  to  the  last 
degree,  they  were  avaricious  for  the  possession  of 
such  articles  as  they  placed  value  upon,  among  which 
iron  was  evidently  chief.  Hence  arose  frequent  wars 
between  different  tribes,  in  which  the  prisoners  were 
in  great  part  used  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  captors. 
The  kangaroo  and  several  smaller  animals,  and  nume- 
rous birds,  together  with  such  shell-fish  as  they  could 
gather  upon  the  beach,  formed  their  only  subsistence, 
and  when  game  was  scarce,  they  often  iared  poorly 
enough. 

One  article  of  food,  besides,  Jem  mentioned  to  me 
— the  worms  found  in  decayed  wood.  A  mess  of 
these  was  considered  a  great  luxury ;  and  he  declared, 
in  telling  me  the  story,  that  after  he  got  used  to  them, 
they  really  tasted  very  well.  They  were  roasted  in 
large  shells  over  a  fire. 

Of  fruits  there  appear  to  have  been  but  few,  com- 
pared with  the  usual  plenty  of  tropical  countries,  and 
with  these  he  was  not  familiar.  Of  birds  there  was  a 
great  variety,  and  they  frequently  caught  parrots  and 
other  birds,  and  used  them  for  food. 

Their  dead  they  buried  in  a  shallow  hole,  dug  in 
the  ground  at  some  distance  from  their  then  abiding 
place.  He  spoke  highly  of  their  dexterity  in  throwing 
their  rude  spears,  and  of  the  ingenious  artifices  used 
to  surprise  and  capture  the  kangaroo. 

The  people  he  described  as  of  rather  short  statvire, 
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perfectly  black,  and  with  curly  hair,  almost  like  a 
negro's.1  Their  features  were  thoroughly  African — in 
some 'cases  even  exaggeratedly  so.  Jem  seemed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  very  lowest  class  of 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  He  said  he  was  frequently 
told  by  natives  of  tribes  they  met,  of  a  people  occu- 
pying the  inland  portion  of  the  island,  who  had 
houses,  and  cultivated  the  land,  and  who,  from  the 
rude  descriptions  given  of  them,  must  have  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation.  But  his 
tribe  strenuously  objected  to  holding  any  intercourse 
with  these,  fearing  that  they  would  be  by  them  made 
to  work,  i.e.  made  slaves  of.  Jem,  indeed,  was  not 
himself  very  willing  to  leave  the  coast,  as  there  lay 
his  only  hope  of  ever  being  returned  to  a  civilised 
land  ;  and  he  feared,  should  he  once  get  among  the 
more  civilised  natives,  they  would  prevent  him  from 
returning  again  to  the  sea  shore. 

So  ended  his  story.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  some 
degree  of  education,  and  of  an  energetic  and  inquisi- 
tive character,  the  civilised  world  might  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  a  most  interesting  account  of  a 
land  which  is  as  yet  more  thoroughly  terra  incognita 
than  the  heart  of  Africa ;  for  nowhere  on  the  entire 

1  Jem's  hair  was  black,  and  curled  very  closely, — a  circum- 
stance which,  in  all  probability,  made  his  recognition  as  a  white 
man  by  the  Malay  captain  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 
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island  have  whites  penetrated  more  than  a  mile  or 
two  from  shore,  and  even  that  only  in  a  few  spots, 
and  in  hasty  incursions,  giving  no  time  for  observa- 
tion. As  it  was,  Jem's  only  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  watch  for  a  vessel  by  which  he  could  make 
his  escape.  Said  I  to  him  one  day : 

*  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  struck 
inland,  and  taken  my  chance  of  what  might  happen.' 

*  But  the  tribe  I  was  with  would  not  go,  even  had  I 
been  desirous  to  do  so ;  and  what  could  I  do,  naked 
and  alone,  in  the  vast  woods,  without  even  having 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  course  which  would  lead  me 
to  a  more  civilised  place  ?     And  then,  to  turn  myself 
away  from  the  only  avenue  for  escape  from  a  life-long 
bondage — I  could  not  do  it.' 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  long  story  was 
told  me  by  Jem  just  as  I  have  written  it  His  habi- 
tual taciturnity  would  not  have  given  way  so  far  as  to 
spin  such  a  yarn  '  right  off  the  reel.'  It  was  only 
by  dint  of  most  persistent  and  adroit  questioning, 
taking  him  when  he  was  in  his  best  humour,  generally 
in  the  night  watches,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
spell  at  the  wheel, — a  season  of  good  humour  gene- 
rally with  sailors, — that  I  obtained  it.  Here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little,  I  picked  up  all  his  experience  ;  and 
had  I  not,  by  the  practice  of  various  little  arts,  made 
myself  a  favourite  with  him,  I  should  never  have  got 
any  of  it  Although  not  adhering  strictly  to  the 
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language  of  the  narrator,  I  have  taken  care  to  give 
the  facts  just  as  they  were  stated  to  me. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

UR  passage  to  Sydney  lasted  forty-five 
days.  Here,  after  discharging  our  cargo, 
the  crew  were  paid  off,  and  with  six 
pounds  sterling  received  as  my  wages, 
and  some  money  which  I  had  when  I  shipped,  I  went 
ashore.  On  uniting  our  funds,  George  and  I  found 
ourselves  the  possessors  of  sixteen  pounds, — quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  two  sailors  !  We  determined 
to  remain  on  shore  till  we  were  heartily  tired  of  it ; 
and  to  make  the  cash  hold  out,  I,  who  was  the 
steadiest  of  the  two,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
purse,  with  an  agreement  that  only  a  certain  sum  per 
diem  should  be  given  out 

First,  we  purchased  a  few  necessary  articles  of 
clothing  and  a  chest  for  our  joint  use.  "Your  true 
sailor  will  generally  be  found  to  have  a  good  chest  of 
sea-clothing.  In  this  he  takes  much  pride ;  and  let 
him  be  as  drunken  a  fellow  as  may  be,  to  replenish 
it  he  spends  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  of  every 
voyage.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  in  this 
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matter  d^'ay  is  dangerous,  and  his  first  outlay,  before 
he  ventures  on  a.  spree,  is  with  the  tailor  or  slop- 
seller.  Having  filled  his  chest  with  the  various  flannel, 
dungarees,  oil-cloths,  etc.,  needed,  the  rest  of  his 
money  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  use  as  incli- 
nation prompts  him,  leaving  any  deficiencies  in  his 
board  bill,  or  grog  money,  to  be  settled  for  out  of  the 
never-failing  month's  advance. 

I  had  imagined  Sydney  to  be  a  rather  rambling  and 
ill-constructed,  dirty  colonial  town,  such  as  one  not 
unfrequently  meets  with  in  the  British  colonies.  I 
was,  therefore,  agreeably  astonished  to  find  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  city, 
a  regularly  laid  out  and  well-built  place,  the  streets 
and  public  buildings  of  which  would  have  been  no 
discredit  to  a  European  seaport  of  its  size.  There 
was,  too,  a  finished  appearance  about  it  which  I  had 
hardly  expected  to  see,  and  many  of  the  larger  build- 
ings had  quite  an  ancient  appearance.  Everything 
about  it  was  peculiarly  English;1  and  when  I  got  into 
the  quarter  in  which  are  located  the  sailors'  boarding- 
houses,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  dash  of  colonial 
recklessness  and  extravagance  everywhere  perceptible, 
I  could  have  easily  imagined  myself  in  some  seaport 
of  England — London  or  Liverpool 

The   English,  particularly  of  the  lower  classes,  of 

1  This  was  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Sydney  of  to-day  is  quite  a  different  place. 
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which  almost  the  entire  population  of  Sydney,  rich 
and  poor,  at  that  time  was  composed,  are  a  people  of 
peculiar  habits  and  manners,  which  they  carry  with 
them,  and  resolutely  introduce  wherever  they  may 
wander.  And  I  found  here  all  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Englishman  fully,  perhaps  a  little 
extravagantly,  developed.  It  was  just  as  though  a 
portion  of  London  or  Liverpool  had  been  by  some 
magic  power  removed  to  this  extreme  end  of  the 
world. 

The  city  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  part  on  a  rising 
ground,  a  kind  of  promontory,  and  part  in  the  adjoin- 
ing valley.  It  fronts  on  Sydney  Cove,  a  secure  harbour 
about  seven  miles  from  the  capes  or  headlands,  which 
form  Port  Jackson  Bay. 

One  of  the  principal  amusements  here  for  sailors  is 
horse-riding.  As  my  chum  George  was  fully  intent 
on  seeing  all  the  'life'  that  was  to  be  seen,  he  of 
course  must  go  horse-riding  too,  while  I  wandered 
about  town  to  get  a  look  at  the  most  noteworthy 
places.  The  Parramatta  Road  is  the  theatre  of  Jack's 
horsemanship,  and  thither  George,  in  company  with 
some  of  our  late  shipmates,  proceeded  one  afternoon 
on  a  parcel  of  as  hard-mouthed  beasts  as  even  sailors 
usually  get  hold  of.  The  party  did  not  return  till  late 
at  night,  when  I  was  already  in  dreamland,  and  I  saw 
nothing  of  George  till  next  morning,  when  he  appeared 
before  my  bed  with  as  rueful  a  face  as  lie  could  put 
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on,  and  proposed  to  go  down  after  breakfast  and  hunt 
a  ship. 

*I  want  to  get  out  of  this  confounded  place.  I 
rode  about  yesterday  till  I'm  as  sore  this  morning  as 
though  some  one  had  beaten  me  with  a  stick ;  and 
now  those  fellows  want  me  to  go  out  again.  It's  an 
imposition.  They  call  this  a  good  port ;  but  they 
don't  know  what  good  is,'  growled  he. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  there  was  no  law  compell- 
ing him  to  ride  on  horseback. 

*  Well,  but  what  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ?     I'm  nol 
going  to  loiter  about  the  town  all  day.     And  there  is 
nothing  else  to  see.     I'll  have  to  get  drunk  to  pass 
away  the  time.1 

*  Let's  go  cattle-tending,  George.' 

'  Mention  cattle-tending  again,  and  I'll  use  a  cow- 
hide on  you.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  live  mummy 
of  yourself?  Let's  go  down  and  ship.' 

Thus  it  is  with  the  sailor.  He  is  all  eagerness  to 
get  ashore,  and  is  hardly  there  before  he  is  glad  to 
get  away  again.  Having  no  friends,  and  debarred  by 
his  calling  and  his  dress,  if  not  by  lack  of  education, 
from  intercourse  with  any  but  those  of  his  own  class, 
a  few  days  suffice  to  tire  him  of  the  stupid  amusements 
into  which  he  is  dragged,  often  against  his  will.  He 
becomes  thoroughly  wearied,  and  is  almost  forced,  if 
he  can't  get  a  ship,  to  get  drunk,  as  my  old  chum 
proposed  to  do,  in  mere  self-defence. 
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To  me,  too,  the  time  would  soon  have  begun  to 
grow  tedious.  It  took  but  a  few  days  to  see  all  that 
was  accessible  to  me,  a  sailor.  To  take  a  trip  into 
the  country,  which  I  would  have  much  liked,  I  lacked 
means,  and  also  friends  to  expedite  me  on  my  way. 
I  therefore  agreed  to  George's  proposal,  putting  off 
the  execution  of  it  to  next  day.  For  that  day  we 
hired  a  carriage,  and  made  the  driver  take  us  through 
every  street  in  the  city  accessible  to  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  and  then  out  into  the  country,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Botany  Bay,  returning  in  time  to  get  our 
supper. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  to  seek  for  a  ship.  I 
wished  much  to  make  a  voyage  in  one  of  the  sandal- 
wood  hunters  which  sail  from  here — the  kind  of  vessel 
in  which  my  friend  Jem  had  been  wrecked  ;  but  there 
were  just  then  none  in  port,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
give  up  my  project,  mentally  determining  to  put  it  in 
execution  at  some  future  time.  Sailors  were  in  de- 
mand just  at  that  time  in  Sydney,  and  we  did  not 
lack  offers  of  voyages.  But  I  was  determined  to  be 
suited  before  I  shipped,  and  did  not  therefore  allow 
George  to  engage  himself  till  we  had  taken  a  good 
look  around. 

We  settled  at  length  upon  a  colonial  brig,  which . 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Lombok,  there  to  take  in  a 
cargo  of  rice,  to  carry  to  Macao  or  Whampoa.     It 
promised  to  be  a  novel  voyage,  and  the  brig  was  a 
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likely  vessel.  The  crew — she  was  to  carry  ten  hnivls 
before  the  mast — were  good-looking  men,  and  the 
officers  had  a  good  name.  Above  all,  we  were  pro- 
mised our  discharge  when  we  got  to  China ;  and  with 
this  additional  inducement  George  and  I  were  satisfied 
to  put  our  names  to  the  articles  of  the  good  brig 
'Ocean,1  of  Sydney,  at  three  pounds  per  month,  and 
small  stores.  By  this  latter  clause  is  meant  that  the 
vessel  would  furnish  us  with  tea  and  sugar,  it  being 
the  practice,  with  many  English  owners  and  captains, 
to  make  their  men  furnish  these  essentials,  and  such 
other  luxuries  as  come  properly  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  small  stores,  paying  them  in  such  cases  a  slight 
increase  on  their  regular  wages. 

The  brig  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  but  her  crew 
was  wanted  on  board  immediately,  a  circumstance  at 
which  I  heartily  rejoiced,  as  it  would  save  us  money. 
On  counting  up  our  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  I  found 
that  George  and  I  had  spent,  including  clothing  and 
boarding,  ten  pounds  in  a  little  less  than  two  weeks, 
leaving  us  six.  One  month's  advance  to  each  of  us 
increased  our  store  to  twelve  pounds,  a  vast  deal 
more  than  sailors  generally  take  to  sea  with  them. 
But  we  were  going  to  China,  and  I  wanted  every 
penny  we  could  get. 

Three  days  after  we  shipped,  we  sailed  for  our  first 
port,  Lombok.  Our  crew  was  composed  entirely  of 
*  Sydney  Coves,'  all  lank,  stout,  silent  fellows,  who 
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*  did  their  duty  and  asked  odds  of  no  man,'  as  tney 
significantly  said.  The  vessel  was  '  colonial'  too,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  I  found  her  discipline  to  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  English  vessels.  A  regular  allow- 
ance of  provisions  was  served  out ;  everything  was  of 
the  best ;  and  the  cook,  who  received  a  severe  admoni- 
tion to  do  his  duty  (from  one  of  the  crew),  on  the  first 
day  out,  got  up  any  kind  of  a  mess  that  the  forecastle 
chose  to  suggest. 

We  had  regular  watch  and  watch,  and  no  work  was 
done  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was 
none  of  the  usual  hurrying  up.  Each  one,  in  conse- 
quence, did  his  work  with  a  will.  When  sail  was  to 
be  shortened,  or  the  topsails  reefed,  the  laying  of 
the  yards  and  hauling  up  clewlines  or  reeftackles  was 
left  in  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  men  them- 
selves, and  we  of  course  took  care  to  make  the  work 
as  light  as  possible.  And  among  the  crew  there  was 
no  holding  back;  every  one  knew  his  station,  and 
jumped  there  when  he  was  required.  Altogether,  we 
passed  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  and  to  me  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

How  such  discipline  would  work  with  any  other 
than  Colonials,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Of  course, 
unless  the  crew  were  thorough  seamen,  it  would  lead 
in  many  cases  to  confusion.  With  such  a  rough  and 
quick-tempered  set  as  we  had,  it  was  the  only  plan. 
They  themselves  made  the  rules  by  which  their  officers 
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were  forced  to  abide.  The  captain  knew  quite  well 
that  to  give  them  just  cause  of  offence,  would  be  to 
provoke  a  retaliation  which  would  be  far  from  plea- 
sant. And  the  crew,  with  a  kind  of  feeling  of  honour, 
which  I  have  often  noticed  in  such  characters  as  theirs, 
abstained  scrupulously  from  taking  any  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  power  which  they  felt  themselves  pos- 
sessed of. 

Only  once  during  our  voyage  did  a  misunderstand- 
ing occur.  It  was  before  we  reached  Lombok,  and 
while  we  were  sailing  through  the  trade-winds.  We 
were  about  to  paint  the  brig  inside.  It  was  intended 
to  commence  the  work  on  Monday  morning,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  before,  the  mate,  who  had  been 
taking  rather  more  grog  during  the  day  than  was 
promotive  of  a  clear  understanding,  ordered  the  watch 
on  deck  to  come  aft  and  lift  aside  some  spare  topsails, 
preparatory  for  the  morrow's  work.  One  of  the  men 
quietly  remarked  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  not 
customary  to  work  on  that  day. 

'Come  aft  this  instant,  and  don't  talk  to  me  of 
Sunday,  or  I'll  keep  you  to  work  every  Sunday  during 
the  cruise,'  shouted  the  drunken  mate,  highly  excited. 

'  You'd  better  come  and  take  us  aft,'  was  the  answer 
to  this. 

All  hands  came  up  out  of  the  forecastle,  and  it  was 
at  once  understood  that  the  order  was  not  to  be 
obeyed.  The  mate  was  by  this  time  aware  that  he 
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was  getting  himself  into  trouble,  and  when  the  sound  of 
handspikes  being  gathered  up,  in  readiness  for  a  row, 
struck  upon  his  ear,  he  dived  down  into  the  cabin  to 
ask  the  skipper's  advice. 

The  latter  immediately  came  upon  deck,  and 
glancing  for  a  moment  over  the  crowd  collected 
about  the  windlass,  called  the  oldest  of  the  seamen 
by  name,  desiring  him  to  come  aft.  This  he  did,  and 
the  captain,  who  felt,  of  course,  bound  to  support  his 
mate,  even  if  he  was  wrong,  represented  to  John  that 
the  matter  required  was  a  mere  trifle — that  it  would 
establish  no  precedent — that  the  mate  was  anxious  to 
get  at  the  painting  as  early  as  possible  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  finally  wound  up  by  reminding  him  that 
disobedience  to  orders  was  mutiny,  and  that  in  such 
cases  he,  the  captain,  was  empowered  to  proceed  to 
extreme  measures. 

John  heard  him  through,  then  said  very  dryly,  '  Cap- 
tain, if  you  knew  how  little  I  cared  about  you,  you'd 
be  surprised,'  and  walked  forward  to  the  forecastle. 

How  much  the  captain  was  surprised  at  this 
thoroughly  characteristic  remark,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell;  but  there  was  no  more  said  about  moving  the 
spars,  and  we  were  never  after  called  upon  for  any 
Sunday  work. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

ETTING  aside  the  little  inconveniences  and 
crosses  which  are  unavoidable  in  every 
ship,  and  which  merely  served  the  purpose 
of  enabling  my  worthy  chum,  George,  to 
relieve  himself  of  his  superfluous  bile,  I  think  I  never 
enjoyed  any  voyage  so  much  as  this  in  the  brig 
'  Ocean.'  Our  course  lay  through  a  nearly  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  fine  weather,  in  which  the  dark 
little  forecastle  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  we 
all  slept  and  lived  on  deck.  We  were  as  nearly  our 
own  masters  as  it  is  good  for  sailors  to  be ;  and  with 
an  experienced  and  thoroughly  united  crew,  we  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  tolerably  contented. 

As  for  myself,  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance. 
The  voyage  was  a  novel  one,  and  quite  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  such  sailors  as  I  had  been  most  among. 
And  the  past  experiences  of  my  shipmates,  as  com- 
municated to  one  another  and  to  me  in  the  pleasant 
dog-watches,  as  we  lay  on  deck  in  the  half  light  of 
the  bright  stars,  with  soft  zephyrs  wafting  us  along, 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  to  me. 

Some  of  these  men  had  not  been  the  other  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  many  years.  They  had 
sailed  from  Sydney,  in  every  direction,  to  the  most 
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out-of-the-way  places,  and  on  the  strangest  errands. 
India,  China,  the  Ladrones,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
island  world  of  the  South  Pacific — with  all  they  were 
familiar,  of  each  they  had  something  to  relate.  Here 
I  heard  over  again  the  story  of  the  Christian  settle- 
ment on  Pitcairn's  Island,  which  had  formed  one  of 
our  Sunday  school  volumes  at  home.  But  how  much 
pleasanter  to  listen  to  the  tale  as  it  had  been  told 
one  of  my  shipmates  by  a  descendant  of  Thursday 
October  Christian  himself !  Numberless  whaling  ad- 
ventures, fights  with  savages,  and  incidents  ;n  the 
strange  voyages  of  the  country  ships,  as  welt  as  one 
or  two  experiences  of  life  on  the  cattle  and  sheep 
farms — the  relation  of  these  occupied  our  idle  time, 
and  afforded  me  many  pleasant  hours. 

I  was  the  youngest  seaman  on  board,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  myself  a  favourite  among  my  older 
shipmates,  by  readiness  in  jumping  aloft  when  light 
sails  were  to  be  loosed  or  furled,  and  by  general  will- 
ingness to  do  the  duty  of  a  *  light  hand.'  Then,  too, 
my  inexperience  in  the  changeful  life  they  had  led, 
made  them  feel  a  flattering  superiority  to  me,  which, 
as  it  was  not  unpleasant,  I  did  not  seek  to  break 
down.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  I  was  always 
called  for  when  any  yarning  was  going  on  ;  and  often, 
when  my  spell  at  the  wheel  would  occur  just  as  some  one 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  story,  one  of  the  older 
hands  would  bid  me  sit  still,  while  he  steered  for  me. 
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I  said  one  day,  that  if  I  ever  got  back  to  Sydney  1 
would  make  a  voyage  in  a  sandal-wood  hunter. 

'  Here's  Long  Tom,  Charley,'  said  one  in  answer, 
'  he's  been  in  those  craft  for  the  last  two  years.  You 
had  better  get  him  to  take  you  in  tow.  He  can  pick 
you  out  the  very  boat  for  a  good  voyage.' 

'  Tom  promised  us  a  yarn  about  his  last  trip,'  re- 
marked one  of  the  others. 

*  Come,  a  yarn,  a  yarn,  boys,'  sung  out  another,  and 
at  the  word  we  gathered  upon  the  forecastle,  with  our 
pea-jackets,  and  arranged  ourselves   in    comfortable 
positions  to  listen  to  the  yarn. 

'  Who  has  the  next  helm  ?' 

*  I  have,'  answered  one  of  the  starboard  watch. 

'  Then  do  you  stow  yourselves  outside,  so  that  you 
won't  disturb  any  one  when  you  get  up  to  go  aft' 

This  being  done,  and  all  hands  being  arranged  in 
various  positions  about  Long  Tom,  a  lank,  but  by  no 
means  slender  six-footer,  he,  after  a  little  coquetting, 
declaring  the  yarn  not  worth  relating,  etc.,  finally  bit 
off  the  customary  quantity  of  pig-tail,  and  clearing  his 
throat,  began  as  follows  : — 

'  You  know,  shipmates,  or  most  of  you  do,  that  on 
board  of  those  craft  that  go  out  upon  the  look  for 
sandal -wood  and  tortoise-shell,  the  crew  are  not 
shipped  at  set  wages, — so  much  a  month  and  small 
stores, — but  go  upon  a  regular  lay,  like  whalemen; 
only,  my  word,  it's  a  better  and  mere  paying  lay  than 
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any  whaling  that  I  ever  saw.  The  "Eliza  Jane" — she 
v/as  named  after  the  skipper's  wife — was  a  pretty  little 
colonial  built  craft,  brigantine  rigged,  steering  and 
working  easily,  and  sailing  much  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  colonial  built  vessels. 

*  We  carried  a  stout  crew  for  so  small  a  craft,  twelve 
men  before  the  mast,  captain,  two  mates,  cook,  and 
steward.  We  could  man  two  whale-boats,  which  hung 
at  davits  upon  the  quarters,  and  yet  leave  on  board 
as  many  men  to  keep  ship  as  could  have  worked  her 
anywhere  she  could  go.  We  shipped  upon  a  lay  of 
one-ninety-ninth  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  pound  sterling 
out  of  every  ninety-nine  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo 
was  each  man's  share.  This  was  a  lay  which  gave  us 
promise  of  a  good  voyage,  and  we  sailed  from  Sydney 
in  high  spirits. 

'  We  were  all  old  shipmates,  and  a  better  crew  I'll 
venture  to  say  never  sailed  out  of  Port  Jackson  Bay 
than  that  of  the  "  Eliza  Jane."  All  of  us  had  been 
whaling,  which  the  skipper  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  shipping  a  man,  as  he  intended  to  visit  some 
islands  which  he  had  found  on  his  last  voyage  to  be 
entirely  deserted,  where  he  expected  to  pick  up  a  large 
portion  of  his  cargo.  He  had  the  name  of  being  a 
smart  fellow  in  his  chosen  business — for  he  had  never 
followed  any  other — and  was  well  known  for  the  many 
narrow  escapes  he  had  had  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  and  for  his  readiness  to  venture  any- 
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where  and  everywhere,  where  sandal-wood  and  tor- 
toise-shell were  to  be  found. 

'  We  expected  to  do  a  good  deal  of  boating.  This, 
as  it  is  generally  done  on  a  surf-bound  beach,  is  wet 
work ;  but  after  all,  pleasanter  and  more  exciting  than 
trading  with  savages  through  the  meshes  of  a  boarding 
netting,  and  keeping  an  armed  watch  day  and  night, 
for  fear  of  a  surprise.  Our  trading  cargo  consisted  of 
an  assortment  of  old  and  new  spikes,  and  variously 
sized  scraps  and  pieces  of  iron,  scarlet-coloured  cloth, 
beads,  tobacco,  looking-glasses,  trinkets  of  various 
kinds,  knives,  hatchets,  and  a  large  box  full  of  old 
clothes,  probably  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  second- 
hand clothing  store  in  Sydney.  We  had  the  fore- 
castle to  ourselves,  and  were  allowed  to  take  out  a 
small  private  venture  of  our  own,  with  permission  to 
stow  the  proceeds  in  our  bunks. 

*  Our  course  was  shaped  for  the  islands  known  as 
Solomon's  Archipelago,  where  we  were  to  make  some 
trade  with  the  natives.  This  extensive  group  was  to 
be  our  principal  cruising  ground,  although  the  mate 
told  us  that  we  should  sail  over  toward  the  Louisiade 
group,  should  we  not  do  as  well  as  the  skipper 
desired.  This  is  the  great  cruising  ground  for  sandal- 
wood  hunters,  and  among  these  islands  they  not  un- 
frequently  meet  with  large  quantities  of  the  precious 
wood. 

'  Sandal-wood,  you  must  know,  boys,  is  brought  off 
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by  the  natives  in  sticks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
sufficiently  small  to  be  handily  stowed  in  the  hold. 
They  are  glad  to  take  in  exchange  such  old  clothes, 
trinkets,  and  bits  of  iron  as  the  captain  lets  them  have. 
Thus  for  a  few  shillings  worth  of  trade  you  get  several 
tons  of  wood,  worth  in  Sydney  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling  per  ton,  and  in  China  about  fifty  pounds. 
Turtle-shell  is  generally  gathered  by  the  crew.  It 
was  for  this  more  especially  that  we  had  our  boats. 
Considerable  quantities  of  the  shell  are  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  islands  by  the  swell,  and  there  it  is 
picked  up.  It  is  but  seldom  that  you  catch  a  live 
turtle,  unless  you  happen  to  come  to  an  island  fre- 
quented by  them,  where  one  can  watch  for  them  when 
they  come  up  on  shore  at  night  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  sand. 

'  Our  first  harbour  for  trading  was  Joannette,  one  of 
the  Solomon  group.  Here  the  natives  were  reputed 
quite  wild,  and  we  took  every  precaution  to  preserve 
ourselves  from  an  attack.  No  sooner  were  our  sails 
lowered  than  we  triced  up  our  boarding  nettings,  and 
loaded  our  fire-arms,  the  watch  on  deck  being  ap- 
pointed to  keep  a  constant  and  watchful  guard,  while 
those  of  us  whose  turn  it  was  below,  had  leisure  to 
observe  the  natives  launching  their  canoes  preparatory 
to  coming  off. 

*  Soon  quite  a  fleet  of  boats,  some  containing  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  chickens,  parrots,  etc.,  were 
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paddled  off  toward  us,  looking,  with  their  curiou? 
outriggers,  like  enormous  lobsters  skimming  along  the 
surface.' 

*  How  are  their  outriggers  faxed,  Tom  ?' 
1  The  canoes  are  so  narrow,  that  they  would  very 
easily  capsize,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
even  for  a  native,  to  bring  one  safely  through  the  surf. 
To  remedy  this,  they  fasten  to  one  side  three  arms, 
each  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  bow  shaped,  that 
their  middle  may  not  touch  the  water,  but  with  their 
other  ends  lying  on  the  surface.  These  outside  ends 
are  united  by  a  fore  and  aft  piece,  which  rests  on  and 
skims  along  the  water.  With  this  contrivance,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  turn  over  a  canoe,  as  the  buoy- 
ance  of  the  outrigger  prevents  it  dipping  on  that  side, 
and  its  weight  effectually  keeps  it  from  capsizing 
on  the  opposite.  With  a  good  outrigger,  they  not 
unfrequently  put  sail  on  a  little  canoe,  and  dance 
merrily  over  the  water,  the  strange-looking  arms  now 
lifted  high  up  in  the  air,  now  plunged  into  the  sea. 
But  let  the  outrigger  give -way,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs, and  the  boat  is  almost  helpless,  and  John  Kanaka 
takes  the  water  for  it. 

'As  soon  as  the  natives  got  within  hearing,  the 
skipper,  who  spoke  their  language,  warned  them  off, 
giving  permission  for  only  two  boats  to  come  along- 
side at  a  time,  and  threatening  to  fire  into  any  that 
transgressed  the  rule.  Two  chiefs,  in  large  canoes, 
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accordingly  sailed  up  to  the  starboard  side,  where  was 
a  small  entering-place,  and  making  fast  their  boats, 
came  on  board  with  their  crews.  They  first  laid  at 
the  captain's  feet  an  offering  of  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
chickens,  and  a  beautiful  parrot ;  and  then  informed 
him  that  they  had  some  sandal-wood  for  him  on  shore, 
if  he  wanted  it,  desiring  at  the  same  time  to  know 
what  he  had  to  give  in  exchange. 

'  He  informed  them,  and  held  some  further  conver- 
sation with  them,  after  which  they  came  forward  to 
trade  with  the  crew  for  some  fruit.  We  had  been 
before  warned  not  to  make  any  display  of  our  articles 
of  trade,  nor  to  make  any  liberal  offers  for  their  fruit, 
as  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
bartering  goods.  While  the  chiefs  were  aft,  the  crew 
had  been  looking  about  the  vessel,  with  such  an  air 
as  a  parcel  of  sailors  would  be  likely  to  put  on  were 
they  set  on  board  a  ship  in  which  everything  was- 
made  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  fact,  to  these 
people,  who  possess  not  even  the  commonest  articles 
found  on  board  ship,  and  who  value  iron  as  we  do 
gold,  a  vessel  must  appear  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  of  riches. 

'  Knowing  their  thieving  propensities,  we  had, 
directly  after  coming  to  anchor,  stowed  down  below 
decks  everything  removable,  or  that  could  be  con- 
veniently carried  off.  At  this  they  were  evidently 
disappointed.  After  vainly  looking  about  for  some- 
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thing  on  which  he  could  lay  his  thieving  hands,  a 
native  came,  with  a  begging  face,  forward,  and  asked 
one  of  us  for  a  nail,  pointing  to  one  which  was 
sticking  in  an  old  board  forward  of  the  windlass. 
The  gift  of  a  small  wrought  nail  made  him  a  rich 
man;  for  he  danced  aft  to  his  companions  in  the 
greatest  glee,  and  we  soon  had  the  entire  crowd 
(there  were  six  of  them)  begging  around  us  for  a 
similar  favour.  There  were  no  more  nails  forthcom- 
ing, however. 

*  In  their  anxiety  to  obtain  some  iron,  they  now 
began  to  entertain  an  idea  of  pulling  one  of  the 
eyebolts  out  of  the  deck.  Forming  a  ring  about  one 
in  the  starboard  gangway,  that  their  proceedings 
might  not  be  observed  by  the  crew,  two  of  the 
stoutest  now  got  down  upon  deck,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  securely  fastened  bolt,  did  their  best  to 
pull  and  jerk  it  loose,  of  course  without  effect. 
Nevertheless  they  tugged  away  manfully,  until  the 
mate  stepped  toward  them,  when  they  immediately 
walked  off,  apparently  much  disappointed.  Had  any 
article  of  iron  been  lying  about  within  reach,  they 
would  have  spared  no  ingenuity  or  labour  to  make 
off  with  it. 

'The  next  morning  was  appointed  to  begin  the 
trade.  Our  visitors  shortly  took  leave,  and  were 
succeeded  by  others,  who  in  turn,  after  gazing  around 
the  vessel,  and  seeing  nothing  to  steal,  made  room 
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for  their  companions.  We  had  a  succession  of 
canoes  alongside  till  sunset,  when  all  the  boats  were 
ordered  away,  and  instructions  given  to  fire  into  the 
first  canoe  that  came  within  gun-shot. 

'Next  morning  began  the  busy  trade.  Already, 
before  breakfast,  a  number  of  canoes  were  launched 
from  shore  and  forced  through  the  surf,  coming  to  us 
laden  with  rough-looking  sticks  of  sandal-wood  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  As  on  the  previous  day, 
only  two  boats  were  allowed  alongside  at  once,  and 
only  one  was  traded  with  at  a  time. 

'  Early  in  the  morning,  the  captain  had  overhauled 
his  chest  of  old  clothes  in  the  hold,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  its  contents ;  and  he  now  stood  at  the 
gangway,  where  the  wood  was  passed  in,  to  judge  of 
its  value,  and  make  such  offers  as  he  chose  for  it. 
For  an  old  regimental  coat  of  red  cloth,  with  a  little 
tarnished  gold  lace  upon  it,  he  got  sandal-wood  which 
afterwards  brought  him  in  at  least  thirty  pounds.  So, 
too,  knives,  small  mirrors,  spike  nails,  tobacco,  and 
numerous  articles  of  old  clothes,  were  disposed  of  on 
equally  advantageous  terms.  Each  Kanaka,  when 
his  trade  was  finished,  was  sent  away  to  make  room 
for  more,  until  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
had  our  entire  deck  and  portion  of  the  hold  filled 
with  the  curiously  twisted  sticks  of  wood,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  stow  down  before  we  could  trade 
for  more.  A  stranger  to  the  business  would  have 
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said  that  we  had  quite  sufficient  to  load  the  vessel ; 
yet,  under  the  careful  hands  of  our  experienced  mate, 
it  was  so  snugly  stowed  that  it  occupied  but  a  small 
space  in  the  hold. 

By  the  following  noon  we  had  obtained  all  their 
wood,  while  the  natives  could  be  seen  stalking  about, 
or  squatting  in  their  boats,  arrayed  in  the  articles 
which  they  had  obtained  from  us.  As  they  adorned 
themselves  with  the  various  coats,  vests,  and  trowsers, 
some  of  them  presented  most  comical  figures.  One 
had  nothing  on  but  a  bright  red  military  coat,  while 
the  only  garment  of  others  was  an  old  waistcoat. 
Some  had  hung  looking-glasses  about  their  necks ; 
while  many  of  the  females,  vain  creatures,  had  run 
nails  and  other  bits  of  iron  through  the  large  holes  in 
their  ears,  and  in  some  instances  even  in  their  noses. 
All  seemed  highly  delighted  at  the  change  in  their 
appearance. 

1  We  took  our  departure  amid  many  regrets  of  the 
natives,  who  were  sorry  to  see  such  a  prize  go  away 
from  their  shores.  Our  next  two  or  three  stopping 
places  were  some  deserted  islets  in  the  same  group, 
with  which  our  captain  was  familiar  from  previous 
visits.  There  we  went  ashore  in  our  whale-boats, 
and  searched' about  the  beach  for  turtle-shell.  Some- 
times we  found  quite  a  quantity;  at  others,  half  a 
day's  diligent  search  would  not  be  repaid  by  a  single 
piece  of  sheii. 
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'  On  one  of  the  deserted  islets  we  met  with  quite  a 
prize,  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  of  ambergris.  It  was  a 
yellow,  tolerably  solid  substance,  bearing,  I  thought, 
some  resemblance  to  an  old  honeycomb.  The  mass 
we  found  weighed,  I  believe,  three  pounds.  It  was 
carefully  put  away  by  the  captain,  to  be  sold  when  we 
got  to  Sydney. 

'Thus  alternately  trading  and  looking  about  our- 
selves, we  at  length  filled  our  vessel,  and  set  sail  on 
our  return  to  Sydney.' 

'  How  did  the  natives  look,  with  whom  you  traded  ?' 
I  asked. 

'  There  were  various  tribes,  and  I  suppose  races  of 
them.  Some  were  dark-brown,  with  long,  glossy,  black 
hair,  and  the  usual  Kanaka  features.  Others  were 
short  in  stature,  nearly  black,  with  curling  hair,  and 
negio  features.  These  last  were  much  the  most 
savage,  and  we  could  do  but  little  with  them  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

'  On  most  of  the  islands  we  saw  cocoa-nut  trees  ; 
at  some  the  natives  brought  off  bananas,  and  some  a 
few  other  fruits  They  appear  also  to  raise  chickens 
and  hogs.  Of  birds  there  seemed  to  be  an  abundance 
wherever  we  touched,  and  on  them  the  ruder  natives 
probably  subsist.  The  men  all  walked  about  in  a 
state  of  nudity ;  the  women  wore  the  tapa,  or  waist- 
cloth,  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  I  sup- 
pose. They  are  a  semi-amphibious  people,  as  are  all 
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the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  appearing  to  be 
nearly  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the  dry 
land.  Their  principal  arms  were  huge  clubs,  the 
heads  of  which  were  studded  with  sharp  pieces  of 
shell 

'  On  arriving  at  Sydney,  we  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
our  sandal-wood,  and  with  the  rest  the  vessel  sailed 
for  China.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  crew  were 
paid  off.  We  had  been  gone  four  months  on  our 
voyage.  Our  pay  amounted  to  the  snug  sum  of  forty 
pounds  sterling  each.  This  was  considered  quite  an 
extra  voyage. 

*  In  China,  the  sandal-wood  probably  brought  oui 
captain  double  the  price  he  would  have  obtained  for 
it  at  Sydney,  and  thus  he  and  the  owners  must  have 
made  a  remunerative  voyage.' 

The  Chinese  use  the  sandal-wood  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fans  and  other  ornamental  articles,  and  value 
it  highly.  In  fact,  sandal-wood  and  sharks'  fins  are  at 
this  day  two  valuable  articles  of  export  from  British 
India  to  various  parts  of  China. 

We  passed  safely  through  Torres  Straits,  and  in 
thirty-five  days  from  Sydney  reached  Lombok,  or 
rather  the  port  of  Ampanam,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  Lombok  is  a  small  but  fertile  island  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  lies  between  the  isles  of 
Bali,  or  Bally,  and  Sumbawa,  separated  from  each  by 
a  narrow  strait  Next,  west  of  Bally,  is  the  island  of 
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Java.  Lombok  itself  is  thickly  inhabited.  The  people 
till  the  land,  and  export  great  quantities  of  rice,  which 
is  the  principal  product  of  the  soil.  It  is  said  that 
not  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
tons  of  this  grain  are  exported  yearly  to  various  parts 
of  the  Indies,  much  of  it  going  to  China. 

The  island  is  intersected  by  a  mountainous  ridge, 
and  on  the  north  coast  is  an  active  volcano,  having  a 
peak  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  at  sea.  This 
was  the  first  active  volcano  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I 
watched  the  thin  smoke  ever  and  anon  curling  above 
its  top  with  much  curiosity,  almost  wishing  that  an 
eruption  might  take  place  while  we  were  there  : 
although  such  an  event  would  doubtless  have  over- 
whelmed many  families  in  ruins. 

The  harbour  of  Ampanam  is  small,  but  has  a  good 
anchorage.  As  this  was  the  first  Malay  place  at  which 
I  had  ever  been  ashore,  I  saw  much  to  amuse  me. 
The  people  live  in  houses  constructed  of  bamboo, 
and  perched  upon  high  posts,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  Several  families  generally  reside  in 
one  dwelling,  their  stock  of  chickens  and  hogs  abiding 
on  the  ground  beneath,  possibly  acting  as  scavengers 
to  remove  the  refuse  of  the  houses  above.  The  dwell- 
ings are  entered  by  means  of  ladders ;  and  when  these 
are  hauled  up,  all  communication  from  without  is  shut 
off.  The  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  palms  among  which 
these  houses  stood  made  a  beautiful  shade  for  them ; 
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while  bananas,  pomegranates,  shaddocks,  mangos- 
teens,  and  other  fruits  seemed  to  grow  almost  spon- 
taneously, in  every  cleared  spot. 

The  groves  were  rilled  with  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage,  though  it  must  be  owned,  many  of  them  of 
discordant  voices.  These  gave  to  the  woods  an 
appearance  of  life  and  bustle,  which  was  as  strange 
as  pleasant.  Here  and  there  could  be  seen  a  monkey 
or  a  marmoset,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  among 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  or  swinging  by  his  tail,  and  giving 
vent  to  a  shrill  screech  which  would  startle  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  groves. 

We  took  great  pleasure  in  rambling  through  these 
groves  on  the  two  Sundays  which  we  spent  ashore 
here.  The  people,  although  not  disposed  to  hold  any 
more  communication  with  us  than  was  actually  neces- 
sary, were  kind  and  attentive.  Fruits  and  provisions 
were  remarkably  cheap.  We  purchased  twenty-five 
large  fowls  for  four  shillings.  Cocoa-nuts  and  bananas 
were  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  and  other  fruits 
cost  but  very  little  more.  I  here  purchased  a  monkey, 
as  I  wanted  something  with  which  to  amuse  myself 
when  we  once  more  got  to  sea.  He  was  a  wild  little 
fellow,  and  I  got  him  a  chain,  with  which  to  keep  him 
fast  while  lying  in  port,  that  he  might  not  slip  off  into 
some  of  the  shore  boats  frequently  alongside.  His 
nionkeyship  only  cost  half  a  rupee  (one  shilling),  while 
parrots  coxild  be  bought  for  from  sixpence  to  two 
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shillings.  Of  course,  these  birds  were  freshly  caught, 
and  could  not  talk.  Parrots  which  have  learned  to 
talk  Malay  or  Arabic  are  highly  valued,  and  tire  not 
sold  under  five  or  six  pounds. 

Besides  the  natives  of  the  islands,  who  are  Malays, 
and  of  course  partly  Mohammedans,  a  portion  of  the 
residents  are  Chinese.  These  filled  here  the  line  of 
business  which  I  have  noticed  they  generally  take  to 
when  away  from  their  homes.  They  are  the  small 
merchants  of  a  place.  Meet  them  where  you  will, 
away  from  their  home,  and  you  will  find  the  Chinese 
to  be  smart,  thriving,  and  industrious  people,  living 
frugally,  and  keeping  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  in 
business  matters.  Some  of  the  Chinese  who  live  in 
Lombok  are  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy ;  but  most  of 
them,  when  they  acquire  a  competency,  return  to  their 
native  places,  to  settle  down.  They  do  not  even  inter- 
marry with  the  natives,  but  import  their  wives  from 
the  Celestial  Empire,  or  remain  single  until  they 
return  home. 

The  Chinaman  dresses  alike  all  the  world  over. 
His  thick-soled,  clumsy  shoes,  petticoat  trowsers, 
slouchy  jacket,  and  little  round  cap,  reach  from  India 
to  America,  from  Shanghai  to  Sydney.  The  Malay 
natives  dress  variously  according  to  rank  or  means. 
The  wealthier  wear  tunics  of  fine  material,  woven  in 
bright  figures. 

The  men  are  distinguishable  by  the  long  creese  and 
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a  short  dagger  stuck  in  their  belt  These  arms  are, 
however,  at  this  time  more  for  ornament  than  use, 
and  the  natives  of  this  island  seemed  to  be  a  very 
harmless,  inoffensive  people.  The  males  among  the 
labouring  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  waistcloth  and 
turban  ;  while  the  women  dress  themselves  in  long 
gowns,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  flowing  robe,  formed 
by  winding  a  bright-coloured  cotton  shawl  loosely  and 
gracefully  around  the  body. 

We  began  to  take  in  our  rice  as  soon  as  the  ballast 
was  sufficiently  levelled  and  dunnage  laid  on  which  to 
stow  it  It  was  brought  alongside  by  the  natives  in 
large  boats,  and  hoisted,  or  rather  tossed,  in  on  board, 
and  stowed  in  the  hold  by  the  crew.  It  was  pretty 
severe  labour  to  carry  the  sacks  of  rice  through  our 
low  hold,  and  stow  them  snugly  in  tiers  fore  and  aft. 
The  weather  was  oppressively  warm,  and  the  hold 
was  like  avi  oven.  We  worked  from  daylight  till 
dark — that  is,  from  six  to  six,  with  half  an  hour's  in- 
termission for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  We 
had  a  stout  crew,  and  therefore  the  work  went 
cheerily  on,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  we  had  the 
brig  filled  to  the  hatches  with  rice,  and  were  ready  to 
sail  for  China. 

While  we  lay  at  Ampanam,  or  Lombok,  as  every- 
body persisted  in  calling  the  port,  a  large  country 
ship  came  in  to  the  anchorage  to  obtain  some  provi- 
sions. Our  captain  paid  her  a  visit,  and  I  was  luckily 
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one  of  the  boat's  crew  who  took  him  on  board,  so 
that  I  too  had  a  look  at  the  stranger.  We  had  lain 
at  but  a  short  distance  from  a  large  country  wallah  in 
Madras,  but  I  had  never  had  a  chance  to  board  her, 
so  that  I  now  for  the  first  time  stood  on  the  deck  of 
one  of  these  singular  craft. 

She  was  a  ship  of  about  nine  hundred  tons,  and 
would  have  been  manned,  if  an  American,  by  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hands,  if  a  British  vessel,  by 
perhaps  twenty-two  ;  but  her  Hindoo  or  Lascar  crew 
numbered  not  less  than  seventy.  These  had  placed 
over  them  a  serang,  or  boatswain,  and  three  boat- 
swain's mates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  orders 
of  the  captain  and  mates.  They  used  calls  or  pipes 
precisely  like  that  used  by  the  boatswain  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  the  loud  '  belay '  which  was  being  piped  just 
as  we  clambered  up  the  side  put  me  much  in  mind  of 
old  times. 

Besides  her  Lascar  crew,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
and  take  in  sail,  and  work  the  vessel  generally,  there 
were  six  sea-connies — white  men,  or  Europeans,  as  they 
are  called — who  steered  the  vessel,  and  at  reefing 
topsails  took  the  earings.  These  lived  aft  in  a 
steerage,  while  the  crew  lived  forward  in  a  large  fore- 
castle. Steering  and  sail-making  was  the  only  work 
of  the  six  sea-connies,  who,  I  thought,  must  have  fi.ne 
times. 

The  entire  rigging  of  the  ship  was  of  coir  rope,  in- 
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stead  of  hemp,  the  kind  most  generally  used.  It  was 
beautifully  fitted,  for  the  Lascars  are  excellent  sailors. 
Altogether,  the  vessel  looked  very  neat  and  clean,  and 
their  manner  of  coming  to  anchor,  and  getting  under 
weigh,  proved  that  they  could  handle  her  in  a  credit- 
able manner. 
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UR  cargo  being  taken  in,  we  got  under 
weigh,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  to 
Whampoa,  where  we  were  to  discharge 
the  rice,  and  be  in  turn  ourselves  dis- 
charged. We  passed  through  the  little  strait  of  Bally, 
which  divides  Lombok  from  the  island  of  Bally,  and 
thence  emerged  into  the  sea  which  separates  the  two 
larger  islands,  Java  and  Borneo.  This  was  real 
summer  sailing.  As  we  slowly  wound  our  way  past 
the  land,  which  loomed  up  in  the  hazy  distance,  I 
called  to  mind  the  last  time  I  had  sailed  through  these 
waters  in  a  man-of-war,  and  was  able  to  congratulate 
myself  on  now  being  much  more  pleasantly  situated, 
although  a  strange  flag  was  fluttering  above  my  head. 
I  was  no  longer  cooped  up,  a  prisoner,  in  a  great 
ship.  We  were  steering  China-ward,  I  with  glorious 
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anticipations  of  what  I  should  see  in  that  land  of 
\vonders. 

My  monkey  gave  me  much  pleasure  on  this  trip. 
I  had,  by  uniformly  kind  treatment,  in  a  great  degree 
tamed  him  ere  we  were  many  days  out,  and  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  quite  at  home  with  all  that 
belonged  to  me.  George  was  his  bitter  enemy.  He 
had  strongly  opposed  my  getting  him,  prophesying 
that  his  mischievous  habits  would  create  bad  feeling 
in  the  forecastle,  and  that  I  would  have  more  trouble 
than  pleasure  in  keeping  him.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  animal  about  him,  and  as  the  monkey  and  I 
ate  together,  George  took  his  pan  and  pot  to  the 
other  end  of  the  forecastle. 

For  my  part,  I  could  never  see  sufficient  of  Jocko's 
tricks,  and  delighted  in  making  him  swing  by  a  line 
pendent  from  the  forescuttle,  or  in  having  a  tussle 
with  him  on  the  deck.  But  he  was  treacherous  as 
well  as  mischievous,  and  would  bite  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

In  the  dull  monotony  of  life  at  sea,  any  strange 
object  serves  to  give  an  agreeable  diversion  to  the 
mind,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
I  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  stock  01  amusement 
in  my  monkey.  His  antics  could  always  raise  a 
laugh  even  among  my  silent  shipmates,  and  he  was 
indulged  by  them  in  many  little  tricks,  which  I  at 
first  feared  they  would  resent. 
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Befoie  we  got  to  China,  he  and  I  got  to  be  on 
excellent  terms.  We  took  our  meals  on  the  same 
chest,  he  having  his  allowance  in  a  little  pan,  but 
occasionally  taking  a  piece  from  mine.  His  tea  was 
poured  out  for  him  in  a  bo\v\  and  in  this  he  put 
bread  to  soak — a  fashion  learned  from  some  of  our 
crew.  Any  deficiencies  in  his  victuals  were  strongly 
resented  ;  and  once,  when  he  had  scalded  his  fingers 
in  the  hot  tea,  he  leaped  upon  me  like  a  tiger,  and 
bit  me  severely  in  the  neck. 

Of  course  such  a  companion  was  calculated  to 
make  a  tedious  passage  pass  much  more  pleasantly, 
and  all  of  our  crew,  except  George,  grew  very  fond  of 
the  little  creature,  whose  sprightly  disposition  was 
every  day  breaking  out  in  some  new  trick. 

Of  the  parrot  a  much  less  favourable  account  must 
be  given.  He  was  a  large  green  bird, — one  of  the 
speaking  kind,  we  had  been  assured  by  the  Malay 
who  sold  him  to  us.  His  tongue,  or  rather  the  little 
slender  cord  beneath  it,  had  been  cut  by  his  Malay 
owner  before  he  came  into  our  possession — as  this 
was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
talk.  He  was  placed  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  fore- 
castle, and  secured.  Here  his  food  was  brought  to 
him  daily — he  who  fed  him  pronouncing  to  him  the 
words  '  Pretty  Polly.'  In  a  very  few  weeks  we  began 
to  hear  faint  mutterings  from  the  dark  corner,  and 
one  morning,  at  the  end  of  about  the  seventh  week, 
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were  surprised  to  hear  from  Polly's  beak,  the  words, 
'  Polly,  pretty  Polly,'  spoken  very  plainly.  The  parrot 
now  learned  rapidly,  and  as  we  were  going  up  Canton 
river,  could  talk  tolerably  fluently.  But  he  had  got 
to  be  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  swearing.  He  was,  therefore,  a  nuisance 
even  to  the  most  profane  of  the  crew,  for  no  one 
of  them  desired  to  hear  a  stupid  bird  mocking  him. 
At  Whampoa,  he  was  sold  to  some  American  sailors ; 
and  on  parting  from  my  shipmates  there,  I  left  them 
the  monkey  as  a  keepsake. 

Our  passage  to  China  was  a  tedious  one.  We 
were  detained  by  calms  in  the  waters  bounded  by 
Java  and  Sumatra  on  one  side,  and  Borneo  on  the 
other,  and  it  took  us  nearly  sixty  days  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  Canton  Bay.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  as 
we  had  got  a  good  little  vessel,  and  were  in  other 
respects  as  happily  situated  as  sailors  could  expect  to 
be,  we  would  not  have  cared  how  long  the  passage 
lasted. 

But,  singularly  enough,  the  exact  reverse  is  invari- 
ably the  sentiment  of  the  forecastle.  Let  the  vessel 
and  officers  be  as  unexceptionable  as  they  may,  Jack 
always  wishes  for  a  short  passage.  It  is  not  that  he 
wants  to  get  ashore  to  spend  his  money.  It  is  not, 
either,  that  he  finds  more  pleasure  in  lying  in  port. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost  sure  then  to  have  much 
harder  work  than  at  sea.  But  the  sailor  seems  to  be 
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possessed  of  a  restless  spirit,  a  very  demon  of  in- 
quietude, who  gives  him  no  peace  except  in  motion. 
He  feels  contented  nowhere.  When  on  shore,  he 
sighs  for  the  ocean.  No  sooner  is  he  there,  than  he 
as  ardently  wishes  himself  back  to  port. 

Thus  our  fellows,  though  they  had  every  reason  to 
be  contented,  were  looking  and  whistling  as  anxiously 
for  a  breeze,  as  though  their  fortunes  depended 
upon  a  speedy  passage.  I  say  our  fellows;  but  I 
must  own  that  I  was  no  less  impatient  than  the 
rest  There  was  no  lack  of  books,  nor  of  what  was 
just  then  of  more  interest  to  me — yarns.  But  the 
general  unrest  had  also  possession  of  me,  and  I  was 
as  eagerly  wishing  for  the  expected  breeze  as  any 
one. 

A  calm  at  sea  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very 
tedious  business.  The  smooth  water,  the  sails  droop- 
ing listlessly  against  the  mast,  the  awkward  roll  of  the 
vessel,  all  betoken  a  breaking  up  of  the  usual  routine 
of  sea-life.  A  feeling  as  though  you  were  no  longer 
at  home  seems  to  creep  over  every  one.  The  watch 
below  no  longer  sleep,  nor  sew,  nor  read.  Their 
enjoyment  of  these  usual  time-killers  seems  to  have 
flown  with  the  breeze,  and  they  wander  listlessly  about 
the  deck,  calling  upon  all  the  patron  saints  of  wind 
and  weather  to  extricate  them  from  this  overpowering 
monotony.  All  steady  occupation  of  mind  or  body 
seems  to  become  oppressive ;  and  the  sound  of  eight 
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bells,  which  sends  them  on  deck,  is  hailed  with  joy, 
as  at  any  rate  a  change. 

As  for  the  vratch  on  deck,  they  generally  find  enough 
to  do  in  a  calm.  This  is  an  opportunity,  never  lost, 
to  set  up  rigging,  put  on  new  seizings  and  lashings 
where  they  may  be  needed,  and  for  attending  to  all 
such  work  as  is  not  to  be  done  when  the  ship  has 
headway  on  her,  and  her  rigging  and  spars  are  strained 
by  the  breeze.  Under  the  oppressing  influences  of 
the  calm,  with  the  sun's  rays  pouring  down  intense 
heat,  melting  the  tar  off  the  ropes,  and  making  the 
decks  almost  too  hot  to  stand  upon,  this  labour 
becomes  doubly  hravy.  If  for  no  other  reason,  there- 
fore, than  to  escape  such  work,  a  calm  is  an  event 
much  disliked  by  sailors. 

The  breeze  long  waited  for  came  at  last,  and  we 
gladly  squared  the  yards,  and  set  the  sails  to  expedite 
the  vessel  on  her  way.  Our  passage  to  Whampoa  was 
a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  sixty  days.  Luckily,  we 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  else 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  first  fair 
wind  to  make  a  port  in  order  to  refit 

We  were  favoured  with  a  fine  breeze  across  the 
China  Sea,  and  that  portion  of  the  trip  was  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  After  the  usual  bending  cables, 
and  getting  anchors  off  the  bows,  preparatory  to  run- 
ning into  port,  was  completed,  we  made  the  land, 
and  were  shortly  boarded  by  a  Chinese  pilot,  who 
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took  us  up  to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa.  Here  we 
immediately  commenced  discharging  our  cargo  of  rice 
into  large  Chinese  boats,  which  took  it  on  shore. 

One  week  sufficed  for  this,  and  then  George  and  I 
were  free — our  agreement  on  shipping  having  been 
that  we  should  be  discharged  here.  We  found  that 
wages  were  not  so  high  here  as  they  had  been  at 
Sydney,  for  which  reason  the  captain  was  quite  willing 
to  let  us  go,  being  able  to  fill  our  places  at  a  saving 
to  himself. 

As  neither  of  us  possessed  English  register  tickets, 
there  were  no  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  but  we 
simply  took  our  money  and  a  written  recommenda- 
tion, and  went  on  shore.  As  there  are  but  poor 
accommodations  at  Whampoa  for  sailors,  we  left  our 
chest  and  other  effects  aboard  the  brig  until  we  should 
ship  in  some  other  vessel,  thus  being  able  to  take  a 
careless  cruise  about  the  town,  and  up  to  Canton, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  looking  constantly 
after  our  effects. 

From  the  anchorage  below  Whampoa  to  Canton  is 
called  sixteen  miles.  From  the  same  place  to  the 
Bogue  it  is  forty.  On  either  side  of  the  usual  anchor- 
age are  rice  fields,  with  here  and  there,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  Josshouse  or  Pagoda. 

The  river  is  a  most  interesting  scene,  enlivened  as 
it  is  with  a  vast  number  of  boats  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  tiny  campan  to  the  more  important 
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fast-boat.  Above  the  anchorage  for  foreign  vessels 
are  seen  a  number  of  huge  unwieldy  junks.  All  is 
noise  and  confusion  from  morning  till  night — boats 
hailing  one  another  as  they  pass,  sailors  shouting,  and 
the  Tartars  in  their  floating  dwellings  singing  as  they 
sail  up  and  down  on  the  tide. 

I  was  determined  to  see  Canton  this  time,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  next  day  after  our  discharge, 
George  and  I  took  passage  on  one  of  the  fast-boats, 
or  passenger  boats,  which  ply  between  Macao  and  that 
city,  and  after  passing,  how  we  could  not  tell,  through 
a  dense  mass  of  boats  and  junks  of  all  sizes,  all  mov- 
ing, at  length  arrived  abreast  of  the  city. 

Canton  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it 
Neither  did  I  see  sufficient  of  it  during  our  necessarily 
short  stay  to  say  much  about  it.  George  and  I 
walked  through  the  narrow  but  densely  crowded 
streets,  looking  into  the  shops  as  we  passed  along, 
and  occasionally  stopping  to  make  a  purchase  of  some 
curiosity,  a  fan,  or  box,  or  picture,  which  struck  our 
fancy,  until  we  were  so  encumbered  with  our  newly 
acquired  property  as  to  make  further  progress  incon- 
venient. We  then  retraced  our  steps  to  the  landing, 
where  we  deposited  our  purchases  and  returned  for 
another  exploration. 

Thus  we  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  streets,  ot 
filthy  alleys,  called  Old  China  Street,  New  China 
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Street,  and  Hog  Lane.  Of  the  latter,  I  will  not  say 
more  here  than  that  it  amply  deserves  its  name. 

We  visited  a  Chinese  market,  where,  besides  vari- 
ous fruits,  such  as  delicious  little  mandarin  oranges, 
lichi,  preserved  ginger,  etc.,  we  found  some  articles 
displayed,  and  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  which  do 
not  look  so  tempting  to  outside  barbarians.  These 
were  cats,  dogs,  rats,  and  even  long  worms  preserved 
in  sugar.  The  last  take  rank  as  articles  of  luxury, 
and  are  attainable  only  to  the  more  favoured  rich. 
We  also  took  an  outside  look  at  a  large  Chinese  or 
Buddhist  temple,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  forms  a  very  prominent  object  in  the 
landscape. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  our  sleeping  apartment,  where, 
amid  the  bustle  and  noise,  which  did  not  cease  all 
night,  we  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest.  On  the  next 
morning,  we  took  a  last  ramble  about  the  town,  pre- 
vious to  leaving  on  the  fast-boat,  which  was  to  sail  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Many  of  the  booths  or  huts  on  the 
narrow  streets  are  occupied  as  gambling  saloons, 
where  the  wretched  Chinese  may  be  seen  playing  at 
various  games  of  chance  and  rascality. 

I  was  much  interested,  of  course,  with  all  the 
novelties  of  Canton  ;  yet  my  visit  gave  me  much  less 
satisfaction  than  I  anticipated  from  it  Such  an  as- 
semblage of  scoundrels,  of  all  grades  and  shades,  as  is 
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rampant  in  that  part  of  Canton  to  which  Europeans 
haue  access,  is  not,  I  imagine,  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  I  firmly  believe  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  thieves  to  a  man.  If 
you  go  into  a  booth  to  make  a  purchase,  unless  you 
keep  your  eyes  and  hands  constantly  upon  the  article 
you  desire  to  buy,  it  will  be  changed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  an  inferior  imitation  substituted  in  its 
place  ;  this  too,  after  asking  you,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  trade,  at  least  four  times  what  they  intend  to 
take  or  expect  to  get.  Aside  from  the  grosser  forms 
of  vice,  there  is  no  kind  of  rascality  which  the  in- 
habitants are  not  perfect  in — no  species  of  deception 
or  trickery  in  which  they  are  not  adepts.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  sailors,  who  come  in  contact  only  with 
these  lower  classes  of  Chinese,  learn  to  heartily  hate 
and  despise  them.  Canton,  I  believe,  bears  an  ill 
name,  even  among  the  Chinese  themselves,  as  being 
the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  bad  characters  in  the 
Celestial  Empire. 
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CHAPTER    XV, 

HEN  we  returned  to  Whampoa,  we  were 
informed  by  our  shipmates  that  the  cap 
tain  of  a  Scotch  barque  desired  to  ship 
two  sea-connies  or  steersmen,  and  having 
heard  that  George  and  I  were  ashore,  had  offered 
us  the  vacant  places.  She  was  bound  to  Port  Louis, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  wages  he  offered  were 
twenty-five  rupees  per  month. 

I  proposed  at  once  to  ship,  as  I  had  been  wishing 
to  make  a  trip  in  a  country-wallah.  But  George,  who 
had  been  in  Port  Louis,  and  knew  somewhat  of  it, 
declared  that  he  was  not  going  there,  to  remain  ashore 
till  half-starved,  and  then  have  to  ship  in  a  British 
vessel  to  go  to  England.  He  would  wait  for  a  ship, 
in  Macoa  or  Whampoa,  even  if  he  had  to  stop  ashore 
there  a  month. 

Th'is  did  not  suit  me.  I  agreed,  however,  to  look 
for  another  chance  for  us  two,  which  would  perhaps 
suit  my  chum  better.  But  there  was  at  that  time  no 
other  vacancy  to  be  found,  except  in  one  or  two 
vessels,  bound  round  the  Cape,  and  in  those  neither 
of  us  desired  to  go. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  determine  on.  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  my  old  chum ;  but  I  was  also  decidedly 
averse  to  remaining  any  longer  ashore,  with  a  fair 
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prospect  of  getting  the  dysentery,  and  being  laid  up 
for  several  months. 

It  was  finally  suggested  by  one  of  our  shipmates 
that  George  and  I  might  decide  the  matter  by  tossing 
up  a  shilling.  My  chum  declared,  however,  that  he 
would  not  go  to  the  Isle  of  France  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

'  But,  Charley,  toss  up,  and  if  you  get  the  best  in 
three  tosses,  we'll  .consider  it  a  sign  that  you  ought  to 
go  in  the  barque,'  said  one  of  our  fellows. 

To  this  George  demurred,  saying  that  he  wanted  me 
to  stay  with  him. 

I  submitted  the  matter,  however,  to  the  test  pro- 
posed, and  Dame  Fortune  declared  in  favour  of  my 
going  to  Port  Louis.  The  next  morning  I  shipped 
with  the  captain  of  the  barque,  and  bought  myself  a 
chest.  That  day  George  and  I  divided  our  effects  and 
money,  and  the  following  day  I  went  on  board  my 
new  vessel. 

Our  parting  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  sorrowful 
one.  We  had  been  so  long  together  that  we  had 
become  used  to  one  another's  ways,  and  each  felt  that 
a  separation  now  would  leave  quite  a  "void  in  his  feel- 
ings. Yet  each  of  us  persevered  obstinately  in  his 
course,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  help  for  it. 

On  the  morning  on  which  I  entered  upon  my  new 
duties,  we  all  assembled  in  the  forecastle  of  the  brig 
lo  say  good-bye.  I  divided  out  some  keepsakes 
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among  my  old  shipmates — some  small  matters  I  had 
bought  in  Canton — and  received  from  each  something 
in  return.  While  we  were  all  talking,  one  of  the  men 
came  down  with  a  quart  cup  full  of  rum,  which  he  had 
begged  of  the  steward  '  to  say  farewell  in.1 

It  was  known  that  I  did  not  imbibe  ;  yet,  for  this 
time  only,  it  was  declared,  I  must  drink  with  them. 

Accordingly,  the  cup  was  passed  around,  beginning 
with  me,  who  was  going  away.  Then  came  a  shaking 
hands  all  round,  and  I  jumped  into  the  sampan  along- 
side, and  went  aboard  the  barque.  I  had  before 
made  over  the  monkey  to  those  who  remained  in  the 
brig,  with  the  hope  that  if  ever  I  should  return  to 
Sydney,  I  should  find  Jocko  safely  housed  ashore. 

George  and  I  did  not  take  final  leave  of  each  other 
till  the  barque  sailed  down  the  river.  I  had  not  been 
without  a  secret  hope  that  he  would  yet  join  me. 
But  he  would  not  go  to  Port  Louis,  and  we  at  last, 
parted,  with  the  agreement  to  meet  in  Calcutta,  if 
possible,  during  the  year.  But  we  met  no  more. 

My  new  vessel  was  very  different  from  any  I  had 
ever  been  aboard  of  before.  I  had,  therefore,  satis- 
faction in  thinking,  that  even  if  Port  Louis  proved 
as  poor  a  place  as  George  had  represented  it  to  be,  I 
should,  at  any  rate,  upon  my  way  thither,  make  a 
new  experience. 

My  duties  as  '  cony '  were  very  simple,  although 
tolerably  arduous  and  wearisome,  as  I  found  before 
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the  passage  was  completed.  There  were  four  of  us 
to  steer  the  vessel,  and  mend  old  and  make  new  sails. 
Of  Lascars  we  had  twenty-five,  with  a  serang  and  one 
boatswain's  mate. 

The  European  portion  of  the  crew,  four  steersmen 
and  two  apprentices,  lived  in  a  little  square  cuddy, 
inserted  in  the  poop,  abaft  the  mainmast  The 
Lascars  nominally  had  the  forecastle  to  themselves, 
but  this  was  closed  as  soon  as  we  got  to  sea,  and  the 
entire  company  of  them  were  made  to  remain  upon 
deck,  where  they  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  during  the 
entire  passage. 

We  sailed  down  Canton  river  on  the  i5th  of  April, 
at  a  time  when  the  climate  of  that  part  of  China  was 
peculiarly  pleasant,  the  torrid  heats  of  summer  not 
having  yet  set  in.  I  felt  almost  sorry  to  be  going  to 
sea,  and  leaving  the  soft  air  of  the  land  behind  us. 
Yet  I  had  nothing  to  keep  me  ashore,  and  was  really 
glad  to  be  well  rid  of  China. 

Our  course  lay  through  the  China  Sea,  and  into  the 
great  Indian  Ocean,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
We  began  our  voyage  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  conse- 
quently entertained  the  hope  that  we  should  make  a 
short  passage — a  hope  not  destined  to  fulfilment. 

Having  the  anchors  secured  upon  the  bows,  and 
the  chains  unbent; — a  sign  that  the  ship  was  now  at 
sea — our  regular  sea-life  began.  The  steersmen  re- 
lieved each  other  at  night  every  three  hours. 
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During  the  day-time,  we  were  generally  all  em- 
ployed on  the  sails,  while  the  app/entices  steered  the 
vessel.  The  barque  had  been  some  years  from 
England,  and  her  sails  were  getting  old.  They  there- 
fore required  constant  repairing,  at  which  we  worked 
from  one  day's  end  to  the  other. 

The  ship  was  worked  by  the  Lascars.  When  a  sail 
was  to  be  set  or  taken  in,  the  order  was  communicated 
to  the  serang,  and  by  him  to  the  crew,  who  were  all  re- 
quired, night  or  day,  to  lend  a  hand.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  great  difference  in  discipline  between  these 
ships  and  such  as  are  manned  entirely  by  '  Europeans.' 

The  Lascar  sailors  receive  from  four  to  ten  rupees 
per  month  (from  eight  to  twenty  shillings).  For  this 
they  oblige  themselves  to  work  the  vessel,  and  to 
make  such  repairs  on  the  rigging  as  are  actually 
necessary.  They  are  very  active;  and,  in  general, 
neat  sailors,  but  are  not  very  strong,  and  have  little 
or  no  powers  of  endurance.  In  fine  and  warm 
weather  they  make  the  best  of  crews  ;  but  in  a  storm, 
and  more  especially  when  the  weather  is  a  little  raw 
and  cold,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  any- 
thing but  skulking  from  their  duty. 

They  never  ship  for  voyages  which  would  lead 
them  into  cold  weather,  and  it  is  only  in  the  greatest 
extremity  that  they  can  be  persuaded  to  go  round  the 
Cape. 

They  are  a  vindictive  set   when  aroused  by  any 
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indignities  or  wrongs,  and  do  not  stop  short  of  the 
most  extreme  measures  in  gaining  their  revenge.  A 
great  deal  of  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  managing 
them,  and  extra  precautions  are  taken,  in  every  ship 
that  carries  a  Lascar  crew,  to  forestall  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sudden  revolt. 

Oui  barque  had  a  barricade  stretching  across  from 
the  mainmast  to  each  rail,  ten  feet  high,  which  was 
put  up  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  abaft  of  which  no 
Lascar  was  allowed  to  come  at  night,  while  forward 
of  it  no  European  ventured,  except  when  the  working 
of  the  vessel's  sails  required  it.  The  orders  of  the 
mates  were  communicated  to  the  serang,  or  his  as- 
sistant, who  remained  aft  constantly  to  receive  them, 
and  who  saw  them  carried  into  effect. 

I  said  peculiar  care  was  required  in  their  manage- 
ment. This  care,  however,  is  rather  of  a  negative 
than  positive  kind.  It  consists  more  in  submitting  to 
their  prejudices  in  religious  matters,  than  in  actually 
treating  them  well.  The  officers  generally  abuse 
them  scandalously,  upon  the  slightest  neglect  or 
dilatoriness,  thinking  but  little  of  jumping  into  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  and  laying  about  them  right  and 
left  with  a  handspike  or  heaver.  And,  in  fact,  I  had 
occasion  to  see  that  this  manner  of  treatment  pro- 
duces much  more  respect  and  orderly  obedience  in 
them  than  kind  words.  They  very  quickly  learn  to 
despise  a  mild  or  soft-hearted  officer,  while  the  man 
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of  the  strong  hand,  whose  word  is  followed  by  a  blow, 
is  regarded  with  respect — as  one  with  whom  they  dare 
not  trifle. 

We  retained  our  fair  wind  until  we  were  nearly  up 
to  the  island  of  Banca.  We  were  in  fact  already 
congratulating  ourselves  on  having  sailed  so  speedily 
through  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  navigation,  and 
had  set  the  day  when  we  should  have  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  But  '  man  proposes,  God  dis- 
poses.' We  were  barely  abreast  of  Banca  when  the 
wind  hauled  dead  in  our  teeth,  and  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  beat  ahead  for  a  couple  of  days,  the 
skipper  got  out  of  patience,  and  put  her  off  to  run 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

This  was  making  a  considerable  detour  from  our 
direct  course.  But  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  wind 
would  hold  in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  set  in,  and 
if  it  did  so,  we  could  turn  round  the  longer  way  much 
quicker  and  easier  than  we  could  beat  through  the 
shorter  passage. 

Through  the  Malacca  Straits  we  therefore  ran,  under 
a  press  of  canvas,  with  the  wind  a  little  abaft  our  lar- 
board beam.  The  barque  was  not  by  any  means  a 
poor  sailer,  and  with  favouring  breezes  she  made  a 
glorious  run  through  the  straits,  and  retained  our  fair 
wind  until  we  struck  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  in  about  longitude  ninety  east. 
Here  our  breeze  left  us,  and  we  were 
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This  is  a  fated  spot  It  is  a  region  of  almost  inter- 
minable calms,  and  as  such  is  avoided,  when  possible, 
by  all  vessels  sailing  out  of  or  approaching  the 
Malacca  Straits. 

We  were  fairly  caught,  and  lay  under  the  sweltering 
sun  of  the  line  until  we  almost  gave  up  all  hope  of 
getting  away. 

Our  captain  had  reckoned  upon  a  quick  passage, 
and  the  vessel  was  in  consequence  but  poorly  supplied 
with  provisions.  Before  we  got  a  breeze  once  more, 
we  had  cause  to  fear  a  famine.  It  became  necessary 
to  put  all  hands  on  short  allowance.  This  was  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  poor  Lascars,  whose  lawful  allow- 
ance is  small  enough.  But  to  make  matters  worse 
for  them,  the  rice,  which  is  their  principal  food,  began 
to  grow  mouldy,  ahd  was  soon  almost  unfit  to  eat. 

They  used  every  species  of  incantation  known  to 
them,  to  procure  from  their  god  the  favour  of  a  breeze. 
Day  and  night  they  were  praying  to  their  idol,  whose 
shrine,  under  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  was  now 
adorned  with  numerous  votive  offerings  of  his  dis- 
tressed worshippers. 

They  at  last  got  an  idea  that  the  calm  was  sent 
upon  us  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  our  captain,  who, 
when  in  liquor,  was  wont  to  make  all  manner  of  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  idol.  They  conceived 
that  their  patron  saint  was  not  able  to  see,  through 
such  a  mass  of  wickedness,  the  offerings  made  at  his 
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shrine,  and,  on  consultation,  they  determined  to  ap- 
proach him  nearer.  Accordingly,  they  placed  other 
tributes  at  the  mainmast  head,  and  at  the  flying  jib- 
boom  end. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine,  while  they  were 
stretched  on  deck  asleep,  the  sacrifice  placed  at  the 
mast  head.  It  consisted  of  a  handful  of  rice,  a  rupee, 
and  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  Hindoo  characters 
written  upon  it — the  whole  wrapped  up  in  a  cotton 
cloth  and  securely  fastened  to  the  truck. 

On  inquiring  of  the  serang,  after  the  calm  was  over, 
I  learned  that  the  rice  was  to  show  the  god  what  his 
poor  followers  were  forced  to  eat.  the  rupee  was  a 
propitiatory  offering,  while  the  writing  on  the  paper 
stated  their  pressing  need,  and  conveyed  a  prayer  and 
a  promise  of  future  good  behaviour. 

But  something  more  serious  now  claimed  our  atten- 
tion. We  had  two  white  boys,  apprentices,  on  board. 
These  lads  had  learned  the  Hindostanee  language, 
and  were  much  among  the  Lascar  portion  of  the  crew. 
The  captain  had  instructed  them  already  that  they 
were  to  be  cautious  in  their  intercourse  with  these. 
He  rathered  favoured  their  intimacy  with  them,  as 
thereby  he  was  more  likely  to  learn  of  any  plans  of 
mutiny  that  might  be  hatching  forward. 

We  had  not  long  been  on  half  allowance,  when  one 
of  the  boys  informed  us  that  the  Lascars  had  asked 
him,  apparently  by  chance,  but  evidently  with  a  pur- 
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pose,  whether  he  understood  navigation.  The  boy 
could  navigate,  the  captain  having  taught  him.  But 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
His  interrogators  were  evidently  much  disappointed. 
The  other  boy  was  also  questioned,  but  with  a  similar 
result. 

By  a  little  management,  the  lads  obtained  sufficient 
information  of  their  plans  to  show  us  that  they  had  in- 
tended, could  either  one  of  the  boys  navigate,  to  rise 
and  murder  all  the  Europeans  except  that  boy.  They 
intended  to  preserve  him,  and  force  him  to  take  the 
vessel,  when  a  breeze  came,  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  port  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  they  would 
set  fire  to  the  barque  to  conceal  their  crime,  and  go 
ashore  in  the  boats. 

The  captain  expressed  but  little  surprise  at  the 
discovery  of  their  plan.  He  had  been  long  enough 
among  the  Lascars  to  know  that  such  a  purpose  was 
not  unlikely  to  be  entertained,  if  the  vessel  got  into 
any  difficulties,  or  they  were  seriously  dissatisfied  with 
the  voyage. 

We  took  some  extra  precautions  to  guard  against 
surprise ;  the  arms  in  the  arm-chest  were  loaded,  and 
placed  ready  for  use ;  but  further,  nothing  was  done 
— no  notice  taken  of  the  design  on  foot 

Our  security  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  no  one  to 
navigate  the  barque  for  them.  Had  either  one  of  the 
boys  been  so  imprudent  as  to  own  that  he  could  work 
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the  vessel,  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  desperate 
attempt  would  have  been  made  to  carry  into  effect 
their  plans. 

We  were  eighteen  days  becalmed,  in  all  which  time 
we  did  not  make  sixty  miles  to  the  south.  At  last 
came  the  breeze;  and  we  joyfully  ran  up  the  sails, 
and  stood  on  our  course.  The  Lascars  firmly  believed 
that  their  prayers  and  offerings  had  propitiated  the  ruler 
of  the  winds  in  our  favour,  and  triumphantly  adduced 
this  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  their  idol,  whose 
altar  was  now  decked  with  ribbons  and  bright-coloured 
paper — tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  his  worshippers. 

The  breeze  continued  with  us  until  we  reached  the 
Mauritius,  as  the  Isle  of  France  is  commonly  called. 
We  had  a  ninety  days'  passage  to  Port  Louis.  Although 
not  actually  out  of  provisions  when  we  got  there,  com- 
mon prudence  had  forced  the  captain  to  keep  us  on 
short  allowance  for  nearly  half  that  time.  I  was 
consequently  glad  enough  to  get  ashore,  if  it  were 
only  to  eat  once  more  a  good  meal.  Mouldy  rice 
and  rusty. pork,  peas  full  of  insects  and  worm-eaten 
bread,  had  been  our  fare  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
passage. 

This  is,  however,  sailor's  luck.  It  is  a  great  bless- 
ing that  the  sea  air  produces  an  appetite  which  en- 
ables one  to  stomach  almost  anything  bearing  the 
semblance  of  provisions. 

We  moored  the  vessel,  head  and  stern,  sent  down 
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the  topgallant  and  royal  yards  and  topgallant-masts, 
and  prepared  the  top-masts  and  top-sail  yards  for 
being  sent  on  deck,  precautions  which  are  enforced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  port,  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents in  time  of  hurricanes,  which  prevail  in  these 
latitudes  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
done,  I  was  free  to  go  ashore.  I  was  paid  off  with 
fifty  rupees  (five  pounds),  which  was  two  months' 
wages,  having  received  the  usual  month's  advance  at 
Whampoa, — and  spent  it  too. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  left  the  vessel,  the  Lascars 
also  demanded  their  discharge.  They  would  not  sail 
any  longer  with  our  captain,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
icprobate — one  who  was  under  the  curse  of  their  idol. 

The  captain  cared  but  little  about  their  leaving, 
but  was  very  desirous  to  retain  the  serang,  who  was 
an  unusually  smart  and  trustworthy  fellow.  Here  I 
learned  another  of  their  peculiarities.  The  serang  was 
desirous  to  stay ;  but  the  connection  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  crew  made  it  impossible.  These  men 
unite  themselves  in  gangs  or  companies,  choose  one 
of  their  number,  generally  the  eldest,  for  their  serang 
or  chief,  and  thus  ship  on  a  vessel.  During  the 
voyage,  any  unusual  action  they  consider  expedient 
to  take,  is  referred  to  the  entire  body,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  majority  settles  the  matter.  From 
this  no  one  of  them  dares  depart,  as  he  would  be 
regarded  a  traitor. 
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When  we  arrived  at  Port  Louis,  a  council  was  held 
to  determine  whether  they  should  leave.  Various 
arguments  were  offered  for  and  against  such  a  step ; 
but  finally  those  in  favour  of  leaving  prevailed ;  and 
now  the  serang,  who  had  been  in  the  minority,  felt 
himself  bound  to  go  with  his  companions.  No  offer 
of  additional  wages  could  prevail  on  him  to  stay. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AKING  my  chest  and  hammock  on  shore, 
I  first  of  all  hunted  up  a  boarding-house. 
Boarding,  I  found,  was  at  the  rate  of  ten 
rupees  per  week.  There  were  but  two 
meals  per  day — East  India  fashion ;  and  every  man 
was  expected  to  furnish  his  own  bedding,  being  pro- 
vided with  enough  floor  to  spread  it  on. 

This  was  fully  as  bad  as  my  chum  had  represented 
matters  to  me.  I  saw  that,  at  such  rates,  fifty  rupees 
would  last  but  a  little  while,  and  lost  no  time  in 
looking  up  a  ship. 

But,  unfortunately,  ships  were  scarce  just  then.  I 
desired  to  go  to  some  part  of  India;  but  so,  it 
seemed,  did  every  other  sailor  on  shore,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  of  them.  I  was  without  acquaintances, 
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unused  to  the  ways  of  the  port,  and  soon  saw  that  if 
I  wanted  to  escape  becoming  'hard  up,'  as  it  is 
termed  among  sailors,  I  would  have  to  spend  all  my 
time  on  the  mole  and  among  the  ships,  to  catch  a 
chance. 

After  I  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  ashore,  and  was 
very  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  my  purse,  I  fortunately 
found  that  an  American  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Boston,  needed  a  hand,  and  I 
obtained  the  chance.  The  wages  were  very  low — 
only  two  pounds  per  month,  and  no  advance.  To 
the  latter  circumstance  I  was  indebted  for  being 
chosen  out  of  some  ten  or  twelve  who  desired  to  ship. 
AH  the  rest  were  already  in  debt  ashore,  beyond  their 
means  to  pay,  while  I  was,  so  far,  square  with  the 
landlord,  and  had  ten  rupees  left  therewith  to  pur- 
chase myself  a  little  warm  clothing,  of  which  I  stood 
much  in  need. 

I  had  now  been  so  long  in  warm  weather  that  I  had 
scarcely  any  woollen  clothes,  and  dreaded  doubling 
the  Cape  with  so  poor  a  fit-out  as  I  was  the  possessor 
of.  But  necessity  knows  no  law.  Whether  I  wanted 
or  not,  I  had  to  face  the  weather. 

Although  three  weeks  ashore  in  Port  Louis,  I  sa\» 
scarcely  anything  of  the  city,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
suburbs  and  neighbourhood,  or  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  island.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tolerably  roomy  basin,  which  forms  the  anchorage.  It 
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is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  the  north,  with  high 
mountains,  the  rugged  volcanic  peaks  of  which  rise  in 
most  singular  shapes. 

The  population  is  composed  of  many  different 
nations,  both  oriental  and  occidental.  Among  Euro- 
peans, French  and  English  predominate.  Of  the 
eastern  races,  the  Hindoos  are  in  point  of  numbers 
the  strongest ;  but  there  are  Parsees,  Chinese,  Malays, 
Africans,  Madagascarenes,  Arabs — in  short,  represen- 
tatives of  nearly  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Orient. 
The  natives,  who  are  mostly  black,  the  descendants  of 
Madagascarenes,  speak  a  barbarous  species  of  French, 
but  generally  understand  English  in  addition. 

The  little  I  saw  of  the  Mauritius  pleased  me  much, 
and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  return  thither  at  some 
future  time,  and  make  it  my  port  of  departure  for  a 
while,  sailing  hence  in  the  little  traders  which  frequent 
the  bays  of  Madagascar,  and  explore  the  adjoining 
African  coast,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  we  sailed  out  of  Port  Louis  harbour,  1  was 
forced  to  confess  to  myself  that  the  object  I  had  had 
in  view  in  coming  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  very 
poorly  fulfilled.  I  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  I 
thought  that  although  I  had  been  to  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  I  knew  but  little  more  of  either  place  than  if 
I  had  never  seen  them  ;  that  though  I  had  made 
another  voyage  to  China,  I  was  but  little  wiser  than 
before;  that  after  all  the  hardship  and  trouble  seen 
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and  suffered  since  I  left  home,  more  than  sixteen 
months  before,  I  was  no  more  satisfied  with  the  little 
I  had  seen  than  I  was  before  I  set  out  upon  this 
voyage,  from  which  I  had  anticipated  so  much.  In 
truth,  I  was  learning  by  experience  that  of  all  travellers 
the  sailor  sees  the  least,  and  pays  most  dearly  for  it 

I  turned  my  face  seaward,  with  a  mind  ill-con- 
tented, a  poorly  provided  chest,  and  a  nearly  empty 
purse.  But  with  an  obstinacy  worthy,  perhaps,  a 
better  cause,  I  determined  to  make  one  more  trial. 
Using  the  experience  gained  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  I  thought  I  could  perhaps  make  my  way  about 
the  Indies  a  little  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  I  had 
succeeded  in  doing  this  time. 

We  left  Port  Louis  in  July.  The  vessel  in  which  I 
was  now  had  brought  a  cargo  of  rice  from  Arracan  to 
the  Mauritius.  Her  captain  found  freights  in  the  latter 
place  rather  dull,  and  determined  to  go  to  the  United 
States,  stopping  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  way,  to  pro- 
cure a  cargo  of  coffee. 

We  had  a  singular  crew.  Among  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  forecastle,  at  least  seven  different  nations 
were  represented.  There  were  two  Americans,  three 
Englishmen,  a  native  of  St.  Helena,  two  Manillamen, 
two  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  one  Swede. 

Our  vessel  had  been  for  some  years  sailing  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Indies,  and  had  gradually  lost  all 
her  own  crew,  and  picked  up  at  random  the  men  who 
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now  manned  her.  They  were  all  good  seamen ;  but 
we  made  a  very  unsociable  set  in  the  forecastle.  So 
many  different  nations  cannot  agree  well  together, 
when  thrown  into  such  close  connection  as  they  were, 
in  a  narrow  forecastle. 

The  English  hated  the  Manillamen,  as  *  conniving 
fellows,'  because  these  would  not  get  drunk  with  them  ; 
while  the  Spaniard  made  friends  of  them  because  they 
spoke  his  language.  The  St.  Helena  man  was  ranged 
on  John  Bull's  side,  while  the  Swede  rather  inclined 
to  Yankeedom.  The  two  Frenchmen  assumed  an  air 
of  the  loftiest  contempt  for  all  our  little  cliques  and 
parties,  declared  John  Bull  a  brute,  snapped  their 
fingers  at  the  American  eagle,  and  sang  Vive  la 
bagatelle  ! 

For  myself,  I  had  been  so  long  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
steer  my  course  safely  between  all  parties,  and  make 
friends  of  all.  I  took  care  to  proclaim  myself  an 
American,  however,  and  thus  was  naturally  counted 
on  the  Yankee  side  in  the  forecastle — a  side,  by  the 
way,  which  was  very  poorly  represented  among  us. 

The  only  other  American  sailor  on  board  was  a 
poor,  sick  fellow,  who  had  broken  down  his  constitu- 
tion under  the  burning  suns  of  India,  and  was  now 
making  his  way  home  to  die.  He  sailed  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  had  not  been  home  for  many 
years.  No  one  would  have  taken  him  for  an  Ameri- 
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can,  so  thoroughly  had  his  long  service  in  British 
vessels  changed  him. 

This  poor  fellow,  whose  name  was  George,  who 
v/as  sick  nearly  all  the  way  home,  seemed  to  care 
only  to  live  to  reach  that  home.  To  see  once  more 
the  spot  whence  he  had  started  out,  many  years  ago, 
to  die  in  the  cottage  where  he  first  saw  light,  and 
have  his  remains  laid  in  the  little  churchyard  where, 
in  childhood,  he  had  played,  this  seemed  now  the 
only  desire  of  his  heart.  I  trust  it  was  granted  him. 
We  saw  him  safely  to  the  railroad  when  we  were  dis- 
charged in  Boston ;  beyond  that,  I  know  nought  of 
him. 

We  had  a  fine  passage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  although 
we  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  we  met  with  no  very  severe  storm.  This  was 
the  third  time  I  had  doubled  the  Cape,  each  time  in 
the  winter  season,  or  during  the  period  of  short  days. 

We  arrived  in  due  time,  and  without  any  note- 
worthy occurrence,  in  the  harbour  of  Rio.  The  tall 
Sugar  Loaf,  the  many  curiously-shaped  peaks  tower- 
ing on  all  sides  toward  the  sky,  and  the  two  white 
forts  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  seemed  to  me  like  old 
acquaintances.  As  we  cast  anchor  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  crowd  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  I 
recollected  how  much,  on  my  first  visit  to  this  place, 
I  had  envied  the  merchant  sailors  their  comparative 
freedom.  This  time,  I  thought,  I  will  take  a  cruise 
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on  shore,  long  enough  to  make  up  for  ray  former 
deprivations. 

But  this  time,  too,  I  was  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. It  happened  to  be  a  season  when  the  Brazilian 
navy  was  in  urgent  need  of  men,  and  press-gangs  were 
on  the  watch  either  to  entice  away,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  to  carry  off  by  main  force  all  sailors  on  whom 
they  could  lay  their  clutches.  I  had  then  a  shipmate 
in  that  service,  who  had  been  carried  off  in  such  a 
manner,  and  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  sharing  his 
fate.  I  did  not  venture,  therefore,  any  farther  than 
the  palace  stairs,  the  usual  landing-place  for  boats. 

Neither  had  we  much  time  to  spend  on  shore. 
Already  on  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  in  port, 
cargo  began  to  come  alongside.  As  we  had  nothing 
to  discharge,  we  began  immediately  to  load  the  vessel, 
a  service  in  which  all  the  crew  were  engaged.  After 
carrying  heavy  coffee-bags  all  day,  in  a  hot  and  con- 
fined hold,  one  does  not  feel  much  to  care  for  wander- 
ing about  on  shore  at  night.  The  berth  is  the  most 
tempting  place  after  supper  ;  a  quiet  night's  rest  is 
much  more  welcome  than  a  ramble  about  a  foreign 
place. 

In  a  fortnight  we  had  our  cargo  stowed,  and  were 
ready  to  sail  for  Boston. 

One  day,  while  we  were  yet  taking  in  cargo,  the 
entire  harbour  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  the 
arrival  of  a  British  vessel  of  war,  having  in  tow  a  prize, 
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taken  bat  a  little  way  to  the  north,  on  the  coast.  She 
was  a  queer-looking  craft  to  have  been  fitted  out  for 
a  slaver.  She  looked  for  .-^11  the  world  like  a  genuine 
New  Bedford  whaler.  Boatb  on  her  quarters,  little 
topgallant  crosstrees  for  the  convenience  of  the  look- 
outs, an  oil-streak  in  her  starboard  waist — everything 
proclaimed  her  a  '  spouter.' 

We  understood  that  she  had  been  fitted  out  in  this 
tvay  on  purpose  to  deceive  the  cruisers.  The  story 
on  shore  was  that  she  had  made  several  successful 
voyages,  no  one  suspecting  a  sleepy  old  blubber- 
hunter  of  carrying  anything  contraband  of  law.  How 
suspicion  was  first  aroused  against  her,  we  did  not 
hear.  Probably,  however,  by  some  one  in  confidence 
of  the  owners  betraying  the  secret. 

We  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  i5th  of  Sep- 
tember, having  been  just  sixty  days  in  coming  from 
the  Isle  of  France.  We  lay  eighteen  days  in  the  port 
of  Rio,  and  took  our  departure  thence  for  Boston  on 
the  3d  of  October. 

Sailing  for  a  northern  port  so  late  in  the  season,  we 
East  Indiamen  were  considerably  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  meeting  with  cold  weather  on  the  American 
coast.  We  industriously  patched  up  old  jackets  and 
flannels,  tarred  our  sea-boots,  and  darned  up  old 
stockings,  endeavouring  to  make  as  good  provision  as 
possible  for  that  which  we  knew  was  in  store  for  us. 

To  one  who  has  been  sailing  for  some  years  in  a 
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warm  climate,  a  sudden  approach  to  the  cold  of 
northern  latitudes  is  as  disagreeable  an  incident  as 
can  well  happen.  My  warm  clothes  had  lain  so  long 
unused  in  my  chest,  that  half  of  them  were  no  longer 
fit  to  wear,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  at  tailoring  all 
the  passage,  in  order  to  fit  myself  out  for  cold  weather, 
which  we  were  now  approaching. 

We  had  a  pleasant  passage,  until  we  began  to  draw 
near  the  American  coast  When  about  abreast  of  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  but  yet  some  distance  from  the 
land,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  north-east,  and  we  ran 
into  Boston  Bay  amid  such  a  pelting  storm  of  hail, 
sleet,  rain,  and  wind,  as  none  of  us  had  experienced 
for  some  time.  Happily,  a  north-easter  is  a  fair  wind 
for  homeward-bounders,  when  they  have  got  as  far  on 
their  passage  as  we  had,  and  we  were  not  therefore 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  storm.  We  arrived  in 
Boston  harbour  on  the  i8th  of  November.  It  was 
still  storming  wildly  outside,  and  no  one  could  have 
felt  more  strongly  than  ourselves  the  comfort  of  having 
brought  our  ship  safely  into  a  haven.  We  made  haste 
to  secure  her  to  the  wharf;  then  took  out  our  effects, 
and  departed  for  our  different  boarding-houses. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 

PROCEEDED  to  my  former  abiding-place, 
the  Sailor's  Home,  where  I  enjoyed  that 
night  the  sweetest  sleep  that  had  fallen  to 
my  experience  for  a  long  time.  The  follow- 
ing day  we  were  paid  off.  I  had  a  little  over  eight 
pounds  due  to  me.  My  first  act  was  one  which  every 
sailor  makes  a  primary  consideration,  namely,  to  fill 
up  my  old  sea-chest  with  good  warm  clothes,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  inclement  weather  which  was  now  to 
be  encountered. 

'The  times'  in  Boston  were  not  too  good.  Al- 
though shipping  was  brisk,  there  were  a  great  many 
seamen  ashore,  all  anxious  to  ship  themselves,  and 
each  looking  out  for  a  southern  voyage. 

I  had  several  offers  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean.  But, 
with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  I  would  not  go  there.  Some  offers 
there  were,  too,  of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
with  a  similar  drawback,  of  being  gone  about  three 
months,  and  returning  to  the  coast  in  February  or 
March. 

I  desired  to  escape  the  entire  winter,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  go  upon  a  voyage  to  last 
at  least  six  months.  But  no  vessel  was  just  then 
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5tting  out  upon  such  a  trip  ;  or  if  there  was,  her 
crew  was  engaged  several  months  beforehand,  and  all 
chances  in  her  long  ago  filled  up. 

I  wandered  about  the  shipping  offices  for  more  than 
a  week,  attempting  to  suit  myself,  but  ineffectually. 
At  last,  on  walking  into  an  office  one  morning,  a 
gentleman  talking  to  the  shipping-master,  asked  mt. 
if  I  would  not  go  '  Down  East.' 

'How  far?' asked  I. 

« To  Bangor.' 

'  Where  is  the  vessel  to  go  from  there  ?' 

*  A  fine  voyage ;  she  goes  to  Demerara,  thence  to 
Buen  Ayre,1  and  return  to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo 
of  salt' 

'  That  will  cheat  the  winter,  my  lad,'  remarked  the 
shipper. 

'  She  is  the  finest  craft  that  ever  sailed  from  Down 
East,  and  her  captain  and  mate  are  gentlemen,'  added 
the  one  who  had  first  spoken.  *  You  will  have  fine 
times.' 

I  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Bangor, 
where  winter  had  already  set  in  in  full  force ;  but  on 
considering  that  so  fair-looking  a  chance  might  not 
offer  again,  I  concluded  to  accept  it. 

On  signifying  as  much  to  the  shipper,  he  produced 
the  shipping  papers,  and  I  signed  my  name  to  the 
articles  of  the  good  barque  'Swain,'  whereof  John 
1  A  seaport  town  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
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Cutter  was  master,  '  or  whoever  shall  go  master  there- 
of,' to  proceed  on  a  voyage  from  Bangor  to  George- 
town, Demerara,  thence  to  the  island  of  Buen  Ayre, 
and  return  to  New  Orleans. 

*  She's  a  chartered  vessel,  my  lad ;  so  you  may  rely 
upon  her  going  the  voyage,'  said  the  shipper,  as  I 
hesitated  to  write  my  name. 

This  additional  security  decided  me  fully,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  be  ready  to  go  to  Bangor  by  that  evening's  boat. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  vessels  going  to  a 
port,  or  on  a  voyage,  not  liked  by  seamen,  ship  crews 
under  false  pretences — that  is,  the  articles  declare  the 
ship  to  be  going  to  one  place,  when  she  is  going  to 
another.  For  instance,  I  shipped  once  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  when  the  captain  knew  full  well  that  he  was 
about  to  proceed  direct  to  Mobile.  So  it  happens  in 
innumerable  cases.  It  is  therefore  counted  a  privilege 
when  one  can  secure  a  berth  in  a  vessel  that  is  char- 
tered for  the  voyage,  as  there  is  then  a  tolerable 
certainty  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  shipping  agree- 
ment will  be  fulfilled. 

Before  I  left  the  shipping  office,  I  obtained  from  the 
person  who  was  so  active  in  getting  me  to  ship,  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  was  to 
go,  and  of  her  captain. 

The  barque  was  said  to  be  about  three  years  old, 
in  excellent  order  alow  and  aloft,  did  not  leak  a  drop, 
and  had  a  splendid  fit-out 
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As  her  outward  cargo  was  to  be  timber,  I  was  par- 
ticular to  inquire  as  to  her  carrying  a  deck-load,  but 
was  assured  that  she  would  not 

'  All  her  cargo  is  in  the  hold.' 

The  captain  was  said  to  be  a  fine,  good-natured 
Down-Easter,  who  would  see  that  his  crew  were  made 
comfortable. 

Of  all  this,  of  course,  I  hoisted  in  only  a  very  mode- 
rate portion,  leaving  the  rest  as  something  to  be  '  told 
to  the  marines.'  Yet  I  was  glad  to  revel,  if  in  imagi- 
nation only,  in  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  ship  and 
a  good  voyage. 

As  our  ship  and  voyage  proved  so  decidedly  the 
reverse  of  what  was  described  to  me,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  reader, 
that  there  are  good  vessels  '  Down  East' — in  Maine 
— and  that  some  of  the  finest  men  that  ever  walked  a 
quarter-deck  sail  from  there. 

I  was  the  last  man  that  shipped.  The  vessel  was 
to  carry  six  hands,  three  of  whom,  it  was  said,  were 
already  in  Bangor,  while  the  other  three  of  us  were 
going  on  by  that  evening's  steamer.  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  recognise  in  the  other  two,  old  shipmates,  and 
we  three  whiled  away  the  passage  by  reminiscences  of 
past  times,  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Steaming  all  night,  we  awoke  next  morning  in  the 
Penobscot  river,  and  by  noon  arrived  at  Frankfort,  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  below  Bangor.  Here,  out 
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conductor  was  hailed  by  a  raw-boned  Down-Easter, 
who  proved  to  be  our  new  captain. 

He  had  brought  his  vessel  down  from  Bangor,  to 
prevent  her  being  frozen  up.  We  therefore  got  on 
shore  with  our  baggage,  and  proceeded,  with  our 
worthy  captain,  to  take  a  look  at  the  ship.  He  pointed 
out  to  us  her  masts,  as  she  lay  the  outside  vessel  in  a 
tier,  and  hastily  giving  us  directions  how  to  get  on 
board,  left  us,  to  hunt  up  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
being  anxious  to  sail  immediately. 

Leaving  our  baggage  on  the  wharf,  we  proceeded 
on  board  to  make  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
craft.  She  proved  to  be  a  much  older-looking  vessel 
than  she  had  been  represented,  and  had  on  a  deck- 
load  at  least  ten  feet  high.  So  far,  she  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  us. 

One  of  my  shipmates  proposed  to  refuse  to  go  in 
her.  To  this  I  objected  ;  I  had  signed  the  articles, 
had  taken  my  month's  advance,  and  laid  out  a  portion 
of  it,  and  I  now  felt  that  I  ought  to  stick  to  my  bar- 
gain at  all  hazards. 

My  determination  overruled  the  other  two,  and  we 
brought  on  board  our  chests  and  hammocks. 

Having  procured  from  the  second  mate  the  key  of 
the  forecastle,  we  proceeded  to  instal  ourselves  in  the 
dark  hole  which  was  to  be  for  some  time  our  home. 
I  went  below  to  receive  the  luggage.  Striking  a  light, 
that  I  might  see  where  to  place  our  chests,  I  found  it 
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would  be  first  necessary  to  remove  on  deck  a  mass  of 
running  rigging,  sail  gear,  etc.,  which  had  been  thrown 
down  there  for  safe  keeping. 

After  getting  rid  of  this,  I  found  the  deck  or  floor 
covered  with  chips,  sawdust,  and  ice,  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  I  began  by  this  time  to  wish  that  I 
had  not  come  to  Bangor. 

But  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  on  looking 
forward,  toward  what  are  called  the  breast-hooks, 
being  the  most  forward  portion  of  the  bows,  inside,  I 
beheld  there  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  proved  to  be 
about  three  feet  thick,  and  extended  from  the  deck  to 
the  ceiling  overhead,  nearly  five  feet  high  ! 

'  Send  down  your  chests,  boys,'  shouted  I,  in  despe- 
ration, fearing  that  if  either  of  the  others  discovered 
the  ice  before  their  baggage  came  down,  they  would 
utterly  refuse  to  go  in  the  vessel. 

I  placed  the  chests  as  best  I  could  upon  the  dirt 
and  ice,  flung  the  bedding  into  the  berths,  as  it  was 
handed  down,  then  replaced  the  forecastle  ladder, 
and  invited  my  two  friends  to  walk  down  and  inspect 
the  premises.  With  imprecations  both  loud  and  deep, 
they  beheld  the  dirty  and  miserable  hole  which  was 
to  be  our  abode. 

In  truth,  I  was  myself  somewhat  staggered  in  my 
resolution  of  going  in  the  vessel,  as  I  examined  more 
closely  into  the  accommodations,  or,  it  should  be  said, 
lack  of  accommodations.  But  a  little  calm  considera- 
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tion  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  me. 

We  had  received  three  pounds  in  advance,  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  we  went  to  sea  in  the  ship,  it 
would  be  due,  but  if  we  did  not  go,  it  would  have  to 
be  refunded  to  the  shipper  by  the  people  who  had 
endorsed  for  us — namely,  the  boarding-house  keepers. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  a  species  of  dishonesty 
in  us  now  to  back  out,  especially  as  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  return  the  money. 

Bill  and  Tom,  my  shipmates,  spoke  of  immediately 
taking  their  effects  out  of  the  vessel.  They  would 
stand  nothing  of  this  kind. 

I  had  nothing  to  urge  against  this  course,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  saying  that  I  should  feel  bound  to 
go  in  her,  if  she  was  to  sink  the  first  night  out. 
After  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shake  my  resolution, 
they  at  last  concluded  also  to  remain,  *  as  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  an  old  shipmate  in  the  lurch.' 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  worst  even  yet.  I  had 
simply  thrown  the  bundles  of  bedding  into  the  berths. 
When  we  began  to  spread  out  our  beds,  we  found  in 
the  lower  berths,  instead  of  berth-boards,  solid  blocks 
of  ice,  two  feet  thick  ;  and  upon  one  of  these  I  spread 
out  my  bedding,  and  there  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep, 
until  the  warm  weather  began  to  melt  my  resting- 
place.  By  that  time  my  mattress  was  just  fit  to  throw 
overboard,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  I  either 
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slept  upon  deck,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  or  made 
use  of  another's  bed. 

All  this  ice  had  come  into  the  vessel  in  this  wise. 
As  before  mentioned,  she  was  timber-loaded.  The 
cargo  had  been  taken  in  through  a  bow-port,  which 
opened  into  the  forecastle,  just  on  a  level  with  the 
water's  edge.  Thus  the  boards  and  joists  composing 
the  loading  were  run  out  of  the  water  alongside, 
through  our  miserable  habitation,  into  the  hold, 
dripping  all  the  way.  The  water  froze  wherever  it 
fell ;  and  the  labourers  no  doubt  threw  more  down 
on  top  of  it,  to  make  themselves  a  convenient  slide 
for  the  heavier  pieces  of  wood.  Thus  the  entire 
forecastle  was  full  of  ice. 

The  presence  of  such  a  mass  of  frozen  water,  with 
the  dampness  arising  from  the  wet  timber  stowed  in 
the  hold,  made  staying  below  almost  unbearable. 
Yet  it  was  a  little  better  than  on  deck,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  some  shelter  from  the  rough  winds. 

When  the  captain  came  on  board  we  demanded  a 
stove.  He  granted  us  one,  but  neglected  to  tell  us 
until  we  had  got  some  distance  down  the  river,  that 
there  was  no  pipe  on  board  for  it.  The  stove,  there- 
fore, was  of  no  use.  It  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question  to  keep  warm,  or  even  moderately  comfort- 
able. Our  only  consolation  was,  that  with  a  fail 
wind,  a  few  days  would  see  us  in  warm  weather. 

Our  crew  was  to   have   numbered   six  ;   but  on 
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looking  for  the  remaining  three,  only  one  was 
forthcoming.  The  other  two  had  changed  their 
mind,  and  found  it  more  comfortable  to  remain  on 
shore. 

'  Never  mind  them,  lads,'  said  the  captain ;  *  I  am 
going  to  come  to  at  Thomaston,  and  there  we  can 
get  two  others  without  trouble.' 

I  had  myself  refused  to  go  to  sea  short-handed, 
which  drew  from  him  this  remark. 

Accordingly,  we  agreed  to  take  the  vessel  to 
Thomaston,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot. 
We  came  to  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  land, 
took  the  captain  ashore,  and  returned  on  board.  He 
was  to  come  off  next  morning,  and  promised  faithfully 
to  bring  off  two  additional  men. 

Next  morning  came,  and  so  did  our  captain,  but 
no  men.  He  talked  very  fairly,  however;  said  he 
could  find  no  one  that  would  consent  to  go  with  him, 
— they  knew  his  character  too  well,  probably,  as  this 
was  his  native  town, — that  he  was  willing  to  help,  and 
would  see  that  the  mates  did  their  share ;  and  that 
when  we  once  got  into  warm  weather  we  would  get 
along  finely. 

Sailors  are  easily  won  over  by  fair  words,  and  it  did 
not  require  much  persuasion  to  make  us  get  under 
weigh  and  put  out  to  sea.  The  mate  promised  to 
hunt  up  the  missing  stove-pipe  when  we  got  clear  of 
the  land ;  and  with  the  hope  of  having  a  fire  in  our 
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miserable  forecastle,  we  worked  cheerfully.  For  my 
part,  I  was  careless  of  present  suffering  while  there 
was  a  prospect  of  running  into  warm  weather,  and 
was  eager  to  be  under  weigh,  decreasing  the  distance 
between  ourselves  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  set  sail  with  a  stiff  nor'-wester,  before  which  the 
old  craft  rolled  at  no  slow  rate.  When  watches  were 
chosen,  I  was  put  with  the  second  mate's,  and  found 
my  watch-mate  to  be  the  young  man  who  had  come 
on  board  at  Frankfort,  a  fellow  who  was  now  mak- 
ing his  first  voyage  to  sea.  He  could  not  furl  a  sail, 
could  not  steer,  did  not  even  know  how  to  pull  a  rope 
properly. 

Such  a  fellow  was  worse  than  useless  on  board  an 
under-manned  vessel  like  ours.  Of  course  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  to  steer  the  barque  in  a  breeze  such 
as  now  favoured  us.  My  first  spell  at  the  wheel 
lasted  four  hours.  And  for  many  succeeding  days 
and  nights  I  was  forced  to  steer  my  entire  watch 
on  deck,  while  the  ship  was  running  before  a  stiff 
gale. 

But  it  was  as  well  to  be  at  the  wheel  as  at  the 
pumps,  which  was  now  the  alternative.  The  wretched 
old  craft  had  sprung  a  leak,  the  heavy  deck-load 
straining  her  timbers.  This  leak  was  not  very  serious  ; 
but  unfortunately  both  of  our  pumps  were  out  of  order, 
and  the  water  threatened  to  stand  five  or  six  feet 
deep  in  the  hold  before  we  could  get  them  to  work. 
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After  trying  in  vain  to  make  use  of  them,  we 

one  pump  on  deck,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

and  hard  labour  repaired  it 

Happily  this  one  remained  in  tolerable  order.  Had 
it  not,  we  should  have  become  water-logged  in  a  short 
time,  as  the  other  pump,  while  being  hauled  up  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repairs  upon  it,  was  thrown 
violently  against  the  mainmast,  by  a  heavy  lurch  of 
the  ship,  and  so  much  injured  as  to  make  it  entirely 
useless. 

The  barque  was  so  deeply  laden  that  the  seas 
broke  even  over  her  deck-load,  and  kept  us  continu- 
ally wet.  And,  worse  yet,  the  usual  .  shelter  from 
wind  and  sea,  afforded  by  a  ship's  bulwarks,  we  were 
here  entirely  deprived  of.  Perched  high  in  mid-air, 
on  top  of  the  deck-load,  the  biting  north-west  wind 
blew  through  our  wet  clothes,  and  threatened  to  con- 
geal the  very  marrow  in  our  bones. 

This  state  of  things  happily  lasted  only  twelve  days. 
These  days  seemed  of  an  almost  interminable  length. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  resting  on  deck  ;  and  a 
four  hours'  spell  at  the  wheel  wonderfully  lengthens 
a  watch,  in  the  imagination  of  the  poor  victim,  as  any 
one  who  has  experienced  it  will  readily  grant 

Below,  I  could  not  sleep.  There  was  a  chilling 
and  damp  air  in  the  forecastle,  caused  by  the  great 
lumps  of  ice  with  which  it  was  still  encumbered,  and 
by  the  wet  lumber  in  the  hold,  which  made  the  stay 
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below,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  watch  on  deck.  I 
still  had  my  hammock  and  bedding  spread  upon  the 
mass  of  ice  which  half  filled  the  berth.  Here  I 
tumbled  about  during  my  watch  below,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  sleep,  and  annoying  my  watch-mate  by 
constant  grumbling.  For  the  first  three  nights  out,  I 
was  not  conscious  of  having  slept  at  all.  After  that, 
tired  nature  succumbed,  and  I  was  able  to  sleep,  but 
in  great  misery. 

Our  living,  meanwhile,  was  not  of  the  best.  Hap- 
pily, we  had  an  excellent  cook,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  something  good  for  us.  But  the 
captain  and  his  brother,  the  mate,  kept  a  sharp  eye 
upon  the  provision -locker,  and  took  care  that  '  the 
sailors  should  not  live  too  well' 

It  was  not  until  we  got  to  sea  that  we  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  a  '  family  con- 
cern.' The  captain  and  mate  were  brothers ;  and  they 
had  with  them  a  lad,  another  brother,  who  was  now 
making  his  first  voyage,  preparatory  to  taking  the 
berth  of  second  mate,  when  he  grew  some  years 
older  and  stouter.  This  lad  was  'in  everybody's 
mess,  and  nobody's  watch.'  He  lived  in  the  cabin, 
of  course,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  cook's 
galley,  finding  that  the  most  comfortable,  place  on 
board  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  mate  made  several  attempts  to  set  Bob,  as  he 
was  called,  as  a  spy  upon  the  men  and  the  cook ,  tnit 
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the  youngster  despised  the  meanness,  and  as  he  in- 
variably told  us  of  the  mate's  designs,  his  worthy 
brother  was  forced  to  do  his  own  spying. 

No  ship  is  dreaded  so  much  as  one  the  officers  of 
which  are  relatives.  Jack  knows,  that  in  such  vessels 
the  work  is  always  harder,  and  the  treatment  worse, 
than  in  any  other.  Had  I  known  that  our  chief  offi- 
cers were  brothers,  I  should  not  have  gone  in  the 
vessel  under  any  consideration.  It  was  a  source  of 
continual  trouble  and  difficulty  to  us.  With  a  captain 
who  was  a  knave,  and  a  mate  who  was  in  everything 
his  subservient  tool,  we  could  expect  no  peace. 
Happily,  Bob,  the  younger  brother,  was  an  impracti- 
cable, and  for  very  mischief  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of '  the  men.' 

From  what  I  have  said  of  our  condition,  on  deck 
and  below,  it  may  be  imagined  that  we  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  warmer  weather.  I  had  thought 
that  three  or  four  days  of  such  a  breeze  as  we  were 
favoured  with,  would  bring  us  into  a  milder  atmos- 
phere. But  it  was  full  a  fortnight  before  we  could 
take  off  our  jackets,  or  before  the  lumps  of  ice  in  the 
forecastle  showed,  by  their  dripping,  that  we  had 
reached  a  more  temperate  clime. 

Words  cannot  describe  how  grateful  to  us  felt  the 
warm  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  how  delightful  looked 
the  first  dry  spot  upon  the  deck,  and  with  what  joy 
we  viewed  the  steam  arising  from  the  wet  planks — an 
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evidence  of  the  sun's  power.  One  needs  to  suffer 
all  the  miseries  which  had  fallen  to  our  share  since 
leaving  Frankfort,  to  appreciate  the  feelings  with 
which  relief  from  them  is  hailed. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  was  sufficiently  moderate 
to  allow  of  such  a  thing,  we  took  axes  into  the  fore- 
castle, and  chopped  to  pieces  the  ice  still  remaining 
there,  as  the  speediest  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of 
it  My  mattress  was  thrown  overboard,  as  was  that 
of  another.  The  remainder  of  my  bedding — that  is, 
the  blankets — had  nearly  followed,  but  a  thorough 
washing  and  drying  preserved  them. 

The  sailor,  of  course,  does  not  encumber  himself 
with  sheets  and  pillows.  His  couch  is  composed 
generally  of  a  straw  bed,  and  two  or  three  thick 
blankets.  His  pea-jacket  serves  him  for  a  pillow, 
and  if  he  desires  to  sleep  with  his  head  high,  he  places 
his  sea-boots  under  the  jacket.  At  sea  he  rolls  into 
his  berth,  at  the  expiration  of  his  watch  on  deck,  with- 
out divesting  himself  of  aught  except  his  huge  over- 
coat, and  his  knife  and  belt  and  shoes.  Thus  he  is 
prepared  to  '  turn  out'  at  a  moment's  notice — a  thing 
he  has  frequent  occasion  to  do. 

All  the  scrubbing  we  could  give  our  miserable  fore- 
castle, would  not  make  it  habitable.  When  we  got 
into  warm  weather,  the  vapours  arising  from  the 
lumber  in  the  hold,  filled  everything  with  mould 
Our  clothes  were  rotting  with  moisture,  which  pene- 
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trated  our  chests.  Matches  kept  below  could  not  be 
struck.  On  every  fine  day  we  were  obliged  to  take 
our  effects  upon  deck,  to  keep  all  from  spoiling.  Yet 
we  had  to  sleep  in  this  noisome  hole,  for  on  deck  there 
was  no  place  fit  to  rest ;  and  besides,  had  we  slept 
upon  deck,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  we 
would  be  called  to  give  a  pull  every  time  a  brace  or 
halyard  was  to  be  stirred. 

Much  ice  had  been  taken  in  with  the  lumber,  and 
when  it  now  began  to  grow  warm,  this  melted,  and 
kept  us  steadily  at  the  pumps  for  an  entire  week,  to 
free  her  of  the  accumulation  of  water.  By  the  time 
this  was  done,  we  were  in  settled  weather,  running 
down  the  north-east  trades,  and  each  day  diminishing 
the  distance  between  us  and  our  first  port. 

When  we  were  no  longer  busied  at  the  pumps,  we 
found  sufficient  to  do  about  the  rigging  and  sails. 
The  barque  was  old,  and  was,  besides,  so  meanly 
kept,  that  her  top  hamper  and  sails  were  a  vast  patch- 
work. Almost  every  day  something  was  giving  way, 
and  then,  make  a  splice,  or  patch  it  up  in  some  way, 
was  the  word.  Anything  to  prevent  actual  expendi- 
ture. By  dint  of  continual  labour,  however,  we  had 
her  in  tolerable  condition  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Demerara. 

It  was  on  the  thirty-second  day  out  that  we  made 
the  land.  We  had  been  already  for  two  days  sailing 
over  the  immense  flats  which  extend  to  a  distance  of 
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more  than  a  hundred  miles  seaward  from  this  pait  of 
the  South  American  coast.  On  these  flats  the  water 
is  nowhere  more  than  ten  fathoms  (sixty  feet)  deep, 
although  the  land  is  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  one  is 
as  much  at  sea  as  anywhere  among  the  West  India 
Islands. 

We  had  been  steering  half  a  dozen  different  courses 
during  the  day  (it  was  Sunday),  to  oppose  the  various 
currents  which  set  here  along  shore,  and  change  their 
direction  with  the  varying  shapes  of  the  land.  The 
labour  of  bending  cables,  getting  the  anchors  off  the 
bows,  and  making  ready  for  entering  port,  which  in 
most  ships  would  have  been  done  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  a  Sabbath 
afternoon's  work.  We  were  yet  busied  about  the 
anchor,  when  the  captain,  who  was  at  the  masthead 
with  a  spy-glass,  saw  the  land. 

The  coast  here  is  remarkably  low  and  marshy,  and 
visible  at  but  little  distance.  We  were  only  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  point,  when  the  captain  first 
saw  it.  We  immediately  shaped  our  course  for  the 
river's  mouth,  and  by  dark  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  on  board  a  pilot,  a  black  fellow,  dressed  in 
most  approved  white  duck,  but  barefooted.  Under 
his  guidance  the  vessel  was  taken  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  there  anchored,  just  outside  of  the  bar, 
which  we  could  only  pass  at  high  water.  At  sunrise, 
when  the  tide  permitted,  we  sailed  up  the  river, 
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abreast  of  the  town,  and  by  night  were  lying  along- 
side of  a  convenient  wharf  or  pier. 

Georgetown,  or  Stabrok,  which  last  is  its  Dutch 
name,  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  British  Guiana. 
It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara,  and  on  its 
east  bank.  It  is  a  regularly  laid  out  town.  Lying 
upon  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  most  of  the  streets 
are  intersected  by  canals,  crossed  by  means  of  bridges. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  to  whom  this  peculiarity 
is  owing.  Many  of  the  houses  are  finely  built,  and 
most  of  the  private  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens. 

The  merchants,  who  occupy  the  water-side,  have 
introduced  here  all  the  labour-saving  improvements 
for  which  Englishmen  are  noted.  Little  railways  run 
from  nearly  every  warehouse,  down  the  long  piers  to 
the  vessels,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  huge 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  which  form 
the  staple  exports  of  the  colony.  These,  with  enor- 
mous cranes  for  hoisting  and  lowering,  ease  greatly 
the  labours  of  the  seamen  in  getting  on  board  the 
cargoes.  There  is  also  a  line  of  railway  running  into 
the  heart  of  the  sugar  country,  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  on  which  is  transported  that  part  of 
the  produce  which  does  not  find  its  way  down  the 
river  in  lighters. 

The  principal  inhabitants  are  English.  The  most 
numerous  are  the  negroes,  an  idle  and  dolcss  race  as 
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ever  was  seen,  but  who  live  in  this  mild  climate  a 
happy,  if  useless  existence.  Those  of  them  who  live 
in  the  town,  wander  about  the  wharves,  taking  occa- 
sionally a  day's  work  when  they  need  an  article  of 
clothing,  but  otherwise  utterly  idle,  and  lost  in  vice. 
Of  course  there  are  some  worthy  exceptions,  but  such 
is  their  general  condition.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
cheap,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are  so  favourable, 
that  they  can  raise  the  little  they  need  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  work;  and  as  a  class, 
they  seem  to  have  but  little  ambition. 

As  the  negroes  will  not  work,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment imports  labourers.  Some  of  these  are  Portuguese, 
brought  from  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries. 
But  the  greater  portion  are  Hindoos.  These  wretched 
people  are  induced  to  apprentice  themselves  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  They  are  brought  by  ship- 
loads, annually,  from  their  native  plains  t»  this  sickly 
country,  and  after  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  one 
hundred  days'  passage,  huddled  together  in  a  crowded 
hold,  are,  on  their  arrival,  sent  out  to  the  plantations, 
where  not  a  few  of  them  die  from  the  exposure  and 
severe  toil,  to  which  they  were  but  little  used  in  their 
own  country. 

If  their  own  tales  may  b»  believed,  they  are  not 
too  well  treated.  The  lash  and  cowhide  are  not 
unknown,  and  they  are  driven  about  more  like  cattle 
than  human  beings.  Certain  it  is  that  not  a  few  of 
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them,  unable  to  support  their  misery,  commit  suicide, 
and  many  run  away  into  the  wild  woods,  where  they 
probably  perish  of  hunger  and  exposure. 

From  inquiries  made  among  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  that  I  met  with,  I  learned  that  they  con- 
sidered the  chances  of  ever  getting  back  to  their 
homes  as  being  very  small.  Their  wages  are  from 
eight  shillings  to  one  pound  per  month,  and  out  of 
this  they  have  to  furnish  themselves  clothing.  Thus 
comparatively  few  of  them  are  ever  able  to  get 
together  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  them  back,  although 
they  set  out  from  home  with  glowing  hopes  of  return- 
ing, at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  bet- 
tered circumstances. 

But  few  of  the  Hindoos  are  found  in  the  town. 
Here  the  Portuguese  perform  most  of  the  manual 
labour.  They  are  a  turbulent  set,  and  hard  to 
manage.  They  form  a  separate  body,  and  have 
regulations  among  themselves,  to  which  each  one  is 
forced  to  submit.  They  enjoy  a  much  larger  share 
of  liberty  than  the  poor  Hindoos,  being  not  appren- 
tices, but  emigrants.  I  was  told  by  some  of  them, 
that  they  frequently  amass  a  considerable  sum  of 
money — one  hundred  pounds  being  thought  quite  a 
fortune — and  return  to  their  native  isles,  where,  on 
this  amount,  they  can  live  in  comfort  the  rest  of  their 
lays. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  consider  Demerara  a  very 
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undesirable  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  Its 
marshy  situation  makes  it  very  sickly.  The  yellow 
fever  prevails  all  the  year  round,  and  in  summer 
sometimes  with  great  violence.  Centipedes,  scorpions, 
lizards,  and  snakes  exist  in  tropical  abundance ;  and 
mosquitos  darken  the  air  with  their  swarms,  and 
nearly  hide  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  European  to  exist  without  mosquito 
bars  after  nightfall. 

On  the  next  day  after  our  arrival,  we  began  to 
discharge  the  cargo.  I  here  practically  tested  the 
efficacy  of  strict  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  in 
working  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  heat  was  intense; 
in  fact,  I  think  I  never  felt  a  more  powerful  sun. 
In  discharging  the  lumber,  it  was  necessary  for  two 
men  to  work  upon  deck,  while  the  second  mate,  with 
the  other  two  and  a  couple  of  negroes  (when  these 
could  be  obtained),  shoved  the  planks  up  out  of  the 
hold. 

I  was  offered  a  place  in  the  hold,  where  there  was 
complete  protection  from  the  sun ;  but  as  my  ship- 
mates were  less  used  to  the  tropics  than  myself,  I 
preferred  to  take  my  place  on  deck.  All  the  rest 
drank  more  or  less  of  rum,  the  prevailing  liquor  here. 
I  was  warned  that,  unless  I  also  imbibed  to  some 
extent,  I  should  be  taken  sick.  But  I  had  always 
before,  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  adhered 
to  fresh  water,  and  determined,  although  the  work 
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bade  fair  to  prove  more  exhausting  than  I  had  before 
experienced,  to  stick  to  temperance.  And  I  found, 
that  although  I  worked  in  the  sun,  while  my  com- 
panions had  a  constant  shade,  I  held  out  much  better 
than  they,  feeling  fresh  and  lively  when  they  com- 
plained bitterly  of  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

stay  in  Georgetown  was  only  two  weeks 
long.  The  last  plank  was  put  ashore  on 
a  Monday,  and  next  day  we  took  in  a 
little  sand  ballast,  in  addition  to  that 
we  had  already  in,  and  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Buen 
Ayre,  where  we  were  to  procure  our  cargo  of  salt. 

Our  passage  thither  would  have  been,  in  any  other 
vessel,  a  pleasure  trip.  We  were  six  days  under 
weigh,  sailing  along  all  the  while  with  soft  and  light 
breezes,  now  on  one  quarter,  now  on  the  other,  as  we 
changed  our  course,  in  rounding  the  various  islands 
which  lay  on  our  way. 

On  the  second  day  out,  we  sailed  through  a  beauti- 
ful basin,  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  forms 
the  passage  between  the  British  island  of  Trinidad 
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and  the  peninsula  of  Paria,  the  last  a  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  South  America.  It  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  islets,  which  I  suppose  some  poetical  sailor 
has  transformed  into  the  dragon's  teeth,  in  allusion  to 
the  dangers  encountered  by  the  mariner  who  threads 
his  way  among  them. 

Before  we  left  Georgetown,  we  had  spoken  to  the 
captain  about  laying  in  some  necessary  provisions, 
which  he  promised  to  do.  But  he  neglected  the 
matter — purposely  or  through  drunkenness;  and  we 
were  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  land  than  the  mate 
informed  the  cook  that  a  very  short  allowance  ot 
beef,  and  no  pork,  with  a  sparing  use  of  bread,  was 
necessary  to  bring  us  safely  to  Buen  Ayre.  Hard 
work  all  day,  with  short  allowance  of  victuals,  soon 
wears  men  down,  and  we  consequently  grew  careless 
at  night,  preferring  sleep  to  the  necessary  look  out 
Our  captain  had  not  yet  got  sufficiently  over  his  late 
spree  to  keep  a  very  correct  reckoning.  In  conse- 
quence, on  the  third  night  out,  all  hands  were  called, 
in  a  hurry,  to  tack  ship  off  shore.  Coming  on  deck, 
we  found  the  vessel  in  close  proximity  to  land. 
Fifteen  minutes  longer  on  her  prescribed  course 
would  have  set  her  ashore.  We  were  heartily  sorry 
that  the  old  tub  had  not  struck,  as  it  would  have 
released  us  from  our  unpleasant  situation.  But,  as 
the  breeze  was  gentle,  she  was  easily  worked  off 
shore.  On  the  sixth  day,  we  reached  Buen  Ayre, 
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without  meeting  with  any  further  noteworthy  acci- 
dent on  our  way. 

Buen  Ayre,  or  Bon  Ayre,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  at  least  by  seamen,  is  a  beautiful  little  islet 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  a  few  hours'  sail 
east  of  the  more  important  island  of  Curac_oa.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  the  average  breadth  not 
being  more  than  four  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
mountain  range,  of  no  great  height  however.  Lying 
in  the  track  of  the  north-east  trade-winds,  it  has  a 
most  charming  climate.  The  brilliant  sky,  pure  and 
bracing  air,  and  the  clear  and  beautiful  waters  of  the 
sea  which  surrounds  it,  all  combine  to  inspire  one 
with  new  energies,  and  present  a  scene  of  natural 
beauty  which  is  unsurpassed  in  my  experience. 

The  principal  article  of  export  (at  least  to  the 
United  States)  is  salt.  The  island  belongs  to  the 
crown  of  Holland.  I  understand  that  the  salt-pans, 
together  with  the  slaves  who  work  them,  who  are  also 
the  property  of  the  crown,  are  farmed  out  for  a  term 
of  years  to  the  highest  bidder,  thus  being  in  fact 
worked  by  private  capital  and  enterprise. 

The  other  most  valuable  product  of  the  island  is 
cochineal.  There  are  plantations  of  considerable 
extent  on  the  plains  inland,  where  the  bugs,  which, 
when  properly  roasted  and  pulverized,  form  the  valu- 
able cochineal  of  commerce,  are  carefully  tended  by 
slaves.  The  little  animals  feed  upon  the  leaves  of 
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small  trees,  and  are  shaken  down  at  regular  periods 
into  sheets  held  below,  then  prepared  and  sent  to 
Holland,  where  they  finally  come  into  the  regular  line 
of  commerce. 

The  Dutch  are  proverbially  hard  masters.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  human  beings  could  so  badly 
use  their  fellow-creatures,  as  the  overseers  of  the  salt- 
works here  treat  the  poor  slaves,  who  are  *  in  the 
contract' 

The  tanks,  or  pans,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  flat 
beach,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  They  are  square, 
shallow  excavations  in  the  ground,  their  bottom  lying 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Each  large  pan  com« 
municates  with  the  water  by  a  trough  or  pipe,  which 
being  opened,  it  flows  in  until  it  finds  its  level.  It  is 
then  shut  off,  and  the  evaporation  begins.  The  salt 
forms  in  beautiful  crystals,  first  along  the  sides,  and 
as  the  water  gets  lower,  along  the  bottom.  When  a 
pan  is  ready  for  working,  the  slaves  are  turned  in,  and 
gather  the  salt  into  sacks,  which  they  transport  on 
their  backs  to  a  convenient  place  near  shore,  where 
it  is  piled  until  quite  a  little  mountain  is  built  up. 
This  glistens  in  the  bright  sunlight  like  an  immense 
diamond. 

We  came  to  anchor  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  with  the  open  sea  behind  us.  There 
is  no  danger  of  a  storm,  and  but  little  surf — this 
being  the  lee  side — and  consequently  the  anchorage 
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is  considered  very  good.  The  isle  has  but  one  small 
harbour,  which  is  not  used  by  ships  coming  hither  for 
salt.  Immediately  ahead  of  us,  on  the  shore,  lay  a 
salt-hill,  as  high  as  our  masthead,  part  of  which  was 
to  be  our  cargo.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
take  our  ballast  This  lasted  three  days.  It  was 
dumped  overboard  alongside,  we  slacking  out  cable, 
once  in  a  while,  in  order  that  the  boulders  and  sand 
should  not  fall  all  in  one  place,  and  make  an  in- 
convenient little  shoal. 

The  ballast  out  and  the  hold  swept  clean,  the  salt 
came  alongside.  It  was  brought  from  shore  in  large 
surf  boats  by  the  slaves.  When  a  boat  came  along- 
side, the  bags  were  thrown  upon  a  stage,  from  the 
stage  to  the  deck,  then  a  toss  to  the  main-hatchway, 
where  stood  one  with  a  jack-knife,  to  cut  the  string, 
empty  the  contents  into  the  hold,  and  fling  the  sack 
back  into  the  boat  In  this  way  we  speedily  got  in  as 
much  as  the  barque  would  carry.  The  worst  of  the 
labour  was  the  trimming  in  the  hold,  and  the  carry- 
ing sacks  forward  and  aft  to  the  hatches,  there  to  be 
emptied.  Working  among  salt  is  apt  to  produce  sores 
upon  the  body.  We  had  been  warned  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  put  on 
clean  clothing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  work. 
Those  of  us  who  acted  up  to  these  rules,  were  not 
troubled  with  salt  boils  ;  but  the  second  mate,  who 
was  an  Englishman,  and  had  all  a  British  sailor's 
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aversion  to  water  in  any  shape,  thought  it  too  much 
trouble.  He  was  punished  for  his  heedlessness  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  painful  swellings  on  different 
portions  of  his  body. 

The  salt  intended  for  our  ship  was  measured  into 
sacks,  each  holding  a  bushel.  In  these  sacks  it  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women,  from^the 
depository  to  the  beach,  where  each  in  turn  laid  his 
or  her  load  into  the  boat,  brought  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  surf  for  that  purpose.  When  a  boat  was 
laden,  all  hands  took  hold  and  ran  her  into  the  water, 
when  her  regular  crew  hauled  her  alongside.  A  white 
overseer  superintended  the  operations  of  the  shore 
gang.  He  carried  a  long  and  heavy  rawhide  whip, 
which  he  applied  with  no  sparing  or  light  hand  to  the 
naked  backs  of  women  and  men,  if  they  did  not  trol 
off  fast  enough  with  their  heavy  burdens. 

The  slaves  work  from  six  to  six  (which  is  here  from 
daylight  to  dark),  having  an  intermission  of  two  hours, 
from  twelve  till  two,  wherein  to  eat  the  only  meal  they 
get  during  the  day.  The  state  of  semi-starvation  in 
which  these  poor  creatures  are  kept,  is  cruel  in  the 
extreme.  The  daily  allowance  of  food  to  each  work- 
ing person  is  one  quart  of  tinground  corn,  and  nothing 
besides.  This  allowance  I  saw  measured  out  to  them 
myself,  ere  I  could  believe  that  any  one  could  be  so 
niggardly  as  to  force  working  men  and  women  to  exist 
on  such  a  mere  pittance.  When  their  day's  work  is 
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finished,  they  retire  to  their  camp,  where,  for  full  an 
hour,  they  are  engaged  pounding  their  com  in  rude 
stone  mortars  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistence  of  very 
coarse  meal.  This  is  the  work  of  the  women.  The 
men,  meanwhile,  gather  a  small  quantity  of  wood,  and 
when  ready,  the  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and  boiled 
in  a  pot  provided  for  that  purpose,  until  it  is  a  quite 
solid  mass.  This  mess  is  the  next  day's  allowance. 
Part  of  it  is  swallowed  on  rising  in  the  morning,  the 
rest  at  noon.  Supper  they  dare  not  indulge  in,  as 
their  portion  would  not  hold  out 

Of  course,  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  have  enough 
to  eat.  They  are  actually  famished.  Parties  of  them 
used  to  fight  for  the  leavings  of  our  cabin  .table,  and 
fish-bones,  potato  peelings,  slop  of  all  kinds,  were 
voraciously  devoured  by  them.  Poor  souls,  they  lost 
no  occasion  to  steal  victuals  that  happened  to  be  un- 
watched,  and  some  of  them  were  always  prowling 
about  the  galley,  looking  for  a  prize.  We  often  con- 
nived at  their  thefts,  but  our  stingy  captain  was  ever 
upon  the  watch  to  catch  them  in  the  act.  He  saw  a 
poor  fellow  making  off  with  a  small  piece  of  beef  one 
day,  and  catching  him,  called  the  overseer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  board.  The  wretched  slave  was  at 
once  ordered  to  lie  down  on  deck.  A  ragged  shirt 
was  first  stripped  off  his  back,  and  then,  with  a  heavy 
rope's  end,  he  received  fifty  lashes.  So  pleased  was 
our  skipper  at  witnessing  the  flogging  of  which  he  was 
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the  occasion,  that  in  a  fit  of  liberality,  which  I  am 
sure  he  regretted  the  next  moment,  he  made  his  victim 
a  present  of  the  beef. 

The  slaves  are  allowed  by  the  king,  their  owner, 
two  suits — shirts  and  trowsers  for  the  men,  and  gowns 
for  the  females — per  annum,  but  no  hat  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  no  shoes  to  protect  the  feet  while  carrying 
their  loads  over  the  sharp  coral  of  the  beach.  When 
a  woman  has  a  child,  she  is  allowed  three  months  to 
nurse  and  take  care  of  it  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  little  one  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  other 
larger  children,  while  the  mother  goes  to  work  in  the 
gang,  and  is  expected  to  do  as  hard  a  day's  work  as 
any  of  the  rest. 

We  left  for  New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 
that  space  of  time  having  sufficed  to  take  on  board 
our  cargo  of  salt.  The  captain  had  neglected  to  take 
in  a  supply  of  fresh  water  at  Demerara,  where  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  it.  When  we  came  here  we 
found  the  water  so  brackish  that  it  made  us  sick  to 
drink  it  Yet  we  took  on  board  two  casks  of  it, 
which  cost  eight  shillings.  One  cask  of  good  water 
lasted  us  ten  days  of  the  thirty  occupied  by  our  pas- 
sage to  New  Orleans.  Then  we  were  reduced  to 
drinking  that  last  obtained. 

No  sooner  had  we  left  port  than  our  miserable  life 
recommenced.  Once  fairly  clear  of  the  land,  the 
captain  informed  all  hands  that  there  was  nought  left 
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of  our  supply  of  provisions  except  some  rice,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  bread  and  beef.  On  this,  with 
a  weekly  meal  of  duff",  we  were  expected  to  subsist  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  vessel  was  a  dull  sailer 
under  any  circumstances;  but,  deeply  laden  with 
salt,  she  positively  did  not  seem  to  go  ahead  at  all. 
Three  or  four  knots  per  hour  was  her  highest  speed. 
Happily  she  did  not  leak  sufficient  to  give  us  trouble 
with  the  pumps. 

Our  mate  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  '  square 
rigger,'  had  been  told  in  Demerara  by  some  of  his 
acquaintance  that,  in  such  vessels,  it  was  indispens- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  officers  to  keep  the  men 
constantly  at  work. 

*  The  worse  you  treat  them,  the  smarter  office! 
you  will  be.' 

This  advice  he  now  put  in  practice.  There  was 
but  little  necessary  work  to  be  done,  as  on  the  out- 
ward passage  we  had  succeeded  in  patching  the 
rigging  and  sails  wherever  they  needed  it  So  the 
poor  fellow  was  kept  studying,  night  and  day,  what 
he  should  set  '  the  men '  at  next.  Before  we  were 
ten  days  out,  he  was  completely  at  the  end  of  his 
limited  stock  of  sailorship,  and,  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient Yankee  ingenuity  to  make  a  spun-yarn  winch, 
all  hands  were  kept  up  to  braid  sinnet.1  To  have 

1  Sinnet  is  a  small  line,  braided  from  rope-yarns — the  minute 
strands  of  which  a  rope  is  formed. 
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kept  the  watch  on  deck  busy  at  this  would  have  been 
not  unusual ;  but  to  keep  up  all  hands  for  such  work, 
and  that  too  when  we  were  short  of  provisions,  was 
too  bad.  We  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  captain  merely  asked  if  we  refused  to  obey 
orders.  By  rashly  doing  so,  we  should  have  forfeited 
our  wages,  which  would  have  pleased  him  but  too 
well,  and  benefited  us  nought,  as  we  should  have  had 
to  work  the  vessel  into  port  at  any  rate.  So  we  sub- 
mitted. But  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  this  outrage 
on  our  privileges,  we  used  to  throw  overboard  every 
night  the  product  of  our  day's  labour,  and  the  mate 
would  sapiently  *  wonder '  what  had  become  of  all  the 
sinnet. 

Shortly  after  we  left  Buen  Ayre,  our  supply  of  coffee 
was  consumed,  and  thenceforth  we  were  compelled  to 
drink  an  infusion  of  burnt  beans.  Compelled  to  drink 
this,  because  the  water  we  obtained  at  the  salt-works 
was  so  brackish  that  it  was  impossible  to  swallow  it, 
without  it  having  been  previously  cooked.  The 
stomach  even  of  a  sailor  would  not  retain  it;  and 
several  times,  when  we  had  grown  thirsty  at  some 
hard  work,  and  were  tempted  to  lave  our  thirst  from 
the  water-cask,  all  hands  were  made  sick,  having  to 
vomit  up  the  miserable  stuff. 

Thus,  with  salt-water,  mouldy  biscuit,  and  a  small 
portion  of  rice  and  beef,  we  lingered  out  a  long  pas- 
sage of  thirty  days.  And  before  we  reached  port,  even 
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this  wretched  food  grew  very  scarce,  and  our  allow 
ance  of  bread  was  reduced.  We  could  not  do  aught 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  difficulties.  To  have 
forced  the  captain  to  run  into  a  port  by  the  way, 
would  have  been  rank  mutiny.  To  refuse  duty  would 
not  have  bettered  matters.  We  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  suffer.  But  we  determined  that  if  there  was 
a  law  on  our  side,  we  would  test  it  when  we  got  to 
New  Orleans. 

Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  we  sought  out  a  lawyer  of 
some  eminence  in  cases  of  this  kind,  who  took  the 
matter  in  hand  for  us.  His  conditions  were,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  two  pounds  in  hand  from  each  man, 
and  half  the  proceeds  of  the  suit.  We  were  detained 
in  the  city  for  six  long  weeks,  by  various  pretexts  of 
the  captain's  counsel.  In  this  time  the  wages  of  our 
voyage  were  spent,  and  my  shipmates  were  all  in  debt 
to  the  full  amount  of  their  advance-money,  and  all 
that  they  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  suit.  Finally 
this  was  decided.  The  captain  was  found  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  and  sentenced  to  pay  ten  pounds 
to  each  of  the  crew,  and  the  expenses  of  the  suit. 
But  we  too  were  sufferers  by  the  suit.  We  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  six  weeks  idle.  In  this  time, 
the  best  season  for  shipping  in  New  Orleans  had 
passed  away ;  we  had  been  forced  to  spend  more 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage,  to  keep  us  ashore, 
and  had  now  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  ship. 
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The  day  after  the  termination  of  the  suit,  I  shipped 
on  board  a  New  York  packet,  and  in  a  very  quiet 
passage  of  twenty  days  reached  New  York.  Here  I 
took  my  chest  and  hammock  to  the  Sailor's  Home, 
sent  to  Boston  for  a  little  money  I  had  still  on  deposit 
there,  got  myself  a  new  fit-out,  and  after  staying  ashore 
until  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  began  my  search  for  a 
voyage.  This  search,  in  which,  having  yet  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  in  my  purse,  I  was  rather  hard 
to  please,  ended  in  an  engagement  on  board  a  New 
Bedford  whaleship.  '  At  this  period,  therefore,  legiti- 
mately closes  my  experience  of  a"  merchant  seaman's 
life. 
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